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Valspar and Stain at one stroke of the brush 
—with Valspar Varnish Stains 


There’s nothing like Valspar for general household use on 
furniture or woodwork—inside and out. And it’s made in 
colors as well as the famous clear Valspar Varnish. 
Valspar in Colors stands all the well-known Valspar tests 
for waterproofness and durability. Like clear Valspar it 
is easy to apply and dries overnight. 


— 


\ 


VALSPAR. | 
iss Valspar Enamels—brilliant, 
solid-covering colors—afford an 
unsurpassable finish for automo- 
biles and all wood and metal 
work. They are made of the 
finest pigments carefully ground 
in Valspar Varnish, and come 
in 12 standard Red 


Valspar Varnish-Stain is Valspar 
itself—the waterproof, weather- 
proof, aecident-proof varnish 

plus transparent, natural-wood 
colors. It brings out all the 
beauty of the grain in the wood 
underneath. Valspar comes in 
Mahogany, Cherry, Walnut, 


CC rhe Ts: 


Send for Sample Can 
and Color 


Chart 


Light and Dark Oak, and Moss 
Green. 

It’s easy to use Valspar 
Varnish-Stains on either old or 
new furniture and woodwork, 
for you Valspar and stain at 


light or deep, Vermilion, Blue 
light, medium and deep, Green 
medium and deep, Ivory, 
Bright Yellow, Gray and Brown, 
also in Black, White, Gold, 
Bronze, Aluminum and Flat 


Black. 


one operation. Anyone can doit. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 Cents 








VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York | ae 
L¢ lealer’s tr , 





i ime and stamps 
ece for ¢ h 40c sample 
rig (Only one 
product supplied at 
Print full mail 


YALENTINE’S 


'VALSPAR 


VARNISH-STAIN 


Valspar Stain . . . 
State Color 


State Color 
Valspar Enamel . . 











Valspar 
boiling water test 
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been expressed since his time or he would | Go the Whole Way.....2.. 06... 00..ecces 9| In the Treasury Department's book- 
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not be quoted so frequently. One quota-| (oPee poms “= s| let, “How Other People Get Ahead, 
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is this: | The Presidency... .. . 8| “Every boy and every girl must have 
“Neither a borrower nor lender be, for) . ty a 15 | certain assets to achieve success—not 

: > ) on PASE ‘ r 

: loan oft loses both itself and friend. | A Home-made Post Puller 22| material assets alone, but assets of char- 
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ondents who refer to the fact that they | pid a 26) are ambition, industry, personality and 
; eC " . Sunkruptey Act 2 . nA . ? ; : > 
have read certain articles and papers Ferreted Pacts for Farmers (Inside News From Our thrift. Ambition is the will to attain 
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You will, perhaps, be surprised when 
ve tell you that more than 50,000 of our 
readers have ‘assisted the past year by 
sending a number of subscriptions to this 
nagazine. That’s fine—we appreciate 
this splendid cooperation. 

\nd to make it even easier for our 


Roughages Compa 

The “Lean-To” Barn 

To Prithten Up the Barns 
Turrint Water to Milk... 
Which Is the Best Breed? 

White Scours 

Why Sell Rich Cream? 


Poultry 
Feed the Poults 
How I Feed Pullets 
Tt Pays to Fatten Poultry 








become overly enthusiastic, but an ad- 
vertisement is the word of the house. 
Every advertiser in Successful Farming 
knows that he must make good with 
readers or we will—our now famous 
Guarantee has been nailed to the mast- 


| head from the first issue, and it means 





riends to send a few new subscriptions | select the Rest Laying Hens 74! just what it says 
‘long with their own renewals, the next | Selt-feeders for Hens 4 ee “ * date : : 

& ce tiliens tha: b ubecription | Le Avl4 Broken Baan. 7 If vou “see it advertised in Successful 
ew weeks before the heavy subscription | The Cornbelt Poultry House f ‘pate ar . : : 
scanten bona Sate intaeiel ag Bee The Cora d ouice My Needs? - 4¢| Farming,” you know the firm is reliable 

h cl really attracti S Until Oct ber charlotte Helps With the Grap 102 and you can believe what it says. We 
Vn Ch are rea. a active. “LO Aunt Charlotte Helps Wit e Grapes 
Oth, 50 ~ ‘Il pay for 3 vears sub-| Baby's Bath io2| are rather proud of the fact that no 
tes Pe he mill ¢ ay eS eee Bedtime Story 5 a 113 reader has ever been defrauded or im- 
Peo << pay sor 6 Patt . Seaeterts..i:.-+--...... 112 | posed upon, so far as our records show, 

{ your subseription is about to expire, | Fun for the Family: . : 108 | without an adjustment, by the advertiser 

vette , ri K ng Little Folks Busy... - Be. 
iter py ays nd : pa oppernesty: Kitchen Pointers for the New Housekeeper os | oF by Successful Farming. 
| you wou ike to send in 8uDscriptio Our Pattern Department y ° > : . . 
or a few of our neighbors, use the england Our Young Housekeopers. . io6| . Try my suggestion this month: Read 
venient. 4am ma k “We'll reward | ..= Ly 4 98 | the advertisements for the information 
nvene order Diank. e a Salt and Fermenting { . a . 
- lib ant f che itesiadinn. ae ene er Mimsie Offerings 97| they rontain. Read them as carefully 
u_ liberally .for the subscriptions. y Serving Salads and Desserts 23! as you read the other contents. I 
vend according to the offers on page 8 Sodus rom 6 Farm Wife's Notebook 96! lieve you will make it a regular habit 
ind 88. Your éfforts to help our magazine | Srorv. “The Son of His Mad,” Part I... 86 | :¢ vou are not already doing so 
reach a greater number of readers will be | The “4 Woman Who Lived in « Shoe 2 if you a ) £2 
: ee a ee ie teas “113 E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 


very much appreciated. 


Welcoming the New Teacher.......... 





GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertisement and every advertiser in 

Successful Farming. We will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 

oncern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medicines, liquor or — —— 

* any other questionable advertising are not accepted under any Soncition. ‘lif = readers. Our guarantee covers the manufacturers’ promises whether you buy of 

-eaders are our friends and an advertisement in Successful Farming is an intro- the local yA or direct from the manufacturer but we do not t 

luction of the advertiser to the homes of our friends. debts of an honest bankrupt. When you answer an 


guarantee the 
advertisement refer to this 
We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru guarantee. 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


. . bscrt cont y ying us. In sending 
Subscription Rate.— years for $i, able in advance. One year for 25 aoy error is noticed, su ber will er a favor by notif us. 
ents. Singke copies a tocubessibersin Canada, other foreign countries, renewals always sign your order exactly as the name appears on address label, Da 
snd to subseribers in the eighth zone, one year for 75 cents. Successful Farming to Remit.— Send money by postal money oes, capes oe as, bas ° 
8 sold to ev subscriber, without exception, strictly on a guarantee of satis- or registered letter. Stamps in good condition eresnted foe Hee ond should 
faction. Any time you're not satisfied, just say so and the money you have paid Change in Address. hen epatas ogame the et =p 
tor your subscription will be cheerfully refunded. be sure to give their forme™ as wae os oe ee pag co. mE A 
Renewal.—The date on the address label of each paper shows thetimeto which  ¢aamot be changed. This ts a mai oo ot o> ine apoptication 
he subscription is paid and is the subseriber’s receipt. The paper is paid for to and Advertising Rates.— The advertising re tb — matter. 
neluding the month of the year indicated oa the label. If the date on the label is Entered at the Des ee Tg office as Publishing Com y 
10% Changed upon receipt of the second paper after payment of subscription, or if This issue is copyrighted, 1923, by Successful Farming sompany. 


the of Successful vurwing ont guarantee his honesty any more than you 
would knowingly introduce a mest person to your banks and guarantee bis 
note. We refuse many thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month be- 
cause we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers or their pro 
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Why the Royal Cord man 
is the busiest tire dealer in town 


OYAL CORDS came out 
this year with three 
new advantages. 


These are the three new 
U. S. Rubber discoveries: 


Flat Band Process— ensuring 
the positive length, angle and 
strength of each cord. 


Web Cord—the first successful 
method of impregnating cords with 
pure rubber by direct soaking in the 
latex. 


Sprayed Rubber—the first abso- 
lutely pure rubber. 


These discoveries have 


been put to the test by thou- 
sands of car owners. 

They are showing a prac- 
tical money’s worth that no 
one can question—and every- 
body is talking about it. 

So there are many new 
customers coming in to the 
Royal Cord dealer—and his 
old friendships are stronger 
than ever. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


U. S. Royal Cord Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


© 1923 U. S. Rubber Co. 
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SELLING LIVESTOCK A LA MODE 


A Cooperative Plan That Is Succeeding 


By ALSON SECOR 


OU are familiar with the complaints of livestock 
Y cau that led up to the appointment of the 

Committee of Fifteen by James R. Howard, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation. Some of you 
nay not know how things are working out, hence the 
excuse for this story of the National Livestock Producers’ 
\ssociation, creation of the Committee of Fifteen. 

This committee investigated and deliberated a year 
hefore deciding that the best way to market livestock was 
a la mode—according to custom—that is, thru commission 
igencies in the livestock markets. You know, of course, 
that any farmer can go into any stockyards with his stuff 
and sell it himself if he wants to. This would be carrying 
individualism to extremes in order to save a few dollars. 
Save? More likely not, but he would have no one to com- 
»lain against if he pursued that course. 

The Committee of Fifteen found that it was not desirable 

eliminate this expert middleman, the commission man. 
He has made a place for himself by his service to the pro- 
ducers and the packers. So the committee decided to follow 
successful methods but change the ownership of the agency. 
Marketing has been an evolution. It is still in the process, 

There were various livestock organizations previous to 
the creation, by the Committee of Fifteen, of the National 
Livestock Producers’ Association. Each was attempting in 
one way or another to 
nake stock raising 
more profitable. It was 
necessary that some 
disinterested outside 
organization like the 
Farm Bureau get these 
-eparate livestock as- 
ociations together to 
plan a program that all 
could coneentrate on. 

These stock men 
started with no flour- 
sh. They began with 
eal livestock produc- 
ers as directors. They 





hope in the future of the livestock industry. All who have 
had a part in pioneering these movements must be given 
great credit for their efforts. As a seed must be planted 
before it can germinate, it often happens that the one who 
plants the seed has little to do with the care thereafter, but 
should be proud of the fact that he played a very important 
part in the existence of the plant. So let us all join together 
with but one thought in mind, namely, to put the livestock 
industry on the high plane it so well deserves.” 

The aims of the association are to put into operation in all 
the livestock markets of the nation a producer-owned and 
controlled system of commission agencies. On January 2, 
1922, they opened the first agency at St. Louis. They call 
these agencies by slightly different names at the various 
markets. The one at St. Louis is the Producers’ Livestock 
Commission, National Stock Yard, E. St. Louis, Ill. There 
is the Chicago Producers’ Commission Association, Room 
357, Livestock Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, opened June 19, 1922. The one at Indianapolis, 
opened May 15, 1922, is the Producers’ Commission As- 
sociation, Room 14, Livestock Exchange Bvilding, Union 
Stock Yards, Indianapolis. They have one at Fort Worth, 
opened November 1, 1922, called the Cattle Raisers’ and 
Producers’ Commission Company, Stock Yards, Fort 
Worth, Texas, One opened November 1, 1922, at Buffalo, 
is Producers’ Cooper- 
ative Commission As- 
sociation, 965 William 
Street, E. Buffalo, N. 
Y. At Peoria the 
agency of the stock 
men opened June 25th, 
1922, is called the 
Peoria Producers’ 
Co nmission Associa- 
tion, Room 11, Live- 
stock Exchange Build- 
ing, Union Stock 
Yards, Peoria, Illinois, 
On March 5, 1923, they 
opened an agency at 





opened humble offices 
nd began marketing 
a small way. They 
iid as they went, and 
ent no faster than the stock men were ready to go with 
‘mM. 

Naturally we newspaper fellows hesitate to say much 

out a new marketing organization after seeing so many 

ttempts fail. We wanted to see the attempt of the stock 
roducers make good in the markets before lauding their 
deavors. So, after more than a year and a half since 
opening the first commission agency, I went to head- 
juarters and looked the situation over. Here is what I 
und: 

The National Livestock Producers’ Association has head- 

iarters in the Transportation Building, 608 South Dear- 

rm Street, Chicago. John G. Brown, of Monon, Ind., 
resident of the association, spends part of his time at head- 
iarters. F. M. Simpson is general manager. 

‘‘On all essential matters,” said Mr. Brown, “Mr. Simpson 

d I are in perfect accord.”’ That is good machine oil to 

iike an organization run smoothly. If you know Brown 

/u are convinced that he is not one to easily yield an essen- 

il point to anybody. Quiet, slow, but very firm. But you 

uldn’t know it for Brown is a diplomat, the kind of man 
‘ho makes you think he is yielding to your views when in 
ict he is swinging you around to his way of thinking. And 
‘impson—he has a firm jaw like a bear trap. I would guess 

it he is somewhat tenacious. Yet these two heads of this 
creat national association are “in perfect accord on all 
-sentials,”’ 

The fairness of Mr. Brown impresses one. He realizes 
that the success they have achieved is due to the faithful 
vork of every employee and the work of all who have gone 
n before. 

“Giving due credit to whom credit is due, let it be indi- 
‘iduals or organizations of whatever kind,” said Mr. Brown, 
we have now reached a point where we can see a ray of 


Cooperative shippers have a representative to look after their interests 
when their stock reaches the yards 


Kansas City called the 
Producers’ Commission 
Association, Room 100, 
Livestock Exchange 
Building, Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. May 3rd, 1923, 
South Dakota got one called Producers’ Commission Asso- 
ciation, Room 310, Livestock Exchange Building, Sioux 
Falls. On May 15th was organized the Producers’ Cooper- 
ative Commission Association at Cleveland, Ohio. Okla- 
homa City started July 2, 1923, known as Producers’ Com- 
mission Association. The Firmers’ Educational and Co- 
operative Union of Nebraska realizes the value of a national 
organization of cooperative marketing agencies so on June 
9th they affiliated their Sioux City house with the National 
Livestock Producers’ Association. The new house at 
Sioux City is known as Farmers’ Union and Producers’ 
Commission. In prospect are Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and 
Evansville. 

The producers’ commission agencies handled 18,590 cars 
of stock in 1922 worth $26,608,000. The first five months of 
1923 they handled 20,719 cars of livestock valued at more 
than $37,000,000. The highest percentage of sales by any 
producers’ commission house was 30 percent of the sales of 
that market, and the lowest in 1923 was 5.7 percent. The 
average for all markets thus far in 1923 is 9.4 percent. They 
now rank first in volume of business in a majority of markets 
where operating, including Chicago. The exceptions are 
Fort Worth, which ranked third, Kansas City from fifth to 
eleventh. In a period of a year and a half these producers’ 
commission companies have refunded $170,000 to the stock 
shippers. 

Local livestock organizations originate the call for a 
commission agency. The central office then investigates 
the market, estimates the cost of establishing an agency and 
the locals then put up the money. It had been customary to 
charge a ten dollar membership fee per individual and a min- 
imum fee of $50 for any local association but it was soon 
found that a membership fee was ‘Continued on page 56 
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A Genuine Full-Powered 
Philco Battery 


*17.85 


War Tax Paid 


With the Famous Diamond-Grid 
Plates 


Tremendous increase in Philco sales— 
efficient manufacture—economical distri- 
bu tion—have now placed a genuine Philco 
Diamond-Grid Battery within reach of 
every owner. 

$17.85 is the exchange price, east of the 
Mississippi River, for Peed, Chevrolet, 
Overland, Star, and other light cars. 
Philco Batteries for all other cars propor- 
tionately reduced. 


There’s a Philco Diamond-Grid 
Battery for every make and 
model of car. 








LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
OF PHILCO SERVICE 
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THIS HAPPENED TO A.M.H. 
~—and then he gota Phtico 


What expertences —embarr essing or ¢. 
dangerous—-hace rs had with % 
ord: batteries? We would be ” 7 
glad to hear from you. me 
, te 
¢. i 
SEASIG 
GARAGE 


> ee 











He tried to beat Summer 


with an ordinary battery 


On a blazing hot day—on a week-end-trip—his battery “burned out” 
—its plates buckled, twisted and short-circuited from over-charging. 

“Then I got my Philco,” writes A. M. H., “for I don't want any more 
hand-cranking experiences—or costly break-downs on the road—or trips 
spoiled for myself and my family.” 

You can't drive your car safely in summer—any more than in winter— 
with a week, under-sized battery. Hours of daylight driving mean hours 
of heavy overcharging—terrific punishment that your battery must stand 


The Phileo Diamond-Grid Battery has the OVERSIZE, shock-proof 
construction that absorbs the heat and stresses of summer driving. Also the 
tremendous excess power you need for trouble-free driving in winter. 


Put a long-life, power-packed Philco in your car NOW. Summer is here 
and winter is coming. You demand a battery that whirls the stiffest engine— 
gives you quick-sure-fire ignition—keeps your lights brilliant hour after hour 


A Philco Diamond-Grid Battery with the”famous Philco Retainers is now 
within the reach of every car owner. See your nearest Philco Station at 
once. Write for a complimentary copy of our new booklet, “‘How to Stretch 
Your Battery Dollar.” 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 

Philco Batterie s are standard also for farm lighting and isolated power services ~ 
for radio, electric motor trucks, industrial tractors, mine locomotives and passenger 
cars; marine work, auxiliary power, etc. Whatever you use batteries for, 
write Philco. 








PHILCO FARM LIGHTNING BATTERIES have all the time-tested features of the famous Philco Diamond-Grid 
Battery for automobiles. They insure you the tremendous excess capacity and long life you demand for continuous, 


low ost. trouble free servic € 


Glass or rubber jars. See your nearest Phileo Dealer or write us. 
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the “tricks in the business’’ are 


sive the best crop returns, and the 
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Clover on land that received phosphate and land that received none 


KNOW WHAT THE LABEL MEANS 


How To Get Value Received In Fertilizers 


By W. A. ALBRECHT 


HAT kind of fertilizer should I buy?” is always a 
question in the mind of any cornbelt farmer after 

he is convinced that his soil is in need of plant food. 
lowing closely on this mental disturber is another ques- 
ion, “And if I buy, what am I getting for my money?” To 
any minds not only the use of fertilizers, but their pur- 
hase as well is surrounded with mystery. The better 
zrowth of plants on some man’s land, as a result of applying 
ome form of fertilizer mixture, has seemed to them like the 
\agician finding the rabbit in the hat. They don’t see how 
t's done. When it comes to using the fertilizer for the first 


time, there is naturally some hesitancy and no small 


imount of doubt and perplexity as to just what fertilizer 
; the right kind to make the 


trick work. 


and, third, the manufacturers are attempting to sell the 
goods recommended or needed as demonstrated by experi- 
ment and experience. 

That the experiment stations believe they know more 
definitely what fertilizers their soils need is clearly indicated 
by the fact that during the last year fifteen states have 
selected and published their lists of kinds of fertilizers best 
suited to the state’s needs. In this list they have given the 
fertilizers as suited to the different soils and crops. Within 
the cornbelt such lists have already been given by Missouri, 
Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin and Michigan and others will no 
doubt follow. Such lists are possible since the states have 
been conducting experiments for years on their different 

soils and have had demonstra- 
tions scattered widely enough 
- so that they can _ intelligibly 





[t is interesting to note, how- in 
‘ver, that the use of fertilizers 
; losing its mysticism and that 


on to be common knowledge 
nd will cease to be “tricks” 
hen we all know about them. 
‘or some time farmers have 
anted to learn the “trick”’ 
out fertilizers. The fertilizer 
ompanies used to make and 





recommend for the crop and 
for the soil those fertilizers 
which will be paying invest- 
ments. 

These lists are not so exten- 
sive nor of such unusual kinds 
that the fertilizer cannot be 
had, but are limited to those 
considered best for the soils 
and crops. Missouri has but 





ell fertilizers as materials sup- 
wsed to do certain things in the 
ray of erop increase. They 
iepended much on salesmanship 
) dispose of their products. The experiment stations, on 


‘he other hand, with insinuations that the fertilizer business 


is crooked, set up strict inspection service to see that the 
snpanies delivered in the fertilizer bag what the label 
iimed. Yet this was no help to the farmer towards 
iaranteeing to him that he was buying what he needed 
was getting the most for his money. It still left fertilizers 
be anything, as long as the label did not tell an untruth. 
‘ecently the general attitudes of the experiment stations and 
ertilizer companies toward each other, and possibly the 
ttitude of the companies toward the business, have changed. 
(he station is not necessarily looking for a law violator nor 
s the fertilizer company trying to 
stribute its products thru smooth- 


Fertilized and unfertilized wheat 





mgued talkers. Instead, the sta- 
on is attempting to tell what kind 
f fertilizer the different soils need to 


ertilizer Companies are aiming to 
ell in the particular localities those 
ceeded products. 

The progress of the last two years 
. this direction has been phenom- 
nal towards giving the man buying 
rtilizer the most for his money 
‘t in terms of bags of stuff called 

rtilizer, but in profits from the P 
nerease in the crops fertilized. This has been possible 
ecause, first, there is now a better knowledge of what kind 
f plant food or fertilizers certain soils need; second, the 
ertilizers are being more intelligibly described or labeled; 








Spring condition of fertilized and 
unfertilized wheat 


ten different kinds, Kansas has 
ten, Ohio a dozen, and so on, 
with no more than fifteen kinds 
in any state, and these are very 
similar in all states. If you are planning to use commer- 
cial plant food to replace the continual outgo from the soil, 
write to your station telling them your location and in- 
tended crop and they can advisedly tell you what kind of 
fertilizer you should find profitable. 

Much of the mystery in buying fertilizers has been tied 
up in the label. “Champion Corn Grower,” for example, 
meant nothing to prove dollars and cents value. Fertilizer 
in the same bin might be shoveled into a bag with a cer- 
tain label and sold in one state for one purpose, and 
shoveled into a bag with another label and sold in the same 
state for another purpose. At present the meaningless 
names are disappearing and the 
formulas for the plant food content 
of the fertilizer are taking their 
place. This will serve much better 
as the point for emphasis and as 
che basis on which to recommend 
the sale than will some fanciful 
trade name. It will serve much 
better to win the confidence of the 
purchaser, for when he sees the 
trade name it tells him nothing 
about how many pounds of plant 
food he is buying. 

The fertilizer formulas are not so 
baffling that they cannot be under- 
stood. For example, a 2-12-2 fertilizer means that it con- 
tains two percent of ammonia, twelve percent of phos- 
phorie acid and two percent of potash, carrying the nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and potassium (Continued on page 28 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
GAIN the hand of fate has taken from us the chief 
A executive and put the vice-president in the chair. 
The nation mourns the loss of President Harding. 

This change in chief executive comes, as it usually does, 
at a crisis in the nation. There is no crystallized sentiment 
in regard to national and international affairs. More and 
more we have come to look to the president to be spokesman 
for the nation. Leadership is no longer in party. It must 
be in the president. President Harding was getting public 
sentiment in line to accept his leadership when he was 
taken from us. 

Fortunately we had in the vice-president a man espe- 
cially well fitted to become chief executive. President 
Coolidge has the warmest sympathy of all the people in 
assuming the duties of leadership. 

This has brought home to us again the serious side of a 
presidential election. We need in the vice-presidency a 
man fully capable of becoming president in case of vacancy. 

Our president is not the head of a party but of the nation. 
The one outstanding characteristic of the American people 
is their ready acceptance of a new president as the head of 
the nation. President Harding lives in our fond memories. 

President Coolidge comes upon the stage of national 
affairs at a time when the nations of the world are at swords’ 
points. He cannot please everybody. He must do his duty 
as he sees it, not for this or that element, or party, but for 
the nation as a whole. He is the type of man who will find 
the right, if he can, then go ahead and bear the responsibility 
as the nation’s chief executive. 


LET GEORGE DO IT 

6 teen great national sport which is played all the year is 

passing the buck. The theory of justice is believed in 
by nearly all. We would have the law enforced impartially 
—auntil we exceed the speed limit, or violate one of the many 
thousand laws our cities, legislatures and congress annually 
grind out, then we want to crawl out from under the penalty, 
the public disgrace, the notoriety. 

Without regard to religious creeds we with practical 
unanimity endorse the golden rule for social and business 
ethics but we want the other fellow to practice it. We are 
willing to let George be perfectly honest, strictly moral, un- 
falteringly industrious as an employee, thoughtful as a 
neighbor and all that is high and noble in life. 

Is not that the matter with farmer cooperation? In 
theory nearly all endorse it. In practice there is a tendency 
to let George doit. The iron clad contract that would make 
all members sell only thru the organization is all right for 
George, but if anybody but George gets sore at the organiza- 
tion, or sees an opportunity to sell at a better advantage, or, 
or, or—there are plenty of reasons why George should stick 
to his contract in order to make cooperation a success but— 
oh, there’s the rub!—but why should the other fellow live 
up to the contract? 

Maybe it is not a signed legal contract. ‘Maybe it is only 
the spirit of cooperation, the unwritten law of cooperation 
that he wants to violate. He—oh, no, not George, but the 
other fellow! George must be a good cooperator. He must 
be the one to hold his grain back so the other fellow can sell 
his at a better price. George must be the one to reduce his 
acreage so all can benefit by higher prices. George must be 
the one to study supply and demand and use his head so as 
not to create over-production of anything. Yes, let George 
do it. 


COOPERATIVE SELLING VS. BUYING 
TATISTICS show that there is nine times more cooper- 
ative selling than buying. This probably fairly repre- 
sents the situation. The largest.items of purchase are feeds 
and fuel, containers and seeds. General merchandise seems 


to cut little figure. 


Those who believe most heartily in cooperative market- 
ing may care little or nothing about cooperative buying. 
rhe seller savs, “let George do it.’”’”, The buver wants to do 
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CONTRACTS. IN MARKETING 
F it is a good thing for commodity producers to sign wu) 
for a five-year period to sell only thru the organization i; 
order to control the market, would it not be justified, ji 
order to accomplish the same result, to sign a contract t: 
limit the acreage and production? It is the surplus produ 
tion that knocks the bottom out of the price, therefore, wh 
not begin at the right end and save a lot of wasted labor? 

Of course, the weather has much to do with the size of th« 
crop. A less acreage might result in an increased crop and 
the price be reduced. In such case the farmer could bx 
pledged to pasture off part of his acreage, or otherwis: 
reduce the production before the crop matured. All o/ 
which sounds good, but will it work? 

What farmer would want to destroy part of his prospec- 
tive crop when he thought other farmers would destroy 
part of theirs and he could benefit by his extra yield? Who 
would want to destroy part of his if he felt his neighbors 
would not do the same? It is the same old story of trying tv 
find some way of getting more money out of farming. 

The contract may do well on limited commodities. Wheth- 
er it will in large area production of such as wheat, or corn, 
or potatoes, remains to be seen. There are “freebooter”’ 
producers who refuse to sign up. They defy the law of man 
and of economics. They wreck the plans of organized 
producers by making a profit at the expense of the organized 
producers without paying the dues and taking orders from 
anyone. The “night riders” tried to control this situation 
in the cotton and tobacco sections a few years ago. I 
would be some job to control such wheat, corn or potato 
growers as refused to sign contracts either to market or t: 
limit acreage. 

The marketing problem is not solved by contract unti! 
the producers are of one mind and stick to a fixed plan, 
taking the bitter with the sweet, adversity with prosperity, 
in the cause of better prices. 


THE GUARANTEE 
HE charge is made repeatedly by politicians and other: 
that “if the railroads are guaranteed a fixed return why 
is not the farmer entitled to a like guarantee by the govern- 
ment?” 

Let us see about this. If the government guarantees a 
certain return upon railroad investments why not guarantee 
a return to the packers, the sugar trust, the steel trust, the 
oil interests, the manufacturer of everything, the laborer 
the farmer? 

Since the Esch-Cummins act became a law the railroads 
have not received the so-called guaranteed income unti! 
recently a few roads have reached and exceeded it. 

You have never heard of any suit against the government 
to recover the so-called guarantee because it is recognized 
by the Esch-Cummins law, the department of justice and the 
interstate commerce commission that there is no guarantee 
But suppose there was a guarantee. Suppose the railroads 
could sue the government to recover the shortage. Suppose 
the roads that have since gane into the hands of receivers or 
gone bankrupt did collect under the “guarantee.” Would 
you farmers want a government guarantee? 

The government and the states have railroad commission= 
to fix rates and tell the railroads just what they can do and 
cannot do. They must run trains whether it pays or not. 
They must furnish the public a service on a schedule of time 
and of rates. They must operate for the safety of the 
public. If the cost of producing service goes up, they must 
wait until the interstate commerce commision and the state 
commission give permission to raise rates. It takes months 
and sometimes years to get a needed change by permission 
of these governing bodies. They cannot even lower a rat 
without permission, involving a long investigation. 

Would you want to produce wheat at a guaranteed pric 
and have some official tell you how many acres to plant, 
what variety to grow, when to market, how much to market, 
and all that? It would have to be thus if the government 
were to guarantee the price. The guarantor is the boss. 
The producer is but the hired man. Labor wants a fixed 
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wage for certain labor but does not want government inter- 
ference with their method of getting that wage. They get it 
ly cooperation, by limiting production of labor. Manufac- 
turers do not want a government guarantee or other inter- 
ference with their operations because they know they can 
run their own business and control prices by the control 
of output. 

The farmers are the last ones who would stand for govern- 
ment interference with their business, yet to get a guarantee 
on wheat or cotton or pork or anything means government 
regulation of every detail connected with production. 
England had price fixing clear down the line from the 
farmer to the retailer. The English dropped the plan as 
soon as they could after the war. The farmers had most 
cause to complain against price guarantees. Don’t let 
politicians fool you by loose talk. No thinking person wants 
government participation in business. All we want in this 
country is an opportunity to use our brains and our initiative 
and our cooperative ability. 


FARMER POLITICAL ALLIANCES 

HAT farmers are able to see danger ahead was shown 

by the refusal of the farmers to endorse the resolutions 
of radicals proposed at the Farmer-Labor party convention 
in Chicago. Even the few so-called radical farmers who 
attended that convention were patriotic enough to refuse 
endorsement to the proposals of the reds who dominated 
that meeting. 

Anybody who was familiar with the workings of such a 
croup should have known in advance that there can be no 
political alliance with radical labor without complete sur- 
render to their plans. They preach cooperation but believe 
only in the methods of Lenin and Trotsky, which is minority 
control by force. 

The farmers of North Dakota followed a radical socialist 
financially to the contribution of millions of dollars to sup- 
port his political organization. They followed Townley in 
hie political views, supported his newspaper and store 
-chemes, to such extent that for a time he politically domi- 
nated a few states. The dictatorship of the proletariat is as 
bad as the dictatorship of the bourgeois. Dictatorship is 
doomed, no matter who tries it. So Townley fell and every 
other man who tries to be dictator of any political or econo- 
ie or religious organization is going to fall. 

That farmers are taking a livelier interest in polities as a 
result of Townley’s activities goes without dispute. That 
this interest will not die out after Townley is forgotten is 
certain. Nothing could be better for the country than this 
great interest in national political and economic questions. 
The country is safe when the people debate questions of 
public interest. It is not safe under the dictatorship of any 
man; not safe when the press is owned or contealbed by any 
person or any organization. 


A CAMPAIGN ISSUE 

HE wets who think they can get thru the next presi- 
dential campaign carrying umbrellas better buy bathing 
suits and get life preservers for there is going to be a flood 
of protest against any change in the Volstead act or any 
attempted repeal of the eighteenth amendment. Every 
onth adds to the conviction of the people that it is good 

for this nation to be dry—or as dry as possible. 

Eventually the bravado spirit of many who defy the law 
for the fun of it will disappear and only the genuine lawless 
clement will be left to dispense and buy their hooch. 

[f foreign New York City is going to control this country 
then we may have booze again, but there are still some 

mest-to-God citizens of this country who have patriotism 
enough to obey and respect the constitutional laws of this 
land. This element will cut some figure in the next election 
if any party dares come out on a wet platform. 


SENIORITY IN CONGRESS 
HE chairmanship of committees in the United States 
senate and house is passed to the senior member of the 
committee—senior in length of service in congress. He is 
not the choice of the committee by ballot. He is not the 
choice of the administration or party in power. He is not 
the choice of the people at large. He is the choice of chance 
chairman by accident. 

The senior member of a committee may be a man of the 
other party than the one in power. He may be a bitter 
opponent of the popular will as expressed by recent legisla- 
tion or recent elections. He is then in position to block the 
will of the people for we have seen to our sorrow that a 
chairman can carry in his pocket a committee report or a bill 
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recommended by the committee. The majority of the com- 
mittee seem thus hindered, the demands of the people are 
ignored, and the chairman of a committee becomes the one 
person in all the nation able to prevent legislation if he be 
stubborn or influenced by political or business interests. 

If the newly elected representatives of the people desire 
to serve the common people they can do so by knocking out 
the seniority rule, and make such changes in the rules as will 
shear minorities of their power over committees or of con- 
gress or over proposed legislation and debate. Our repre- 
sentative congress does not always represent, because of 
obstructive rules of the house or senate. 


GO THE WHOLE WAY 
T is not sufficient that one get at the cause of injustice or 
maladjustment of business or social life. One must know 
the cause in order to do constructive planning, but to merely 
criticise and tear down is of benefit to nobody. We are 
cursed with too many who agitate and criticise but who offer 
no solution to the problem. 

Anybody can tear down buildings, no matter how well 
built. It takes an architect and builder to reconstruct. A 
bomb in the hands of an idiot or irresponsible radical can 
damage the finest structure. Baseless lies, half-truths, and 
irresponsible utterances of tongue or pen can do the same to 
our political, social and religious structures. It takes states- 
men and courageous, clear thinkers to build something that 
is better. 

Every time a speaker addresses an audience of farmers, 
reviewing the frailties of human endeavor, tearing to shreds 
the reputation of men and industries, reviling business, 
hurling invectives of half truths or cleverly disguised false- 
hoods at people who have no opportunity to know the truth, 
it would be well to refrain from loud and prolonged applause 
until the truth is known, and a constructive program of 
possibilities is suggested. 

We would suggest that before a speaker is permitted to 
take valuable time it be ascertained if he has a constructive 
purpose in mind. If he has criticism for things that are, see 
to it that he goes the whole way and proposes a workable 
plan to better conditions. Let us be constructive. Evolu- 
tionize instead of revolutionize. 


LAPSED POLICIES 

IDOWS and children have been gypped out of about 

eight millions a year by reason of fathers and hus- 
bands allowing their life insurance policies to lapse. No 
doubt much of this is without the knowledge of the insured. 
Some of it is the fault of the women who are the beneficiaries 
in case of death of the insured. They argue that they would 
rather have an automobile than be “forever poor” because 
of paying insurance premiums. Some men foolishly use 
the insurance premium money and what they can borrow 
on paid-up insurance to “invest” in worthless stocks of 
some kind. 

But how about the day when the undertaker hangs crepe 
on the door and the neighbors say in undertones, ‘“Too bad 
he let his policy lapse. What will become of the wife and 
children now?” 

Life insurance is an investment that is safe. Some other 
investments for the same cost may pay larger dividends, 
Once in a while some one is lucky. But experience has 
shown that the lucky ones are few and far between. Every 
family should be protected by a reasonable amount of in- 
surance, before speculative investments are given a thought. 

Every time you let a policy lapse and take out a new one 
you pay a higher rate. Every year of age changes the rate. 
The date may fall so that in a few months or even weeks the 
rate may change to a higher one. Insure in good, standard 
companies, then keep the premiums paid. The agent is 
doing you a favor if he tries to prevent you from allowing a 


good policy to lapse. 





EXTRA SESSION OF CONGRESS 

T seems to us that a demand for an extra session of con- 

gress is ill-timed. We would vote that congress take a 
two-year vacation before we would approve of an extra 
session. We are too prone to run to congress for relief from 
ills that cannot be legislated against with appreciable 
benefit to the people. 

Our economic troubles must be worked out, not legislated 
out. So with our moral and social defects to a large degree. 
After all these centuries of law making it seems as if we 
might wait at least until the regular sitting of congress to 
add to the list. How could any great need have escaped 
legislation so long? 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


INCE the last dispatch from Washington to Successful 
Farming events of great importance to the nation have 
transpired. The sudden death of President Harding 

struck the nation with all the force of an unexpected 
thunderclap. As this is being written the funeral train bear- 
ing the dead president is hastening thru the deserts of the 
Far West and the national! capital is preparing to do the last 
honors to Mr. Harding, with all the solemnity and cere- 
monial of a state funeral. 

At the moment everything is overshadowed by the general 
and respectful mourning—but the merest novice in gov- 
ernment and politics knows that the changethat has come 
about augurs a stirring time ahead of the nation. 

From a political standpoint the clearest inference at the 
present is that the removal of President Harding throws the 
political field wide open—and even before the funeral is over 
one hears talk of eight to a dozen Republican candidates for 
the mantle that has fallen from the shoulders of the dead 
president. “It is now anybody’s race,” is the most frequent 
remark one hears, when politics is to the fore, but it is too 
early to indulge in speculation—and let it not be forgotten 
that a great, great deal depends on the manner of man Calvin 
Coolidge turns out to be. For it is agreed that on the work 
he does, on the policies which he inspires in the months 
immediately ahead, depend whether or not he comes into the 
line for the succession. What should be remembered is that 
he is practically an unknown quantity; he is untrammeled 
by personal entanglements and equally unembarrassed by 
an overhead of personal loyalties. He does not owe political 
debts of any kind and he could fire his cabinet without a 
charge of ingratitude and could inaugurate new policies 
without ‘a charge of inconsistency. So much can be said as 
he assumes the reins of office 

He has indicated his desire to retain the official family of 
President Harding and carry on the Harding policies. What, 
then, does he inherit from the last administration? Here is 
a summary of what President Harding had committed 
himself to: 

American membership in the World Court; reorganization 
of the government departments and the application of the 
strictest economy in matters governmental; a conference of 
state governors on the enforcement of prohibition and 
greater respect for the Eighteenth Amendment; merger of 
railroads into several large systems and substitution of a 
labor division of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the Railroad Labor Board; a constitutional amendment pro- 
hibiting child labor; registration of aliens and the setting up 
of boards abroad for securing better control of and a better 
class of immigrants. 

On the whole, President Harding was friendly to the 
interests of the farmers, much more so than he is generally 
given credit for. Will his successor follow in his footsteps? 
It is the all-important question from the viewpoint of the 
agricultural community—but it is safe to say that Calvin 
Coolidge with his New England conscience will try to be 
eminently fair tho he need not be expected to be demon- 
strative, We must wait and see. 


What About the Office of President 
OUR correspondent often hears old timers talk of 
presidents that have come and gone: On all sides he 


hears the reflection that the office of president is a very 
killing one, that it is in fact too heavy a burden for the 
<trongest man and that something should be done to take 


part of the burden from his shoulders, whether thru the vice- 
president or some other executive officer. And here is 
another point. The succession of vice-presidents to the 
White House is becoming more frequent in recent decades, 
which means that political conventions should in the futur 
give greater consideration to the choice of candidates for 
vice-presidents than they have done in the past. Think it 
over. 


Federal Reserve Board on Farm Outlook 

HE Federal Reserve Board has completed a very ex- 

haustive study on farm produce, prices and outlook. 
It sounds the warning that too many factors are contingent 
and problematical to form an adequate comparison wit! 
last year. It is interesting to note, however, that the board 
on the basis of July Ist prices estimates the wheat crop of 
this year at $800,000,000 as compared with $900,000,000 for 
last year’s crop on the basis of prices on July 1, 1923. On 
the same basis the estimate of the cotton returns for this 
year is $1,500,000,000 as compared with $1,000,000,000 las: 
year. The Board predicts that there will be plenty of credit 
for orderly marketing. 


The Foreign Demand 

N the past year exports to every ccuntry have fallen off, 

according to the department of commerce. In 1922 the 
total of wheat exports was 279,000,000 bushels while on the 
basis of the present monthly export the 1923 export would 
only be 221,923,184 bushels. Europe is producing more and 
South America is exporting more so that it-is a question for 
wheat economists whether the exports will eventually drop 
as low as the pre-war figure of 90,000,000 bushels. 

On the heels of the sensational break in wheat prices last 
month Secretary of Agriculture Wallace appointed a com- 
mittee of economists to look into the situation and to make a 
report. A careful analysis of the report shows that the 
committee sees no relief in sight as far as prices are con- 
cerned. The sum and substance of it is just this: that in 
view of the decrease in exports and the large carry-over 
from last year, the wheat farmer must adjust his acreage if 
normal prices are to be maintained. The department of 
agriculture also finds that the Grain Futures Act had noth- 
ing to do with the break in prices. 


Passes Billion Dollar Mark 

MERICAN farmers have benefited to the tune of over 

a billion dollars from the loans made by the Federal 
Farm Loan system since its organization. The total amount 
of loans made by the federal land banks and by the joint 
stock land banks up to June 30, 1923, is $1,160,995,516. Of 
this grand total the federal land banks loaned $738,460,304 
while the joint stock banks issued $377,199,212. 

The tabulation of beneficiaries by states from the system 
discloses that the great bulk of the loans went to the West 
and Northwest. Iowa heads the list with $113,000,000 in 
loans. In the year ending June 30th the call on the system 
was particularly heavy, as the total loans for the year were 
$446,389,813. 


State and Federal Taxes 
ONGRESSIONAL leaders who have been paying a good 
deal of attention to such expressions of popular senti- 
ment as recently manifested itself in the Minnesota election 
are agreed that the question of federal (Cont. on page 82 








THE VALUE OF AN EDUCATION 


By ALSON SECOR 


F perchance you begrudge your school taxes, give considera- 
thon for a moment to what schooling is worth to the indi- 
vidual who gets it. When the individual benefits, the com- 

unity and country at large benefits. It is our general educa- 
tion that makes us a great and prosperous people. But there is 
room x improvement. 

E. Bodman, of the Union Trust Co. of Little Rock, has 
gone 2 considerable pains to assemble in a booklet the farm 
profits of education. In it he gives statistics from many 
sourees. They are worthy of consideration. 

The Georgia state agricultural college finds the average 
earning power of 1,271 farmers of that state investigated. 
(hose who had no schooling earned only $240 a year. A com- 
mon school education gave a return of $565.50 a year, while a 
high school education enabled the farmers to earn $664.50 a 
vear. By attending an agricultural short course the earning 
went up to $895.95 and by graduating from an agricultural col- 
lege the earnings averaged $1,254. 

In a survey of 453 tenant farmers in Iowa, Illinois and 
Indiana the department of agriculture found that they who 
had finished high school earned $526 a year more than those 
who had only a common school education and those who went 
to agricultural college earned $979 a year more than those who 
quit after finishing high school. 

The Kansas agricultural college investigated 1,237 farms and 
found that the common school products earned $422 a year; the 
high school farmers $554; the partial or short course college men 
$859, and the college graduate $1,452. To match each $100 
the common school education gave these Kansas farmers, the 
high school gave $131, the partial college course $203, and the 
complete college course $290 

» the beneficiaries. 

Stated in another way, 
taking forty years as the 
iverage farm life of farmers, ia 
their life earnings would be 
$16,880 for those atte aang 
common schools only; 
160 for those who went thru 
high school; $34,360 for 
those who went part time 
to college, and $58,080 for 
those who completed a 
college course. In short, 
the college man equaled in 
earning power three com- 
mon school men, or, he 
could give his family three 
times the comforts and 
benefits of the other man. 

The University of Wis- 
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on another phase of education. Those who had high school 
advantages became tenants two years younger than those who 
had only common school education and they became farm 
owners four years younger. Those with district school educa- 
tion averaged $6,488 in capital above indebtedness and made 
an average income of $464 while those with high school educa- 
tion averaged a capital of $10,000 above their debts and made a 
labor income of $761 a year. 

Another study in New York state shows that the farmers who 
had taken.a short course at the agricultural college made twice 
the income of the farmers who had not had any college agri- 
culture and those who were agricultural college graduates made 
three times more, all with about the same capital investments. 
The college graduates showed more money invested in farms, 
tho with no more working capital, showed greater efficiency of 
labor, horses, machinery and capital, and got larger yields from 
fields, cows and orchards. 

The Wisconsin university, in a study of 825 farms, shows 
that the value of the homes they live in increases with educa- 
tional advantages. Those with common school education aver- 
aged a worth of $1,764; those with short course in agriculture 
worth $1,837; those with high school worth $1,939, and those 
who had finished college lived in homes worth $2,558. It will 
interest the women, or the girls not yet married to farmers, to 
know that of the men who had but a common school education, 

2 percent had bathrooms; 24 percent of those who had short 
courses in agriculture; 27 percent of the high school graduates 
had bathrooms and 49 percent of the college men. Seventeen 
percent of the common school men had modern lighting in their 
homes; 22 percent of the short course men; 21 percent of the 
high school men; and 44 
percent of the college men. 
When it comes to heating 
the homes, 22 percent of 
the common school men 
had modern furnaces; 30 
percent of the short course 
men; 30 percent of the high 
school men and 47 percent 
of the college men. 

Maryland investigations 
reveal about the same 
truth, that the more train- 
ing in colleges of agriculture 
a man gets the greater his 
income. The men who 
went to an agricultural col- 
lege one year and quit aver- 
aged $754 the first year of 
farming and $1,161 in 1922. 
Those who went three years 








consin investigated 825 
farms and found that the 
annual average income of 
the common school man 
was $1,630; of those who 
ittended the winter short course in agriculture was $1,980; of 
those who went to high school was $2,168; and those who went 
thru college was $2,436. It took the ones with a common school 
education three years longer to acquire a clear title to their 
farms than it did the high school graduate. So this saving of 
interest should be credited to income also. 

Ohio has its record also. Common school education paid Ohio 
farmers an average labor income of $278 a year; the high school 
education was worth $325; partial college training increased 

the income to $707 and the complete agricultural college course 
helped the farmers to earn $1,422 a year. The college training 
gave five times the income that a common school education did. 
The investigation in New York state by Cornell University 
lassifies according to capital invested. In Tompkins county 
769 were questioned and it was found that those who had a hig 
chool education were making nearly twice what those did who 
had attended only the grade schools, and those who had gone 
beyond high school were making nearly three times as much as 
1e grade school men on the same capital investment. 

Two hundred and forty-seven in Jefferson county were in- 
vestigated. Of those with a capital of $1,000 or less, they who 

id a common school education averaged an income ‘of $318 at 

n average age of 36, while those with high school education 
veraged $559 a year at 29 years of age. With capital between 
$1 000 and $2,000 those who had common sc choo! advantages, 
it 37 years averaged $561 and the high school men at 31 years 
veraged $659. When the capital was between $2,000 and 
$5,000, the grade school education was worth $864 and that of 
he high schools worth $866, but the average age of the former 
vas 40 and of the latter 28, so the high school education had 
juite an advantage after all. Those with more than $3,000 
ipital earned $1,086 a year with common school advantages at 
in average age of 40 and the high school men, averaging 37 
ars of age, got an income of $2,087 a year. 
\ further study of 404 men in Jefferson county throws light 


One of the modern types of school buildings. 


and quit earned $884 the 
first year and $2,002 in 
1922. Those who com- 
pleted the four-year course 
in college earned $1,269 the 
fist year and $2,233 in 1922. The length of time between 
quitting school and 1922 is not stated, but the time, whatever 
it is, is equal for all these cases. 

Boys, all of these investigations point out one great truth: 
it pays to stay in school and get an education. But mere stayin 
in school will not do it. Of course, one has to get a little out-of- 
school life in order to pass the required credits, but one boy can 
apply himself and get much more out of school life than another 
who does not apply himself to the job of getting all possible out 
of school advantages. 

There is always the temptation with boys just maturing 
into manhood to cut short the school days and get into 
business or into farming for themselves. They want to be- 
come earners so they can take their places in the groups of 
friends who have money to spend. There is a tendency to 
belittle education at the age when a boy thinks he knows as 
much or more than his father. Much of the school studies 
seem useless anyway, so unless the school is very attractive 
or the parents very insistent, the boy is going to drop out of 
school before he should. This is especially true in the little 
one-room schooi where big boys feel out of place with the 
smaller children. The consolidated school is valuable in that 
it attracts and holds the older beys and girls. It gives age 
associations. 

Children like to associate with their ages so if work has 
kept a boy from going to school until his classmates have 
gone bey ond him he is apt to quit if he can. Often it is the 

fault of parents who have given the boys tasks that have 
ke ~pt them out of school until all desire to continue has been 
killed. Great credit is due the béy or girl who goes to school 
with children far younger in years. 

Much depends upon the teacher She may not inspire her 
pupils with a desire to learn. Maybe she has not had the 
support of the parents and has become indifferent to her 
opportunities and responsfbilities. 


Note the 


number of windows, which assure well-lighted rooms 
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WHAT ABOUT THE WHEAT CROP? 


Some Facts That Are Worth Considering 


By A. H. SNYDER 


all kinds of publications for some time. Many plans 

and schemes have been proposed for relieving the 
unhappy situation in which wheat growers have been placed, 
In most cases, the proponents of one plan brand all other 
proposals as “unsound economically” and sometimes question 
the sincerity of those who do not agree with their ideas on 
the subject. 

It seems to be quite generally agreed, however, that there 
are really two peoblente. First, what can be done that will 
increase the income received by wheat growers for the crop 
which has just been harvested, and, second, what steps can 
be taken that will reduce the likelihood that a similar situa- 
tion will oecur in future years. The first is an immediate 
problem and any solution which will not bring quick results 
is not worth considering. The second problem can be at- 
tacked in an entirely different way. 

Of the various solutions for the first problem, only two 
have received serious attention. The fixing of a minimum 
rice by the government has received considerable support, 
but the memory of a brief experience with price fixing during 
war times has made the majority of farmers opposed to that 
plan and this fact together with the general antagonism 
toward governmental tampering with business makes it 
appear extremely unlikely that a plan of that nature will 
be adopted. 

The Farm Bureau Federation is urging the utilization of 
the warehouse act and intermediate credit act as a means 
for relief. Under the former act the secretary of agriculture 
is empowered to designate suitable warehouses which may be 
licensed and bonded and 
which may issue receipts 


Wats and wheat prices have had the headlines in 


and India, was 109 million acres. In 1918 and 1919 the 
average for these countries was 142 million acres. That the 
average acreage of wheat in these same countries has been 
but slightly decreased and is still far above the pre-war 
acreage is evident from the fact that 137 million acres is 
reported as the acreage for this year. 

his year the five exporting countries mentioned grew 28 
million more acres of wheat than they grew in the pre-war 
period 1909-1913. This increase more than replaces the pre- 
war exports from Russia and the Danube country. 

According to authentic reports the five principal importing 
countries of Europe, whose average pre-war acreage was 
thirty-four and a half million acres, are now growing about 
31 million acres, which is an increase froni a low point of 
26 million acres during the war. 

In the case of the ‘tnited States, the acreage during the 
period 1909-13 was 47 million acres; for 1918-19, it was 67 
million acres; and this year we are growing 58 million acres. 

Until some method is devised whereby wheat growers may 
be able to determine in advance of planting whether the 
crop will return the cost of production, it seems inevitable 
that there will be times when the acreage and yield will be 
larger than the market will take at a profitable price under 
the present system of marketing. The same is true as regards 
other farm crops and products, but the seriousness of the 
wheat situation lies in the fact that wheat is grown ex- 
clusively in some sections of the country. 

One-crop farming, regardless of what the crop may be, is 
always more hazardous than a system of farming which 
furnishes a number of crops for market. There is scarcely 

a crop which in some sea- 
sons 1s not unprofitable to 





for grain stored therein 
that are acceptable as col- 
lateral in obtaining loans 
if the farmer needs credit. 

Just how effective this 
plan will prove by way of 
holding grain off the mar- 
ket and thereby increasing 
the price depends upon the 
percentage of farmers which 
will keep their grain in 
bins on their farms or in 
some other place where it 
will not become a part of 
the “visible supply.” If 
wheat growers were more 
thoroly and completely or- 
ganized a plan for holding 
grain and feeding the mar- 
ket gradually would offer 
much greater basis for hope 








a large percentage of grow- 
ers, either thru over-pro- 
duction, partial crop failure, 
or otherwise. On the other 
hand, practically every crop 
will in certain seasons re- 
turn a profit to a large 
percentage of growers. The 
man who grows a variety 
of crops and products may 
run a greater chance of 
producing an unprofitable 
crop, but he also is much 
more certain to receive a 
profit from part of his 
operations than is the man 
who stakes his whole sea- 
son’s work ona single crop. 

The suggestion of the 
wheat council that a search 
be made for “profitable 
diversification” is worthy 
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of success. It is extreme- 
ly unfortunate that the 
great farmers’ cooperative 
grain marketing organization which was launched some two 
years ago is not in shape to function in the present emergency. 

“The expansion in the wheat area of the chief exporting 
countries, coupled with the decreased buying power ol 
western Europe, is responsible for the price situation which 
now prevails,” according to the economists of the United 
States department of agriculture. It is also pointed out that 
“Significant changes have taken place in the European 
methods of purchasing our wheat. Before the war, wheat 
was bought in large quantities shortly after harvest either 
for immediate or forward shipment. Owing to the straitened 
financial conditions of European consumers and difficulties 
incident to fluctuating exchange, there has developed a 
tendency to purchase more largely on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
This increases dependence upon American storage and financ- 
ing facilities and suggests the necessity of action upon the 
part of producers, bankers and handlers looking toward a 
more gradual movement from the farms to meet the new 
methods of foreign purchase.” ; 

As a solution of the wheat production problem in future 
years, the recently created wheat council of the United 
States expressed briefly the steps which are generally con- 
ceded to be advisable when it stated that permanent pros- 
perity of wheat farmers lies “(1) in reduced acreage, (2) in 
cultural methods to produce more from the acres that are 
cultivated, (3) in searching for profitable diversification, and 
(4) im large measure by raising their own food and feed, 
and, above all, in orderly marketing.” 

During the war the acreage of wheat was greatly increased 
in the principal wheat producing countries, with the excep- 
tion of Russia and the Danubian countries. In the five 
years just before the war, 1909-1913, the average acreage of 


United States, Canada, Argentina, Australia 
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of the most careful con- 
; sideration by everyone who 
is growing wheat exclusively. Both from the standpoint of 
maintaining the soil and assuring a more stable and certain 
income each year, the sooner one-crop farming is reduced to 
a minimum the better for those who are practicing that type 
of farming. Just what crops and products will best fit into 
a system of farming in the sections where wheat is now 
grown almost exclusively is a problem not only for the 
farmers in that territory but one in which they must have 
the greatest assistance possible from the experiment stations 
and department of agriculture. 

Many fail to see how the suggestion that cultural methods 
to produce more from the acres cultivated can help to solve 
the problem. As a matter of fact, low cost of production 

ver bushel almost invariably goes with high yield per acre. 
hose who are getting the best yields are quite generally 
producing their crop at the lowest cost per bushel, and con- 
sequently obtaining the greatest profit, or suffer the least 
loss. ucing more per acre does not mean greater total 
production if the acreage grown is properly adjusted. 

But even when the acreage planted in wheat is as carefully 
adjusted to probable demand as can possibly be done, it is 
inevitable that there will still be seasons in which a surplus 
will be produced. The total production varies widely accord- 
ing to seasonal conditions and the same acreage will produce 
much more in some seasons than in others. 

In view of this fact the problem will not be solved until a 
method is devised for taking care of the surplus in years 
when there is a surplus. Whether this should and can best 
be done by the government, or by an organization of wheat 
growers is a question upon which there is honest difference 
of opinion. Certainly it will not be done by unorganized, 
individual action on the part of growers. There is still much 
truth in the old saying that “what is (Continued on page 45 
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Something Farmers Should Watch 


By O. M. KILE 











YR at least the next ten years, the prices on our principal 


staple farm crops will be set in Europe. There is no 

escaping this so long as we grow an exportable surplus— 
that is, unless we set up some sort of artificial arrangement like 
that proposed in congress last session, whereby the government 
could buy up all surplus crops, create a small shortage in this 
country, raise prices at home and sell the relatively 
surplus abroad at whatever loss might be necessary. We may 
get the city consumer to agree to help pay the bill in a case of 
this kind—and in fact he ought to be willing to do this in order 
to help preserve our basic industry on which all depend—but 
it is going to take a lot of educating before he sees the point. — 

So it is a pretty safe bet that the next decade will see us still 
depending upon foreign markets to set our prices. After that 
time it may not make so much difference to us about foret 
markets—we will have mighty little to export unless we greatly 
increase production, as for instance by quadrupled use of new 
and cheaper fertilizers. 

In normal times Europe produces ninety-five percent of the 
foodstuffs she consumes and it is only the remaining five percent 
that we have a chance to supply. For this market we must 
compete with the rest of the entire world. Ninety percent of 
all the surplus farm crops of the world are sold in that market. 
Here is where the American farmer actually comes into direct 
competition with the coolie of the Orient, the brown man of 
\ustralia, the Greaser of South America and the Hottentot of 
Africa. Eachistryingto sell his surplus in the European market. 

And never forget that it is the price of the surplus that sets 
the price on all the rest of the supply in an exporting country 
like the United States. Adam Smith settled that point a 
hundred years ago when it came up in France and England. 
He expressed it in effect thus: 

“If ten bags of beans are produced and there is a market for 
only nine, the tenth bag sets the price for all, and the whole 
ten bags will not bring as much returns, usually, as would the 
nine, if the tenth had not been produced.”’ 


What We May Expect 


It is, therefore, decidedly in order to take a look at some of 
these foreign competitors, both present and prospective, and 
see what sort of competition we may expect during the years 
while we are still dependent upon European markets. 5 

At present, four countries supply ninety percent of all this 
agricultural surplus. These are the United States, Canada 
\rgentina, and Australia, of which the share of the United 
States is about one-half. But what new countries may come into 
the picture? Where are the great unoccupied or undevel 
areas of the earth's surface that have real potentialities? What 
progress is being made in turning these possibilities into actu- 
alities? In short, from what quarters may we look for compe- 
tition and how severe is this eompetition likely to be? 

Most of us fail to realize the vast areas of good agricultural 
land still lying largely unused in some sections of the world. 
(rue, there are no more virgin Mississippi valleys made up of 
treeless level plains of great fertility and ideal elinain, still 
awaiting exploitation. But we are likely to under-estimate the 
possibilities of such a region as the Niger and Gani river valleys 
{ Afriea. There is said to be something like 25,000,000 acres 
of potentially good agricultural land in the Senegal-Niger 
region. 

A representative of the department of agriculture traveling 
n Manchuria reports that 100,000,000 bushels of wheat were 
harvested in that country this year and that seventy-five per- 
cent of this will be exported. Russia in Asia is another country 
t will pay to keep an eye on. We might mention, also, new 
levelopments in Australia, new irrigation projects near the 
legendary site of the Biblical Garden of Eden, or the effects of 

ew tools and new methods put into the hands of India’s teeming 
muhions. But in the present article we will confine ourselves 
neighbors to the south—the great and as yet largely 
appreciated continent of South America. : 





How many of us realize that South America has doubled its 
population in the last twenty years; that three states bordering 
on the Atlantic—Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay—now have 
a population of 40,000,000; that Buenos Aires and Rio de 
Janeiro are now thriving modern cities each with a million 

pulation and with skyscrapers and facilities that compare 
avorably with those of Cleveland, Baltimore or St. Louis? 

To get down to particulars, how many appreciate that 
Argentina comprises 1,110,000 square miles—is about equal in 
area to twenty states the size of Illinois and has soil every bit 
as level and as fertile as the justly famous farms of lowa? 
Eighty percent of this land is suitable for agriculture. Today 
only about twenty percent of the tillable land is under cultiva- 
tion. Nearly 20,000,000 acres are in alfalfa. 

Large Scale Farming 

“Qne Argentine farmer of my acquaintance sows 5,000 acres 
of alfalfa each year and expects to keep it up for fifteen or 
twenty years; that is, until he has to commence to reseed,” 
said an observer of the department of agriculture who recently 
returned from a careful study of South American agriculture. 

“Farming in the Argentine is on an almost unbelievably 
large seale. Ten thousand acres is a small estate; 100,000 acres 
is just an ordinary sized farm. The owner usually lives in a 

reat house in the midst of his holdings—his estanchio—and the 
land is partitioned out to share farmers. These are usually of 
Italian, Spanish and Portuguese descent—badly mixed. 

“There is a great gap between the land owner and the 
tenant. The latter live ordinarily in mere shacks six to eight 
feet high made of brush on three sides and hung with gunny 
sacks on the fourth side. 

“Great herds of work horses are kept. These are worked in 
shifts of one-half day each and then turned out to graze. They 
get no grain but keep fat on the exceedingly nour:shing grass. 
~ “Labor is handled in much the same way on the great wheat- 
growing estates where a single field often contains a thousand 
acres. Under these conditions they can produce wheat at one- 
half the cost in the Mid-West. They can produce at less than 
thirty to forty cents a bushel.” 

We in the United States have long been familiar with Argen- 
tina’s vast production of wheat and cattle. From an area of 
about 15,000,000 acres—about the wheat area of Kansas and 
Nebraska—she exported before the war practically as much 
wheat as we did. When it comes to meats, no other continent 
is in South America’s class. In 1920 she exported nearly three 
times as much meat as all the rest of the world put together. 
Her meat exports were nearly fourteen times those of the United 
States. Of this total, nearly two-thirds come from Argentina. 

Dairy Industry Well Started 

But cattle production in Argentina and Uruguay has about 
reached its limit. The development during the next decade 
will in all probability be very similar to what took place in our 
own Mississippi valley cattle country when the great ranches 
were broken up. A more intensive type of agriculture with 

reatly increased total production will result. Already the 
_ industry is getting well under way. 

“The old dairy countries may as well accept Argentine 
Republic as a permanent competitor,” says D. 8. Bullock, 
another department of agriculture observer, who has spent a 
dozen years in South America. Argentina is just on the point of 
turning to a certain extent from the beef industry to the dairy 
industry. Her condition reminds me of those we had in Wis- 
consin about thirty-five years ago. 

“As an example of large-scale dairy production, I mention 
one plant near Rosario, which has 8,000 cows. Its land is 
divided into units of 150 acres each and 100 cows are placed on 
each unit in charge of a ‘dairyman,’ whose duty it is to hire the 
help and manage the unit. 

The chief drawbacks to rapid development of Argentina have 
been lack of railways and the holding of the land in large 
tracts. But both these difficulties are being overcome. With 
the tremendous influx of immigrants (Continued on page 71 
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Japanese Oddities 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 








Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
one trip around the werld. He has rambled through more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are ba on actual experience 








IKE the Chinese in many 
respects, the Japanese do 
many things just oppo- 

site from the way we do them. 
In building a house they make 
the roof first. This is the most 
important part of the house. 
It is covered with heavy tile 
so the typhoons will not blow 


polite and cheerful that they 
often receive an announcement 
of a death in the family with 
laughter. They wear white for 
mourning and if they have 
flowers at a funeral they are 
artificial. 

The patron of a store thanks 
the merchant for selling him 
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in their homes are generally safe. In a 
Japanese city a house is numbered as it 
is built so a house with the number 658 
may be a mile from that numbered 660. 
House numbers, therefore, mean nothing 
to the person trying to find where a cer- 
tain house is located. The carpenter does 
not push the saw or plane as we do, he 
pulls them toward him. 

In Japan the men boss the women while 
the opposite is true in our country. If 
you do not believe this ask the first mar- 
ried man who is boss at his place. 

Japanese have a mania for committing 
suicide. There are more suicides in Japan 
than in any other country on earth. The 
method of doing this changes. When I 
visited Japan ten years ago, the most com- 
mon method was by tyingone’s self down 
to the rail on a railroad track so that when 
the train came it would be impossible to 
get loose. . 

At present the commonest method of 
committing suicide is to take rat poison. 


So many are using this method that drug stores have been for- 
bidden to sell rat poison at all unless the purchaser can demon- 
strate that it is wanted for another purpose. 

4 man is not recognized as dead until he is officially an- 


nounced dead. Thus an official 
often draws his salary for 


as people who stay 


patronage. 








The age of the boy is indicated by the 


size of the checks in his clothing 


it off. During an earthquake, goods rather than the merchant thanking the customer for his 
three earthquakes are recorded 

every day in Japan on the average, these tiles will slide off so 
it is the man in the street who gets hurt, 


When a Japanese writes a letter, he makes the lines up an! 
down instead of across the page as we do. He takes off his shoes 


before entering a barber shop, store o1 
even his own home. 

The doors in a Japanese house do no; 
swing on hinges, they slide. The partitions 
also slide po pols made of paper in frames 
of wood. I slept in a Japanese house jn 
cold weather and every time I woke up | 
thought I was out of doors. 

In the public baths men and women 
get into the tub together;the only thing 
keeping them apart is a stick across the 
tub. If a man takes a bath in a hotel. 
unless he objects seriously, a girl will as- 
sist him in the operation. 

At the great railway depots men and 
women use the same toilet at one and the 
same time. A very large portion of the 
revenue for running the city of Tokyo 
comes from licensing houses of ill fame. 
It is said that the yoshwara alone has in 
it thirty-five hundred women. 

Someone has said that Japan is the one 
nation that has upset the course of his- 
tory. Whether that be true or not no 


nation has ever made such gigantic struggles forward in fifty 
years as have the Japanese during the last half century. 

The Shintoest believes that a man’s ancestors are still on 
earth in spirit and that he is surrounded by them and that they 


take an interest in all that he 
does. 





months after he is dead, or 
until the official announcement 
is made. A building is not 
taxed until it is officially re- 
eorded. If it is recorded and 
burns down it is taxed just the 
same until the official record 
is erased. 

A marriage is not legal until 
it is recorded. Ordinarily men 
object to recording marriages 
and a man can take a wife, live 
with her awhile and if he is 
not satisfied with her he car 
leave her and she has no re- 
course. 

In some Japanese cities 2 
child is not officially inexistence 
until its birth is recorded and 
it cannot enter the public 
school without a birth certifi- 
eate. There are thousands of 
illegitimate children who are 
not counted at all. The statis- 
ties showing about ninety- 
eight percent of the Japanese 
as literate are unreliable as are 
the divorce statistics. 

Much of the hard labor on 
the streets is done by women. 
I was told that the first sewer 
in the city of Tokyo was almost 








wholly dug by women. I saw 
women hitched to carts like 
oxen in every Japanese city | 
visited. 


It used to be that a woman would get up and let a man sit 
down. on a street car. While in Tokyo recently the cars were so 
crowded that but few could sit down. It is said that the city 
owns the street car system and is trying to discourage people 
riding upon the cars, so the service is very bad. 

The Japanese bury people in a sitting posture. They areso able. If a son marries an only 


Hitting on two cylinders 


Japan is the world’s great 
nursery, or the Paradise of 
babies as another has ex- 
pressed it. Babies are every- 
where and it is very seldom 
that you hear one of them cry. 

The whole nation has kept 
its child heart and childhood 
is the golden age in that coun- 
try. re are hundreds of men 
who make their living amusing 
children. 

Once a year is held the Boys’ 
Festival and a month later the 
Girls’ Festival. The business 
houses close and the whole 
nation does honor to the boys 
and girls. 

Boys and girls do not play 
on the streets ther, neither 


do —_ a hee ~ together, 
asarule. Ifa p a game 
with a girl and Ioaee he puts a 


dab of paint on his face. If the 
pr loses she sticks a straw in 
= hair. — 
apanese y pie do 
not fall in love with Soak other 
and get married. The parents 
arrange the matches and ofter 
set. the day for the marriage 
without the young people 
knowing anything about it or 
even being acquainted with 
each other. 
A Japanese woman never 


expects to love anyone but her own children and she never 
lets on that she loves them in public. Instead of praying for a 
good husband she prays for a kind mother-in-law. 

When she marries a man, she goes to live in his father’s home 


and she must please her mo.her-in-law or her life will be miser- 


(Continued on page 72 
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A county agent and a few of his thousand “‘bosses’’ 


A COUNTY AGENT CONFESSES 


The Man With a Thousand Bosses 


By BOYD RIST 


flivver, and a whole county to roam over. I am one of 
them. There are twenty-two hundred of us scattered all 

wer the United States, one in nearly every agricultural county. 
We might be classed as publicity oracles, gopher chasers, tree 
sprayers, cholera sow protectors, hen cullers, and many other 
tems too numerous to mention. I believe I could qualify under 
uny of the above classifications. For instance, every time it 

ins, the wind blows, or the sun peeps from behind a cloud the 
nterprising reporter of the Morning Sun wants to know how 
nany million dollars the sudden change was worth—and the 
wracle starts telling the reporter about how cows learned to like 
sweet clover, just like Henry Abbott did celery; i. e., thru 
necessity and constant practice. 

lhe enterprising reporter has a keen nose for news, however, 
or he says “Our farmer readers get tired of reading only about 
Prunella Prudence’s lawn party and who won the consolation 
prize—what they want their newspaper to print is their 
name every time they harvest a good crop, how to 
plant soybeans and why, and if their new sheriff 
has caught the escaped convict.” Without 
the newspaper the county agent would get 
ilong about as well as a flivver without 
gasoline. How could you chase the 
gophers out of a township without the 
newspaper’s enthusiasm and good will? 
(Gophers thrive on neighborhood scraps, 

it let old man cooperation get on the 

job and they make a rapid exit. Silas 
loves says “Gophers are a gol derm 
lisance in the alfalfy but they do start 
he conerete mixer to workin’ in cementin’ 
ood fellowship in the community.” It’s 
ot surprising that folks like to work to- 
vether when they once get started. They 
soon begin to see and think of many things 
hey eam do easily working together, that 
vould be difficult alone. Two years ago 
\Villiam Hoyle was plumb disgusted about find- 
ng seventy percent of his apples wormy. His 
1eighbor, Fred Tucker, was also disgusted, only 
nore so. Every time he ate an apple, unless his 
vife carefully inspected it, he found what’s worse than a worm— 
: half a worm. The net result of these experiences together 
vith a demonstration at Dave Boesiger’s orchard which showed 
lean fruit beeause of spraying, was a community meeting, 
where old man cooperation again got a job. Four men bought 
a sprayer and spray materials a 5 decided to chase the worms 
by working together. : 

The men got along so well that the women folks decided to 
go them one better. They organized a country club with four- 
teen members and here Mrs. Harmony found a permanent job. 
Uhese folks got so interested making dress forms, new hats, and 
how to use the cold pack method of canning that they forgot 
all about Susie Wheeler’s chronic coffee borrowing habit and its 
corresponding forgetfulness, and Mary Crawford’s inability to 
keep a hired girl. 

In fact these folks got along so well that their president, Mrs. 
Rose Marshall, was asked to give several days of her spare time 
telling other groups in the various communities of the county 
what a women’s country club (in the country) can do. 

So well did Mrs. Marshall do the job of telling what their 
community was doing that I was kept busy a week arranging 
lress form meetings to be conducted by Miss Gladys Brown of 
he extension department. 

It was during the dress form season that the enterprising 
reporter again eager to do his part headlined his principal story 
like this: “Women Make Their Own Forms,” thereby deepen- 
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A lesson iin soil fertility 


ing the belief in the minds of the suspicious and suspecting 
males that you never can believe your eyes. It was Mrs. 
Marshall that dispelled the illusion in the next morning’s paper 
by giving an account of a contest in their community in which 
the men were asked to select from an assortment of dress forms 
of twenty local women the ene representing his own wife. 

In some ways the women are two or three jumps ahead of their 
husbands. For instance, the women want to know which hen 
laid the egg. When Biddy cackles they want to know “Did she 
lay or does she lie?’ At a culling meeting it is the woman that 
asks the most questions. I am not ready to admit it is a woman's 
natural curiosity in this particular case. The hen has been 
paying some of father’s debts and the women feel justly proud 
of this achievement. And they want to make a still better 
showing. Practically every woman in the county knows how to 
cull. If she didn’t learn it at a culling meeting she learned it 
from some one, who learned it from someone who learned it at 

a culling meeting. The women are training their men to 
ask more questions. At least, there is a constant 
increase in the stream of questions that are sent 

over the telephone or come in thru the office 
door. Now to be ready for most every 
emergency we had origimally planned a 
notebook that would fit inte the palm of 
your hand, so that one could thumb to 
the right page to find out what’s wrong 
with a sow when she dies or how to keep 
ants out of the pantry without the 
ovesitioner knowing from where the 
information came. 
That was several years ago before I 
knew very many men by their first name. 

Now, when a question is asked, nine 

times out of ten it is answered by telling 
the experience of some other farmer in the 
county. There is a sign hanging up in this 
office with two words, “Swap Ideas.” Anyone 
coming into the office generally leaves as much 
information as he tak es out. 

We do have a filing system listing projects, 
results of demonstrations, local leaders, club 
members and the good cooks in the county. In 
it are the records for eight years’ activities. The records show 
I connected up in this county eight years ago as the general 
switchboard for the three main bosses, the United States 
department of agriculture, state colle ge and local farm organiza- 
tion. I started sparking under that illuminating title of farm 
demonstrator. 

The morning after I dropped into this county I thought that 
the bottled-up grievances of forty years were uncorked and 
poured on my head. 

Violent protests thundred continually from several directions. 
All of which had a very desirable effect in the end. Those folks 
that believed in the institution were glued together for the com- 
mon purpose of keeping the work going. I was a young man, 
fresh from the college of agriculture, and even tho I was born 
and raised onthe farm, here was a problem that was different 
from plowing corn or making a soil analysis. And it couldn’t 
be solved in the chemical laboratories or expla ined on the black- 
board. There was one thing, however, my bosses were agreed 
upon—that my job was to make good. 

Well, it couldn’t be done alone. I ite all the energy I 
possessed, had it not been for the local farmers’ organization 
here on the firing line and the various leaders in the sca 
communities taking an active interest in the promotion of the 
work I would have been as useless as a cistern without.a pump. 

The three bosses got their heads together a number of times 
with the hope of making the work (Continued on page 83 





HE first question, as a general rule, that governs the 
construction of a eiicy house is the amount of money 
required to construct it. This, of course, depends upon 

the extent to which one is going to build, that is, whether you 

are building to house 100 or 500 hens. The cost also depends 
upon whether you contemplate elaborating on the building of 
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By taking lumber in building at right this house could be 


made semi-monitor type 


the house by putting in additional equipment. It is the writer's 
opinion that frequently poultry houses are built without any 
regard to the health and vitality of the hen, and in these cases 
the house can be remodeled or reconstructed. 

The location of the poultry house should receive some con- 
sideration. Many poultry producers believe that shade is 
valuable for poultry. There is no question as to the truth of this 
belief, yet like all good things it is oftentimes overdone. When 
a poultry house is located in a grove of trees, there is always the 
chance of eliminating nature’s great disinfecting agency, the 
sunlight. Sunlight in itself will destroy more disease bacteria 
than any chemical concoction that can be sprayed in or about 
the poultry house. It has been the 
experience of the’ writer in con- 
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THE CORNBELT POULTRY HOUSE 


Suggestions Based on the Experience of Many 
By WM. H. LAPP 
poultry and, if possible, slightly rolling ground is preferred t. 


the flat areas. The soil condition is hard to govern on man) 
cornbelt farms and yet, if it is at all possible, try to locate ove: 
an area fairly open. In other words, good ground drainage i: 
advisable, 

It is not wise to select a low area in preference to highe: 
round for two reasons. First, of course, is drainage. It ix 
stter to let the water drain away from the ground about th: 

poultry house. Then, too, air currents affect the conditions in 
the house. In decidedly low areas the cold air in spring an: 
fall will pocket and be very uncomfortable for the birds. Often. 
times this helps in lowering the vitality of the flock and makes i: 
susceptible to colds. 

Other factors entering into the location of a poultry hous: 
are convenience and protection when considered in the light o! 
the other buildings on the place. It is well not to locate too 
close to the hoghouse or cattle barn because the hens are 
enticed away from the poultry house. 

One should keep in mind also that the element of time enters 
into location. The poultry house should be located so as to 
conserve time in attending to the flock. It must be a reasonable 
distance from the dwelling house and yet not too far, as most of 
the farmers’ wives take care of the poultry and their efforts 
must not be wasted in getting to the buildings. 

Then, too, the farther away from the house we locate th« 
poultry the more apt we are to have unwelcome callers, espe- 
cially when the young stock is about matured. The poultry 
house should be located fairly close to the granary so that the 
task of feeding does not take too much time. If possible, the 
location of the other buildings can provide a protection for the 
poultry house. This has proven beneficial in many cases. 

Probably the next problem that enters into the construction 
of the peulley house js the size. This natu depends upon 
how extensively the poultry unit is devel . Itcan be stated, 
tho, without much fear of e ration, that seventy percent or 
more of the poultry houses in the cornbelt area are overcrowded. 
This is one of the greatest evils of the poultry business and can 
be found universally distributed. 

The writer happened to visit a farm in Johnson coun 

during the past year an 


, Iowa, 
found 





sulting with many poultry pro- 
ducers that the cause for their 
trouble can usually be traced di- 
rectly to the elimination of sun- 
light from the ground around and 
in the poultry house. Many times 
during the past year I have been 
called to farms where people were 
experiencing trouble with diseases 
like roup, cholera, coccidiosus 
tuberculosis, etc. I would find 
that the ground surrounding the 
poultry house was damp and an 
ideal place for diseases of various 
kinds to live and thrive. This 
damp condition was oftentimes 
due to the fact that the house 
was located in a grove. 

Sometimes it is well to know a 
little about the ground where 
one is going to construct a henhouse. I found a peculiar con- 
dition on one farm in the central part of lowa. The people 
had been living on the place about two years and had ex- 
perienced such difficulty in raising poultry that they were 
about to give up in despair. They requested some assistance 
in ascertaining the trouble. It was found that the houses were 
built on a portion of ground that had been used for many 
years as a feedlot for cattle and hogs. 

Upon questioning the owner and the neighbors I learned that 
the people living on this farm prior to the present owner had 
lost practically all their hens and many of their young chicks, 
also a considerable number of their livestock. The condition 
was not a fault of the present owner, but was handed to him 
in the bargain for the place. There was no question but what 
the disease was present in the ground and the high degree of 
organic matter present in the feedlot made it all the easier for 
disease bacteria to live and thrive. 

The poultry house was located to one side of the feedlot in 
the center of a large group of cottonwood trees, that no doubt 
had served for a windbreak. There was but one thing to do if 
the owner desired to get immediate relief from these conditions, 
and that was to change the location of thé house and keep the 
poultry away from this area. The houses were moved and there 
was a change in the condition of the birds; in fact, the death 
loss was reduced to a minimum. 

Location may mean the difference between success or failure 
with the poultry unit and is one factor which deserves careful 
eonsideration. Naturally a southern exposure is best for 








Semi-monitor house protected by another building 





a po house ten feet wide and 
7 twenty feet long. In this house 
was a mixed lot of try mostly 


of the American breeds. The 
owner was bemoaning thefact that 
he had not received any eggs dur- 
ing the winter months and that he 
had lost for the past few vears « 
large percentage of his poultry 
from some sort of disease. 

This house, according to the 
dimensions, would accommodate 
adequately about fifty birds allow- 
ing four square feet of floor space 
per bird. With the amount of 
ventilation provided, fifty woul: 
have been the maximum to place 
in the building. Yet, by actual 
count, there were 205 birds in the 
house at that time, or four times 
as many as it would accommo- 
date. As a general rule, only one thing can happen from such a 
condition. Nature will step in and do a little free culling for 
the owner and when nature culls a flock it is hard on the 
pocketbook. 

Crean reduces the vitality of the hens and makes 
them susceptible to disease. A hen breathes faster than a hog 
or a cow and requires an abundance of .ean, fresh air to main- 
tain her vitality. Estimate closely the size of the flock you 
wish to keep and build the house large enough to accommo- 
date it adequately. By all means do not overcrowd the birds. 
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A clean-up and plowing would help 
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It is not the size of a flock that counts in profits, it is the 
rate at which it produces. Lower the cost of producing a dozen 
eggs by having iy 7 thrifty stock. There is a lady in 
Mahaska county, lowa, who produced a net revenue of 
last year from ninety hens. She did not overcrowd and there 
is no question but what she did better per bird than many 
with flocks three times that size. The correct amount of space 
to allow per bird, in the poultry house, is three square feet for 
the small breeds and four square feet for the larger fowls. 

The maximum number of birds to be kept in any house 
depends upon certain conditions. It is not advisable, on the 
average farm, to build a house larger than will accommodate 
500 fowls. If one desires to keep a larger flock than 500, it is 
better to build two units. It is hard to manage a single unit 
in excess of 500 birds. Ventilation and disease control are 
easier in two or more distinct units. 

The type of poultry house is important and deserves verv 
careful consideration. It is a well-known fact that a type of 
poultry house adapted to one section of the country may not 
prove desirable or advisable for another section. There are 
ibout four different types of poultry houses common to the 
cornbelt. They are the shed roof type, or one-span roof, the 
gable roof, or two-span roofs, combination roof, or short-span 
and long-span, and the semi-monitor type, or sawtooth-shaped 
house. 

The shed roof type house is one of the most common houses 
constructed for poultry. 
has its advantages and disad- 
vantages. It can be built 
more economically than some 
of the other types. One of its 
chief disadvantages is the 
fact. that it must be con- 
structed too narrow and too 
small to house the average 
sized flock. Sometimes it is 
built too low to. get the 
maximum light into the 
house. For the cornbelt sec- 
tion a house should be built 
at least sixteen feet wide, so 
that the birds will be pro- 
tected from the openings on 
the south side of the house 
and the height should be at 
least eight feet. 

The gable roof poultry house is found on many farms. If 
properly ventilated and adequate in size, a certain degree of 
satisfaction can be obtained from it. It is oftentimes a ‘‘made- 
over house,” that is, if a building has served its purpose as a 
hoghouse or washshed and is too good to tear down it is often 
remodeled into a henhouse. When this is the case, we find in 
many instances that it is not satisfactory for the best comfort of 
the birds. 

The use of old, dilapidated hogbarns, corncribs and wash- 
sheds as so-called poultry houses should be discouraged. It is 
better to take the lumber from these buildings and construct a 
poultry house with some degree of principle incorporated in it. 

One of the most popular poultry houses that is being con- 
structed in large numbers in some 
parts of the country is the lowa 
model semi-monitor type. It is 
built with the idea of furnishing a 
high degree of comfort to the hens 
during the extremes of weather con- 
ditions. When constructed prop- 
erly, this house will not permit 
direct drafts to come in contact with 
the birds. Ventilation can also be 
provided with greater ease than in 
any other type. 


GABLE ROOF 





Too much shade around this shed-roof type 





These sources can be avoided thru proper construction of 
the building. 

The dampness in the poultry house that can be traced to 
the floor is caused primarily thru capillary attraction forcing 
the moisture from the substratas to the surface. A fair 
illustration of capillary attraction is when a board is per- 
mitted to remain on the ground at one place for any length 
of time. The moisture from the substratas will appear di- 
rectly under the board. 

The fact that the sunlight has not had an opportunity to 
dry the surface of the ground underneath the board explains 
its continuous presence there. This same principle holds true 
in the poultry house where the sun does not have a chance 
to drv the surface of the ground. 

The best method of combatting dampness is to construct 
the floor in such a manner as to prevent capillary attraction. 
As a general rule, moisture will not travel as far in an up- 
ward direction thru an open soil as is the case where the soil 
is compact. This principle is utilized in building the floor 
in a poultry house. 

The best construction of a floor for a poultry house, hog- 
house or corncrib is as follows: Five or six inches of cinders 
or crushed stone and then a thin layer of one to two inches 
of gravel to make a smooth surface. Upon this material is 
placed a layer of hollow block tile. The entire floor founda- 
tion is then covered with about one inch of cement mixed 
so that it is strong enough 
to hold the weight of a per- 
son. The cement surface 
makes the floor smooth, 
which is important from the 
standpoint of maintaining 
sanitary. conditions. 

A cement fioor laid direct- 
ly on the ground without 
any foundation is damp and 
undesirable. When it is 
ween on a foundation that 

as plenty of air space, 
there is not. much danger 
from dampness. Another 
good floor that will not cost 
quite as much as a tile floor 
is made with eight to ten 
inches of any open material, 
namely crushed rock, coarse 
gravel, cinders, old bricks, etc., a layer of tar paper and then 
about two inches of cement. 

A board floor must be carefully constructed in order to 
obtain satisfactory results. Frequently the boards will warp 
and thus allow dirt and filth to accumulate in the cracks, 
making a good place for disease bacteria to thrive. 

The dirt floor is the most insanitary type and is not recom- 
mended for a permanent poultry house. It is damp and 
makes a breeding place for disease. The dirt and wooden 
floor makes a good place for rats and other animals to gain 
access to the house. 

A certain percentage of the moisture in the poultry house 
is caused by the birds breathing and giving off moisture from 
their bodies. This can be overcome 
by proper ventilation. It must always 
be remembered, however, that no di- 
rect draft is advisable in the house, 
The cold air in the building will, as a 
general rule, be near the floor, The 
hens, in working about on the floor, 
will breath this air and warm it by tak- 
ing it into their bodies. Since the hen 
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t is folly to attempt to raise 
poultry on the general farm on any 
large scale if one is not equipped to 
care for it properly. The average amount of 
money invested in poultry and pouiiry 
equipment on farms in the cornbelt states 


SEMI- MONITOR 


has no sweat glands, body moisture 
must be voided partly thru the breath. 
This warm air given off by the birds 
has in it, therefore, a certain 
amount of moisture. 
ii We know that warm air passes 
upward and in the poultry house 
it will lodge along the ceiling and 
rafters. if there is no arrange- 
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poultry in the cornbelt states is damp- 
ness, and in constructing a poultry 
house this fact should always be kept 
in mind. There are three important 
sources of dampness in a poultry house: 
(1) The moisture that comes from the 
floor; (2) the breathing of the hens; 
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destroyed, but a lack of vitality re- 
sults and also a slump in egg production. 
Faulty ventilation, damp and insanitary 
quarters are chief causes of roup. 

In another article I will discuss in. de- 
detail, equipment and materials for the 








(3) rain or snow dashing in the windows. 


semi-monitor type poultry house. 











OLD RYE FOR SEED 


I have some rye, now three years old, 
which is extra fine. I have planned on 
using it forseed. Is it too old?—P. R. U., 
Neb. 

The experience of a good many farmers 
has come to our attention, and from this 
we would be imeclined to look with little 
favor on the use of old rye for seed. 


SHEEP DESTROY WHITE-TOP 


White-top on my farm and in the neigh- 
borhood is so bad the pastures are bein 
ruined. Is it true that sheep will get ri 
of the weed?—J. J. Q., Ind. 

Sheep are one of the most efficient means 
available for getting rid of white-top, and 
furthermore, white-top is not the only 
weed pest these animals will clean out of 
the pasture and fence corners. We had 
a neighbor in Kansas who made it a prac- 
tice to turn lambs into his kafir field in the 
late summer in order that they might 
take out the grass and weeds in the row. 
The kafir suffered no damage. 


I would like to know how the law in 
Missouri is in regard to cutting bee trees 
on another man’s property. People tell 
me that if another man finds a bee tree 
on your property, before the owner does, 
that you cannot keep him from cutting it. 
I would like to know if this is so.—R. J. 
M., Mo. 

The notion that a finder of wild honey 
in a bee tree is entitled to it as against the 
owner of the land is incorrect. An owner 
of land is entitled to everything growing 
on his land and has just as much right to 
the wild honey contained on it, altho un- 
known to him until found by someone else, 
as he has to minerals under the land, wild 
fruit, etce.—A. L. H. 8. 


QUESTIONS ON CHIMNEY 


Just how much advantage is there in 
flue lining in building a chimney? Is 
round or square flue lining best? Is flue 
lining measurements inside or outside 
measure?—C, T. B., Ind. 

As a means of reducing the fire hazard, 
fire clay or terra cotta flue lining is worth 
all it costs, in our opinion. Even tho the 
chimney may crack a little there will be 
no danger of fire if it is lined. That does 
not mean you can put the chimney up 
carelessly of course, but it-shows the added 
safety factor provided by the lining. Good 
chimney construction requires that no 
timbers be framed into the chimney. It is 


open to question as to which style of lining | 
is best, but for the smaller chimneys, prob- | 


ably the square will be most convenient. 
As a rule the measurements of round flue 
lining are outside measurements, while the 
measurements for square flue lining are 
generally inside measurements. 


LIFE INSURANCE IS WORTHWHILE 

I have a question concerning life insur- 
ance. I have a farm mortgaged fairly 
heavily, but I can carry it. All my capital 
is in the equity, a herd of dairy cows, 
machinery and horses. The dairy herd is 
paying interest on the mortgage, and re- 
tinng the mortgage by amortization. 
There is a little left over. Now the ques- 
tion in my mind is, what would happen to 
my wife and two children if I should die? 
I know they could not carry on the farm. 
Help would have to be hired. 
not see where I can afford enough insur- 
ance to protect them. The agent I have 


talked to says term insurance would serve 
for protection. 


I can pay for enough of 


But I do} 





Signed inquiries will be a~ ~ hws 
by mail if a two-cent stamp is enc . Ad- 
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this. Would you buy term insurance 
rather than a smal! amount of twenty-pay 
life?—C. R. P., Ohio. 

A combination of straight life or limited 
payment life and term insurance might be 
the wise thing for you to carry. The term 
insurance can be carried for a period of 
ten years, say, and then converted to 
straight life if you so desire. However, 
your need is for protection now, and the 
term insurance will give you that protec- 
tion for the lowest Ate te premium. We 
doubt if a man who is paying off a mort- 
gage and keeping up interest almost to 
his limits is justified in taking out twenty- 
pay life, endowment insurance and the 
like when such insurance will not give his 
family adequate protection. The same 
amount of money spent on term insurance 
will buy much more protection, and that is 
just w you are after. The savings 
feature of the other insurance is of less 
importance to you, for every dollar you 
are putting into payment of your mort- 
page is in reality drawing a considerably 

igher rate of interest than you could get 
from the same dollar put into insurance 
premiums on a straight life or other policy. 


CABBAGE BURSTS OR CRACKS 


Each year I have had trouble with 
cabbage heads bursting open. Is there 
remedy for this? The loss 1s considerable. 
—R. C. C., Ind. 

When cabbage heads begin to crack, 
bend them over and break the roots on one 
side so as to check the growth. 


MILDEW OF ROSES 


I have a beautiful rose, which bloomed 
very profusely this season. But now, 
when it is hardly done blooming, it is in- 
fested with a disease. The leaves are 
covered with a film giving the whole vine 
a whitish appearance and in some places 
the leaves are withering and the stem is 
also affected. The growth of the rose has 
not been retarded to any great extent. I 
am sending sample leaves. What can I 
do for this condition?—H. J., Minn. 

Your climbing rose is affected with mil- 
|dew. For this, you should dust the plants 
| thoroly with powdered sulphur which you 

can obtain from your druggist. Another 
remedy which might be used is to spray 
the bush with potassium sulfid, one ounce 
| to three gallons of water. This, we believe, 
| will entirely do away with the mildew. 











| AGE OF TREES TO PLANT 


Am fall planting an orchard. What 
age trees do you advise?—P. F. 8., Mo. 

We would suggest the best quality 
yearling trees you can locate for your 
| orchard, Certainly use nothing older 
than two years. One-year-old trees can 
be transplanted with practically no set- 
back, and two-year-olds of the right sort 
with very little. 


CUTTING CORN FOR ENSILAGE 

Is there any particular advantage to 
cutting corn for the silo into lengths that 
are shorter than two or three inches?— 
L. V., Il 

If material is closely packed it does not 
have to be cut particularly fine to get it 
to keep properly. Some farmers even 
jensile whole bundles of corn. But .the 
coarse? forages, such as corn, ensile so 
much better in short lengths that the 
recognized practice is to cut it rather fine. 





,established in your cave. 








On account of the fact that with pieces 
two or three inches long, the cattle will 
refuse considerable of the coarse material 
it is an advantage to cut into lengths of 
from a half to one inch in length. 


FEED FOR HUSKY PIGS 


May I inquire how you could recom- 
mend feeding sows yet to farrow this fall? 
C. W., Nebr. 

The ration for your sows will depend 
somewhat on the feeds available. This 
year we would be inclined to feed a pound 
or a pound and a half per hundredweight 
of a grain mixture consisting of corn and 
wheat equal parts, the wheat to be rolled 
or ground. In addition give the sows 
some bulky feed'such as alfalfa, allow two 
to three pounds of skimmilk to each 
pound of dry feed given if available. The 
addition of tankage to equal ten percent 
of the ration if skimmilk is not available 
is a good thing. If skimmilk is available 
there is less need for tankage but a little 
tankage is decidedly a good thing anyhow. 


MOLD AND ROT IN CAVE 

My cave where we store apples and 
other fruit smells strong and musty. 
Apples do not keep well in winter. Is 
there any way to overcome this without 
building a new cave?—A. R. W., Ohio. 

Probably rot fungi has become well 
Thoroly clean 
out the cave. It would be well to spray 
with dormant strength limesulphur, or 
with bordeaux mixture. Pick out apples 
in the winter as they show signs of break- 
down. Keep your cave cool, well venti- 
ated, clean and dry. 


TO CURE SORGHUM 

Would like to know how to eure sorghum 
cane for feed. I have some cane broadcast 
and would like to know which is the best 
way to cure it. Mow it with the mower 
and cure it on the spread, or cut it with 
- binder and shock it up?—G. M. K.., 

owa. 

We would say that either method of 
handling the cane for feed would be satis- 
factory, but we have found that where it 
is possible to do so, it is a whole lot better 
to cut the cane for feed with a binder and 
shock it. 


USE SILAGE SOON AS YOU WISH 


How soon after I have filled my silo 
can I reasonably expect to have silage 
ready for use?—C. R. H., Mo. 

Experiments widely made indicate that 
practically all fermentation in the silo is 
completed within two weeks, and that 
the greatest change occurs in the first five 
days. Fermentation begins almost imme- 
diately after the silo is filled. We would 
feel perfectly safe in beginning to use 
silage whenever it is needed, regardless of 
how much time had elapsed after filling. 


PLANT STRAWBERRIES NOW 

Please tell us how to start strawberries 
in the fall—Mrs. W.C.C., Iowa. 

Prepare the soil by thoroly discing, 
plowing, and then double-discing a con- 
siderable amount of well-rotted manure 
into the soil. The patch should be as free 
of weeds as it.is humanly possible to make 
it. If you have plants in your own patch 
it is a simple matter to move them to the 
new patch, using care to disturb the roots 
as little as possible. If you have to buy 
plants, of course pot-grown plants will be 
the best, but-also the highest. priced. The 
plants should make a good growth this 
fall and bear some fruit next season. 
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Three new Victrola models - 





Victrola No. 400 


Mahogany, $250 


Electric, $290 





Victrola No, 405 
Walnut, $250 


Electric, $290 





Victrola No. 410 





Mahogany, $300 


Electric, $340 





The three new Victrola models 
illustrated herewith incorporate 
Victrola musical quality in cabinets 
reflecting all the skill of the master 
designers of other generations—a 
perfect combination of art and utility 
with moderate cost, resulting from 
our unequalled facilities and long 
experience. 


Fully equipped with albums, 
Victrola No. 2 sound-box, new im- 
proved Victor tapering tone-arm and 
gooseneck sound-box tube, full-float- 
ing amplifier, speed indicator and the 
simple, reliable Victor motor. 


Built entirely in the Victor. facto- 
ries, which are the largest devoted 
entirely to the production of one 
musical product. 


In buying a talking-machine con- 
sider that you must choose the 
Victrola or something you hope will 
do as well and remember that the 
Victrola—the standard by which all 
are judged—costs no more. 


A selected list of Victor Records 
illustrating Victor quality 


Lucia—Sextet Galli-Curci, Egener, Caruso, 

de Luca, Journet, Bada 95212 $3.50 
Berceuse from Jocelyn McCormack and Kreisler 89106 2.00 
Elégie—Mélodie Caruso and Elman 89066 2.00 
Song of theVolgaBoatman Chaliapin 88663 1.75 
Whispering Hope Gluck and Homer 87524 1.50 
Ave Maria (Schubert) Heifetz 74563 1.75 
Minuet in G (Paderewski) Paderewski 74533 1.75 
La Capinera (The Wren) Galli-Curci 64792 1.25 
Traviata—Prelude 
Waltz of the Flowers Victor Symphony Orchestra 35717 1.25 
National Emblem March  U. S. Marine Band t 18498 75 
Lights Out March Arthur Pryor’s Band ° 





Look ander the lid and on the labels for ‘tei Victor trade-marks. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
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NESS SITUATION 


Low prices of wheat are now giving 
major concern to agricultural and business 
interests. The average price at Chicago 
for No. 2 Red Winter wheat for the years 
1909-14 was $1.04. Last year the average 
was $1.23. During this July it has gone 
as low as 99 cents and is now quoted 
around $1.01. 


Wheat Provides Ten Percent of Income 


Wheat for the last five years has made 
up from nine to twelve percent of farm 
sales of all crops, animal products and 
livestock. Wheat sales by farmers for 
the 1922 crop year amounted to 725 
million dollars. Eaeh of the following 
groups brought in more income in the 
1922 crop year than wheat: Cattle, 
1,000 million dollars; hogs, 900; dairy 
produets, 1,150; and cotton, 1,270. Fruits 
and nuts, vegetables and ultry each 
had an income value a little more than 
half as much as wheat. 

Sales of corn run from thirty-five to 
forty-five percent as much as wheat. 
Oats, barley and rye, together, bring 
slightly less ineome than corn. 

The collapse of the wheat market is par- 
ticularly disastrous in Kansas and North 
Dakota, which produce more than twenty- 
five percent of the country’s crop, both 
volume and value. Wheat sales comprise 
from one-fourth to one-third of all -_ 
sales in Kansas and from forty to fifty 
percent in North Dakota. 

Cattle prices are a little better than a 
year ago. Hogs are decidedly lower. Cotton 
is stronger. Corn is around fifteen percent 
higher and oats twelve percent. Dairy 
prices are considerably stronger and 
try products are holding about even. 


Total Farm Income Will Not Be Less 


For the country as a whole and for 
products in general the present situation 
is not discouraging compared with last 
year, but for those sections in the near 
West. and Northwest, which rely more on 
wheat, the outlook is disheartening, Pre- 
liminary estimates by this Department in- 
dicate that for the coming crop year gross 
income from farm sales will be about 100 
to 200 million dollazs more than the pre- 
vious year. 

Unfavorable wheat statistics have been 
unloosed in a deluge, almost obliterating 
more encouraging developments and car- 
rying the price lower than seems necessary. 

According to present official forecasts, 
exporting countries have seventy-five to 
100 million bushels more carry-over now 
than last year, but will produce sixty mil- 
lion bushels less new crop. This includes 
Russia. From this is figured a surplus over 
last. year of forty million bushels. Add to 
this Broomhall’s estimate of 60 million 
bushels smaller requirements in Europe, 
and the excess is only 100 million bushels, 
which might easily be taken care of by 
expanding consumption in exporting 
countries and adding a little more to next 
year’s carry-over. These facts do not 
appear to justify the extremely low price 
now prevailing. 

Producers Can Correct Unbalanced Market 


One major reason that demand for 
wheat is not now properly sustained is 
the changed method of purchasing for 
export. 3efore the war pure for 
foreign account were made in large volume 
at harvest or immediately thereafter Due 
to the present financial conditions abroad 
and the uncertainty concerning prices of 
foreign drafts, foreign buying is now on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Gradual feeding 
into the market by producers will do more 
than anything else to correct the im- 
mediate unbalanced market. 

For the future nothing short of a read- 
justment of acreage downward seems able 
to insure sufficient rebound in price to 
make wheat growing profitable to the 
majority of American producers.—Dept. 
of Research, A. F. B. F, 
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A SIMPLE GATE LATCH 


The gate latch here illustrated is recom- 
mended because, unlike the common latch, 
it dees not lose its usefulness when, on 
account of moisture or frost, either of 
the posts changes position. 

To make it, secure an old neck yoke 
ring, or amy iron ring about four inches 
in diameter, and a piece of strap iron 
eighteen inches long, one inch wide, and 
about one-eighth inch thick. Bend the 
strap as illustrated, leaving enough room 
for the free play of the ring inside. Drill 
holes in the strap far enough from the 
bend so that the ring, when hung over the 
rivet run thru the holes, will rest against 
the bent end of the strap. 

Hang the ring, then bring the loose 
ends of the strap together and screw or 
otherwise fasten them to the inside of the 
post. This fastening should be near the 
top of the gate so that one can easily reach 
over and lift the ring to open the gate. 
When shutting the gate, the ring does its 
own work rising over the latch and falling 
into place. It will readily be seen that the 
bend in the strap, resting against the ring, 
keeps the gate from opening itself when 
the wind blows. The latch is simply one 
my beards of the gate extends 
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THE BELATED SPARK 


The evil effects upon engine parts, 
from an over-advanced spark, is fre- 
quently referred to, but little is said 
concerning the bad results from over-re- 
tarded ignition. 
late—when the pistons have begun their 
power strokes—the time during which 
the explosion pressure can act usefully 
upon the pistons is reduced, because the 
exhaust valves alwAys open at the same 
point in the stroke. 

Much less power is developed, for the 
hot gases are thrown away before they 
have done their work, and the waste of 
gasoline is large. There is also an undue 
scaling and pitting of the exhaust valves, 
because they pass gases that are abnor- 
mally hot. There is a noisy exhaust due 
to the high pressure at which it escapes 
and the water overheats, as it has to ab- 
sorb heat that should have been changed 
into useful mechanical work. 

Moreover, an engine cannot speed up, 
as the volume of the waste gases at 
exhaust opening is so great that an unduly 
long time is required to getridof them— 
and refill the cylinders. 

It is of the greatest advantage that 
the spark be kept advanced as far as 
possible without straining an engine and 
when an engine is loggy and wasteful of 
fuel, it is well to investigate the ignition 
timing, which may have been incorrectly 
set or have become so from the wearing 
of parts or the slipping of the ignition 
cam on its shaft.—S. C. C. 


FARMERS AND THE BANKRUPTCY 
ACT 


Altho the U. 8. Bankrupteyv Act enables 
farmers,who are insolvent to avail them- 
selves voluntarily of the benefits of the 
act, it expressly provides that involun- 
tary proceedings may not be brought 
against one “engaged chiefly in farming.” 
The effect of this exemption was con- 


sidered recently by the U.S. district court 





If an engine fires toa! } 
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for the northern district of Iowa in the 
Tyler Case, 284 Federal Reporter, 152. 
Mr. Tyler was Id im his claim that 
he was “en chiefly in farming.’’ 
Therefore, his creditors failed in their at- 
— to have him adjudicated a bank- 
rupt. 
he court recognizes that a retired 
farmer is not entitled to the benefits of 
the exemption, and that the mere fact 
that he may assist a son, or some one else, 
in farming operations, as an accomodation 
does net ae es him exempt from involun- 
. But it was decided that 
chiefly in farm- 


KILLING RATS WITH THE AUTO 


By attaching a piece of garden hose to 
the exhaust of the automobile and placing 
the other end of the tube in a rat hole you 
will be prepared to do some wholesale rat 
killing with the minimum of bother, ac- 
cording to statements made recently by 
the Biological Survey of the United States 
department of agriculture. Before start- 
ing the engine it is necessary to plug up 
the hole around the hose and fill with dirt 
any other nearby holes. 

inarily running the engine for ten 
or fifteen minutes will fill all the passage- 
ways with gas and smother all the rodents 
They can also be killed under 


floors and im rooms and bins providing 
the spaee is tightly enough enclosed to 
allow the gas to accum 


ulate. 





This plan does not always work so well 
with dhogs as they have the habit of 
blocking off their burrows when 
cape For this reason carbon bi- 
sulphide is not always effective. Hydro- 
eyanie acid gas is sometimes used, but is 
very deadly and must be handled with 
great care.—P. M. F. 


TO PREVENT STAPLES PULLING 

Here is a problem I would like to have 
solved. My farm is rough—mighty 
rough. The fences have to go up hill and 
down. Anyone with a fence on such ground 
knows how hard it is to get staples to 
hold.. Isn’t there some way to fix this 
without wiring every wire to each post?— 
E, C., Ohio. 

Quite a simple means of overcoming the 
difficulty you are experiencing has n 
described by one of our subscribers. He 
cuts a notch in the post where the wire is 
to come, and the tight wire rests on the 
notch instead of the staple. The staple 
simply holds the wire in the notch. This 
is for a where the pull is downward, 
as it will be if the is on top of a rise. 
Down in a low place where the pull is 
upward the notch is cut so that the up- 
ward pull of the wire will be against the 
notch. 





The Club Wheats, farmers’ bulletin 
1303, United States department of agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 
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» 
Recommendations 
(Abbreviated Editivn) 
—— correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloi for 
engine lubrication of bori, passenger and com- 
mercial cars are specified in the Chart below, 
A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
How to B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobioil “E” 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobilod Arcuc 


and winter use, the winter recommendation should 
be followed during the entire period when freezing 
temperatures may be experienced. 

This Chart of Recommendations is compiled by the 
Vacuum Oil Company's Board of Automotive 











Where different grades are recommended for summer 






























































E » and our | advice on 
correct automobile + lubrication. 
’ toza | tone | war | 20 | wr 
NAMES OF 
ce aTMinninlinir 
: eie|3 z 
s s elals = 
Buick A jArc JArc jAre JArc JAre jAre jAre jArc Arc 
Cadillac ALATAIA ALAITAJAIA 
Ghondiee Sia. . A lire fare aoe fae Ware Jame Jase fase fase 
Crgvrcler ol) ian fu G ALA 
soe Arc w Arc JA JAre Ac i arc jAre 
Cleveland A Tare] A Arc] A JArc| A JArc x 
Day Eide 294 cond A A : : A A * jx A tae 
Denby + Al Other Modeld x a a a sn ar an ar Ar 
Changing—changing nee SEN coemmames AS Yo a 
Durant Four WArc jAre fArc jArc " 
hl OS G l M bil i ih ee A late] A arc 
tve me argoy e oO 1 Ol Elcar (4 cyl) ALALA lAn Are | A lArc| A jAre 
(6 cyl) Are JArc,JArc jArc JArc jAre JAre jArc Are jAcc. 
Eos A jAcc| A jArc] A jArc] A jAcc] A jAre 
Federal ( (Mod. X.2 AILATAIA 
All Other Model Arc JArc JArc jArc.JAre jAre.JArc jAre JAcc JA 
AND WHY! managers approve Gargoyle Mo- on PEVEVEVEVErErE/Erele 
‘Tine teenion Aieeel ited biloil as correct for the cars in waa Sb}os]su|so] A) Al RI ALAl A 
e typical American motorist | hi . . ardnes re] A rc] A Ar 
| - , > Garford (34-1 con ALATALATAIA A |Are 
| realizes today as never before which they are interested. (5-18 tn A Wace] A Ware] A arc] A lAre] A lAre 
a ee cunt of OF HL. 2m short, America is waking | cheficdslatstiieee bt 
oes not insure either atrouble- |f up to the necessity of scientific, og Me Oihes Model... rc Jare Jae ac Jar fav 
free engine or low operating and ¢ “ ° Geget Cone, Eng) Ti let x tach s tote ee Aa 
maintenance costs. economical lubrication. And Hake "ti ton) hs MA Jae fare fare i 
And so motorists in larger |] Once awake, motorists turn to = oledad weisal AA PAL STATA LP) 
mambers than ever before are the Chart of Recommendations Wala oven PAPAL ALATALATALATA [a 
| asking for Gargoyle Mobiloil. —find the correct grade of yet ee Pa gL ALATATALATA 
| They have discovered that real | Gargoyle Mobiloil for their cars a at dd 
economy depends not upon cost : oe Indiana (1 ton) A |are Adare 
| per quart, or per gallon, but upon and then make sure that they get it. = mT APART RAT AIST ARS ALA 
- 6 wa) ALATALATLALATLALATLA jAcc 
cost-per-mile and cont: “year. . i Avot dey ALALALALALALALALALA 
They refuse to “just 2) By-product oils jordan A Ar on Ai A re re fare [Are Jace 
into their cran pases because 2 d. ‘ ‘ 4 ao Are Jar far far [as 
they know it results in at least wont 0 SPAT ATAT AT AT ALL dod 
507% of all engine troubles. The growing change to “Give me Aare] A I Jr ae Lac Jr a 
Result: There are more specific Gargoyle Mobiloil” has been Bsc da ae ae te tea fe 
requests for Gargoyle Mobiloil hastened also by the motorist’s we OSG SUS A 
than for any three other oils knowledge that 9 out of 10 oils montis Pa Pref Fo 
combined. The sale of Gargoyle are mere gasoline by-products. ATATATATATATATA lace ne 
Mobiloil is more national in its And motorists know that be- eda eed AbAL ALALAWAL ALS. > 
scope than the combined sales hind Gargoyle Mobiloil is a dis- Becker TAP ATAPAL ATA] ADATATS 
of any other two oils. tinct policy of specialization. F eine PAPATAPATALATAL ALL 
A marked swing to the pur- Gargoyle Mobiloil is produced Pages Amo om] AL AT AY AY AY & Ire arbre ae 
chase of Gargoyle Mobiloil in by lubrication specialists and Premier Gate AL ALALATALALALAT ALA 
the sealed containers is reported from crude stocks chosen for peti norege JALAL STATS AL at al at a 
. . . re nent 
by garage men. their lubricating value. a OE OY RY ms ms RR 
. . ° . . ee odeld re od rc Acc | A jArc 
A marked majerity of auto- “Give me Gargoyle Mobiloil”’ Wea (oe LA fe ie 7 es ce Jar he 
mobile engineers and service means “Give me specialized lu- Wipe nooo Pate fate Pate ate Ate lee Jae [Are JAte fave 
brication.” Makes of Engines 
Fair Retail Price satin oss OG T checl chad a ocd tf 
ee LUBRICATION Se EUR BR OR AE 
Whee the dealer sells a quart “ iMod 12 XD): ‘ies oe oe ae he 
le Mobiloil for less The correct engine lubricant = di Acc |Arc JAre [Arc JAec JArc [Are [Arc [Are JAre 
oy Bee, he dese net make for the FORDSON TRACTOR Hered sss TAPAIATALATALALATA|A 
is fa ab, conseaaine geutit. - is Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘BB”’ in Shed fo00e 11000} & fare | A fase] A fare A he} Lo: 
stitution of low- summer and Gargoyle Mobil- L eRe £4 EY bod God bee a Set Od Bee 
pangs oil Ser. sonuine oil “A” in winter. The cor- En Ocher A Acc] A Pvc] A lave] A Jace] A [Are 
‘argoyle rect oil for all other Mijoen et LT ape tbs - 
Prices are x tractors is specified in “Peorgaaineizsiol A Bed trata tx 
a our Chart. Ask for it Rochester, AJATATATATATAT AL Lo. 
Southwest, and ob 1 oO 1 at your dealer's. we EUR ALATA LAT A band A are] A lar 
set wien Beets fs ATATALATATAT ATA 
Wigeresle (ied A |Arc. 
Make the chart your guide weed aba tata alatad al a 
Aa ee Transmission and Differential: 
neares: bra For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “C,” 
New York ( iain Office) fae nel Chicago : “CC” or Mobilubricant as recommended by complete 
Pittsburgh lis St. Louis Philadelphia Detroit _ Chart available at all dealers 
Buffalo Milne ee Minneapolis Rochester Kansas City, Mo. 
Dal Des Moines Oklahoma City 
——__—- --— - J 
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A HOME-MADE POST PULLER 

An Iowa farmer has solved the problem 
of pulling out old posts when building 
new fence or making repairs. 

lhe device illustrated is very simple and 
is easily made. Two old cart wheels make 
the post puller easy to transport from one 
place to another. A block of wood about 


four inches thick is mounted on the axle 
old wagon 
the 


an 
to 


and 


bolted 


between the wheels 
tongue is securely 


block. 


FRonT View 








a 

On the end of the tongue is a hook 
which any blacksmith can make in ten 
minutes. A piece of heavy log chain com- 
pletes the equipment. 

The post puller is rolled close tothe post 
and the chain wrapped around itonce and 
fastened on the hook, while the outer end 
of the handle is lifted high. When ready 
to pull out the post, all that is necessary 
is to pull down on the handle and the post 
must come. 

Recently a fourteen year old boy used 
this device to pull big posts out of the 
ground before the frost was all gone and 
he experienced very little difficulty. It 
is especially valuable when it is necessary 
to take out posts which have large ends. 

The device is based on a simple en- 
gineering idea of leverage. The block 
on the axle serves as a prvot and as the 
handle is about seven times as long as 
the other end of the tongue, the force 
exerted on the post is seven times as great. 
—D. O. R. 


METAL DRILL ON FARM 

Every year we farmers have more work 
with iron. We want to bend it, eut it and 
drill holes thru it. I have found that iron 
drills are mighty handy. 1 have used them 
in my regular bit brace for a number of 
years. They can be bought with the 
regular shank to fit standard braces. For 
that kind of drill the size is limited to 
about three-fourths inches altho a half 
inch is a big iron bit for use in a brace. I 
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have used the one-fourth inch size most 
on the farm. By using a reamer one can get 
a larger hole. I have done some mighty 


important repair work with an iron drill 


important because it needed to be done 
at on 

Che ideal iron drilling device is a post, 
drill One can handle any iron drilling 
en m if Most ot us do not have 
anything so expensive as thi iltho the 
cr mT t wre 

) of the gre difficulties in the 


SUCCESSFUL 
is the necessary pressure. 
a piece of two by four stuff about four| 
feet long and chiseled out a space to hold | 
the top of the brace. By being careful | 
one can obtain a lot of pressure in this | 
way and make drilling easy. Undue} 
pressure can also bend the brace and 
spoil it for wood working. 

Iron drills soon dull. They can be| 
sharpened on an emery wheel, grindstone | 
or a carborundum wheel. I like the latter | 
the best as it does not heat and cuts! 
quickly if care is used. One must be careful | 
in sharpening to keep both sides of the} 
drill equal. If one is shorter than the 
other or of a different angle the drill will 
not center and will cut only on one side. 
This makes a strain on the shank. Ma- 
chinists tell me that the correct angle for 
grinding is fifty-nine degrees. 

Iron drills ean be sharpened as long 
as anything is left. If I break a drill off | 
at any angle, the grinder will make a new 
point on it and it is used again. Probably 
more drills are broken just as they break 
thru the metal as the hole is finished. One 
side breaks thru and the side of the point 
catches. A little force snaps it off. When 
the point comes thru, go slowly and re- 
lieve all the pressure you can without 
stopping it. 

I use the metal drill to bore hard wood 
when I don’t want to split it. It is mighty 
handy in making holes in sheet or gal- 
vanized iron.—E. R., Ohio. 


STATIC, THE BUGBEAR OF RADIO 


Well fans, you no doubt enjoyed your 
receiving set during the winter and spring 
months and compared notes with your 
friends. That is the. way with all radio 
enthusiasts. There is an element of com- 
parison in radio and the joy that comes 
with having a set that will bring in the 
distant stations just a little clearer than 
Bill Smith’s is quite evident. The same 
rivalry exists between radio fans as be- 
tween musicians, artists, and others. There 
is a satisfaction in having done something 
uncommon in bringing in the music. 
There is a season, howeyer, when the 
most skilled are tried to the most exacting 
degree. The summer months bring on our 
old friend, or rather enemy, static. 

What is static? Well, that is a stunner. 
Statice can only be defined relatively as a 
stationary charge of electricity. It shows 
itself by the attraction or repulsion of 
charged bodies and, when y soem 
causes a current traceable by a passage of 
sparks, and in many cases leaves a peculiar 
smell due to its chemical effects on the air 
or other substances in its path. 

We have learned to think of radio waves 
as appearing just like waves on a pond, 
with the exception that the radio waves 
are in the ether with which all space is 
filled. Static, or as commonly called, 
electrical disturbances, also exist in the 
ether, especially during the warm summer 
months, causing extreme interferences 
with reception of radio signals. Lightning 
is a violent diseharge of statie from highly 
charged clouds and constitutes the most 
common form of static. 

Static interference can and does exist 
at times, however, when there is not a cloud 
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I have used | 





in the sky. The stars may shine ever so 
brightly yet, when you put on the phones, 





static. One evening you may tune in some 
| distant station and hear the signals with 
great clearness. The very next evening 
you may tune for the same station using 
the same setting but all you can get is a 
|faint response from the set or perhaps 





you hear the cracking, sizaling noise of | 





no signal at all. You adjust and tune to 
no*avail but do not become disgusted, per- 
haps the next evening it will come in 
| clearer than ever. 

No one knows just why static should act 
it does or how to overcome this in-| 
terference.. There are, to be sure, several | 
so-called static eliminators on the market 

but it has been my experience sO far in 


the ordinary brace | this regard that when static is tuned out 
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or eliminated all signals are also tuned 
out, except perhaps nearby stations. 
The effect of static in the ether is a 
good deal like being in a boat on a gently 
flowing stream. Your boat floats gently 
along and all is serene. Along comes several 
power boats and other boats, some from 
every direction and all making waves of 
various sizes dependent on the size of the 
boat. These waves meet the waves of your 
boat and the waves all mix up together. 
Each wave continues in some shape or 
other but they are so intermingled that 
all identity is lost. Now if these were waves 
in the ether there would be a wave of the 
size and shape to cause the receiving set 
to respend no matter how it was tuned. 


| Some of it would be radio waves but the 


greater part would be static waves. 
Static interference, however, does not 


present occasion to put up your set for 


the summer. There are many nights 


| during the summer when the broadcasting 


may be heard just about as plainly as 
during the winter.—C. C. H. 


ALFALFA SHOWS UP WELL 

While alfalfa is steadily gaining in favor 
in parts of the cornbelt where only a few 
years ago men thought it would not grow, 
new fields were rather far apart, until the 
severe dry spell of the past summer spoiled 
the crop of clover and native grasses. 
Now there are plenty of converts. 

In Dubuque county, fowa, the hay 
crop was very light except in the meadows 
of those who had faith in alfalfa. H. E. 
Kifer is one of those fortunate individuals. 
His first cutting went two tons to the acre 
and an idea of the size of the second crop 
may be gained from the accompanying 
picture. 

One of the secrets of his success has 
been limestone, altho part of the field 








which was not limed produced a good crop. 


Another reason why he succeeded was 
because he used plenty of manure and 
had the soil in good shape. Northern 
grown Grimm alfalfa seed was used and 
last spring a spritfg-toothed harrow was 
run over the field to discourage the blue- 
grass. 

Various methods of seeding are prac- 
ticed in this county. Probably the most 
»opular way is to seed in the spring, with 
— for a nurse crop. On sandy soil 
a number of men have been successful 
in getting a stand when the seed was sown 
broadcast in the corn. In the spring the 
corn hills are disced down with no ap- 
parent injury to the young alfalfa. 

Inoculation is also essential. Both 
commercial cultures and soil from estab- 
lished alfalfa fields are used in Dubuque 
county. Mr. Kifer used a commercial 
culture because it was more convenient 
and took less time than dirt. 

In the opinion of the county agent, farm- 
ers are entirely too afraid of hurting their 
alfalfa with cultivation. He recommends 
the disc, drag, or spring-toothed harrow, 
the latter being preferable. Many good 
stands are choked out and ruined by 
bluegrass he says, 
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Open Cab, Stock Rack 


$1400 


at Lansing; add tax 
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The Rapid Transit System for theStock Grower 


BY PUTTING stock at the market 
quickly, with minimum shrink- 

age, Speed Wagon fleetness pays divi- 

dends in cash to the stock raiser. 


Fitted with the standard stock rack, 
borne easily on pneumatic tires, bal- 
anced well on sturdy, flexible springs, 
the Speed Wagon has roadability 
which guarantees get-there travel 
whatever the road or load. 


With the rack easily removable a 
rugged express body remains, so that 
Speed Wagon utility can serve and 
save in countless ways about the 
farm or ranch. 


Certainty of performance, and en- 
durance qualities fora quarter-million 
(or more) miles of service are built 
in, because of: 


—Inner frame anchoring of power 
units 

—Thirteen plate clutch 

—Amidship mounted transmission 

—Super-powerful brakes 

—Vital parts 50% oversize. 


The sum total is ECONOMY. On 
the basis of lasting economy, the Speed 
Wagon is the lowest priced commercial 
car in the world! 


Designed and manufactured in the big Reo Shops,—not assembled! 
Chassis $1185 at Lansing, plus tax. Capacity 500 to 2500 pounds. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Mich. 
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A FAIR SHAKE FOR ALFALFA 
N Iowa and adjoining territory thru- 
out the cornbelt, Kentucky bluegrass 
is slowly but surely driving many 

fields of alfalfa to their doom. Often a 
good stand of alfalfa is obtained and then 
thru lack of care the plants are crowded 
out. Many demonstrations have proven 
that thoro cultivation is beneficial to 
alfalfa, not only by eradicating weeds, but 
by conserving moisture and by breaking 
up insect egg masses. 

Cultivation may be done with the disc 
harrow, spike tooth harrow, or the alfalfa 
renovator. The renovator is a modification 
of a dise harrow with spike teeth on the 
dises and it is adapted to destroying weeds 
and plaeing a mulch on the surface of the 
ground to prevent evaporation, without 
any serious injury to the alfalfa plants. 

From reports of farmers growing alfalfa 
in lowa, the following data has been com- 
piled: 











No. of Av. Yield Tons 
Treatment orts Per Acre 
 cnanebeed ¢ é vine 34 3.9 
ing. . 44 3.8 
No treatment.......... 653 84 
Total No. No. Plante 

Treatment Plots Per Sq. Foot 
No cultivation....... . 748 3.36 
Dise harrowed 675 3.03 
830 4.14 


Spring tooth harrowed 











Growers using the disc harrow received 
an average yield of 3.9 tons per acre 
and those giving their fields no cultivation 
received an average of 3.4 tons per acre, 
or a difference of one-half ton per acre in 
favor of cultivation. 

When cultivating, the spring tooth 
harrow is much to be preferred. The disc 
may do well except in years of abundant 
rainfall, when the superiority of the spring 
tooth harrow is apparent. It is not so 
necessary to cultivate the first and second 
years; in fact, some prefer not to cultivate 
for two years after the seeding. In Iowa, 
the cultivation is best done after the re- 
moval of the second or third cuttings, since 
it is at this time that bluegrass is most 
easily killed. 

\ comparison of discing and harrowing 
has been made by the lowa experiment 
station. The experiments were started in 
1913, on plots which had been seeded in 
1906. There were three plots, one received 
no cultivation, another was cultivated 
with a dise harrow, and a third plot was 
cultivated with a spring tooth harrow. 
rhe cultivated plots received two cultiva- 
tions each year, once after the second and 
again after the third cutting. 

The results indicate that cultivation 
with the spring tooth harrow is the best. 
but from the standpoint of yield there was 
but little difference between the cultivated 
plots; however, the cultivated plots always 
out-yielded the plot which received no 
treatment. 

Forbes, in Arizona Bulletin No. 57, 
writes as follows: “It is quite probable, 
speaking conservatively, that for some or 
all of these reasons, the average alfalfa 
crop in Arizona may be increased ten 
to thirty percent by discing. But the cost 
of handling the larger crop is not greater 
in proportion, therefore, the net profit of 
discing, on the basis of the above estimate 
may be increased somewhat more.” 

Press Bulletin No. 16, of the Nebraska 
station (112) has the following to say re- 
garding the discing of alfalfa: “Of persons 
having practiced discing alfalfa in the 
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| spring or at other times, 138 report that 
beneficial results have been obtained, while 
seven report that discing has been in- 
effective or injurious. Some of the cor- 
respondents prefer harrowing to discing. 
Where positive objection was to 
discing, it was based on the claim that it 
ca the crown to become diseased. 
The great bulk of the evidence was, how- 
ever, in favor of discing.”’ 

Many farmers maintain that it is a 
bad policy to cultivate alfalfa with a 
dise harrow for the reason, that the discs 
cut open the crowns, and pave the wa 
for disease to enter. In an experi- 
ment at the lowa station, three plots of 
alfalfa were com to ascertain whether 
or not the cultivation had any effect on 
the crown rot of the plants, or upon their 
size and vigor. It was found that all of 
the plants were more or less diseased, with 
no difference between the in this 
respect, altho the plots which had been 
culti were growing much more 


Spey. 

grass is troublesome, it is a common 
practice to thoroly cultivate the alfalfa 
after each cutting. By this practice the 
life of a field may be extended several 
years. Do not be afraid of injuring the 


at wheat country of the Northwest. 
lose to fifty million tons of wheat straw 
is harvested each season, which, if baled, 
would cover an area of one square mi 
and would pile one hundred and twenty- 
five feet high. This immense pile of straw 
has a far greater value than its market 
price for within it is about a quarter of a 
million tons of nitrogen, sixty-five thou- 
sand tons of phosphoric acid, and over a 
third of a million tons of potash. 

It is just as necessary to return plant 
food to the soil as it is to prepare the soil 
to receive the seed. True, this straw could 
be baled and sold and the proceeds 
expended for other fertilizers. When fed 
to stock, practically all of the plant food 
will be found in the manure, so that little 
loss can be charged to feeding. Not all 
the straw baled is fed, however, since 
much of it is used for bedding and other 
purposes. Bedding makes good fertilizer 
and can very easily be handled with the 
balance of the barnyard manure. 

I have often noticed a red glare in the 
sky in the late fall and upon inquiry found 
that it was caused by a burning straw 
pile. These red blotches are quite notice- 
able in the oats and wheat districts altho 
not so much oats straw is destroyed in 
this manner as straw of wheat and rye, 
because oats straw makes somewhat better 
feed than the latter. To burn this straw 
seems to me to be pure robbery, the more 
so beeause of the humus of the soil being 











partly destroyed beneath the burning 
stack. Think of the plant food being 
destroyed in that burning straw pile! 
The straw pile from a forty-acre wheat 
field contains roughly fifty tons of straw, 
and each ton of this contains approxi- 
mately ten pounds of nitrogen, more than 
two pounds of phosphoric acid and nearly 
fifteen pounds of potash. Why cheat a 
generation not yet born by drawing the 





crop, but do a thoro job by tearing up the 
- ts y are 
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plant food from the soil and failing to 
return a like proportion? The soil may 
be likened very much to a bank account; 
you cannot go on drawing out without at 
some time or other placing something in. 

The straw may be easily died with a 
straw spreader, and providing the wind 
does not interfere, can be laid evenly and 
effectively. The cost of handling, of 
course, depends on the distance it must 
be hauled. With a haul requiring from 
ten to fifteen minutes, ten to twelve loads 
may be hauled and distributed in a ten- 
hour day. At eighty cents per hour for 
man and team, this amounts to from 
seventy to eighty cents per load. This 
work can ly be done on days and 
at a time of the year wien other farm work 
is slack, so that in reality the cost is very 
insignificant indeed. At any rate the 
plantfood returned to the soil by a load of 
the straw will amount to se times the 
cost of handling if compared on a dollars 
and cents basis.—C. H., Iowa. 


TO AVOID SIDE DRAFT 
As high as twenty-five percent of the 
power lied to a plow may be lost in 
side draft. In the case of horse hitches it 
becomes greatest when three or four horses 
ing abreast with one in the furrow. 


ground : presen working 

—— erenbly after the second —— L. Patty of South Dakota finds 
cutting and Ganaher as often as needed. | that the best way to avoid this draft is 
—H. K. W to string the horses out. This does not 
a ee reduce effectiveness of Some teams 
as is commonly su . made in 
FERTILITY IN THE STRAW CROP! C sitornia showed very little difference in 
The value of straw is not generally | power exerted on the between long or 

appreciated among the farmers of the/ short hitches. 


Side draft in tractor ing may be 
reduced by running one f xtefee Se in the 


furrow, by running very close to the fur- 


mile | row, or by lengthening the hitch. 








AN EXPERT ON THE JOB 


How many farmers who own tractors 
keep an expert on the job all the time? 
We do, and so ought every other farmer. 
Our expert does not cost us one cent and 
I hardly know how to estimate its value. 
I might as well tell you it is our “in- 
struction book.” 

It will answer a thousand and one 
questions, not directly of course. If 
knotty problems come up an evening of 
investigation will often help to clear it 
up if a close study of the book is made 
on the particular feature in question. 
Too many instruction books are laid or 
thrown away or left unopened, per- 
haps because the new owner does not 
realize what a wealth of information 
may be found in them. 

When we bought our tractor my 
brother and I made a systematic study 
of the instruction book and it was quite 
a volume. Some points were a little hard 
to understand, so other books on the 
subject were studied in connection. The 
Seah could be read through in an evening 
but to take up each feature of the tractor 
separately and get an understanding of 
it took weeks. Sometimes the features 
were compared with those of other makes 
It was a real pleasure to learn and know 
all those things, and the more I studied the 
book the more { realized what a wonderfu' 
piece of mechanism the tractor was and 
why it should be handled with care. 

en problems face us the book is 
hauled out, and by knowing that in- 
struction book from cover to cover 
makes it a simpler matter to trace down 
the trouble.—J. L. J., Ind. 
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Montgomery Ward 2@ 


This Catalogue is free to you. You 
need merely fill in the coupon below. 

You, too, may just as well profit by 
the saving this book offers. 

Over Fifty Years’ experience in buy- 
ing and manufacturing has gone into 
this book—to secure for you and your 
family the lowest prices and the biggest 
savings. 

Over Forty Million Dollars’ worth of 
merchandise has been bought when 
prices were lowest, and manufactured 
especially for this Catalogue. 


Our World-wide Search for Bargains 

Actually, our buyers have searched 
every important market of the world to 
secure for you these bargains. Nothing 
has been left undone to secure the low- 
est prices. And in all this work we have 
never lost sight of quality. 

To offer only the kind of goods that is 
best for you to buy, that will give the 
longest service, that is our policy. We 
never sacrifice quality to make a seem- 
ingly low price. 

“Ward Quality” Means Reliable Goods 

When you buy from Montgomery 
Ward & Co., you get only goods that 
will stand inspection and use. 

That has been our principle for over 
Fifty Years. To sell only Dependable, 
Serviceable Goods at the lowest prices 
possible—and always your money back 
if you are not satisfied. 
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Everything for the Home, the 
Farm pte the Family 


FOR WOMEN: Our own Fashion 
Experts, living in New York, have se- 
lected for you the best New York Styles, 
only the best. And we offer these for 
every member of the family, without the 
usual “‘ fashion profits.”” You will be de- 
lighted with the big Woman’s Section of 
this new Fall & Winter Catalogue. 

FOR. THE HOME: Experts in inte- 
rior decoration have provided a treat for 
all women interested in beautifying their 
homes. Everything new in furniture, 
carpets, and decorations—everything 
practical and new in household devices, 
everything needed for the home this 
book offers at a big saving. 

FOR. THE FARM: For over Fifty 
Years the American Farmer and Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. have helped each 
other. We have helped and are continu- 
ing to help by offering everything for 
the farm at the lowest prices: Tools, 
hardware, tires, harness, everything a 
farmer uses is offered at a saving. 

FOR THE MEN: Everything for 
the man’s and boy’s personal use. Our 
bargains in clothing alone make this book 
invaluable to every man. There is a sav- 
ing on everything a man uses or wears. 

And so we say to you—don’t you, at least, 
miss the advantage this book offers you. You and 
your family —_ as well profit by its saving. 


The coupon below brings you big, com- 
plete Fall & Winter Catalogue free. 


MONTGOMERY WARD @ CO. 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST.PAUL PORTLAND,ORE. FORT WORTH 





You may as well Profit by the Saving this Book Offers You 


Your Order will be Shipped 
in Less than 48 Hours 
Our new perfected system - 

of filling orders is now over a 

year old. 

And our records prove that 
during the past year nearly 
all orders were shipped in less 
than 48 hours. 

48 hour service is our prom- 
ise to you. But we do better 
than our promise—because a 
large percentage of our 
orders are actually shipped 
within 24 hours. 

So you can order from 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
and feel sure that nearly 
every time your order will be 
shipped in less than 48 hours, 
and frequently within 24 
hours, 


Mail the coupon below to the one of our 
five houses that is nearest you 








To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Dept. 60-H 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Portland, Ore., Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to the house nearest you. ) 


Please mail me my free of Mont- 
gomery Ward’s complete Fall and Winter 
Catalogue. 
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The New Improved 
YANKEE 
| HE New Ingersoll Yankee is 
now on sale in stores in all 
parts of the country. 

It has the same stylish antique 
bow and crown that is used on ex- 
pensive watches; a handsome new 
dial; a beautifully damaskeened 
back plate; and other refinements 
and improvements that make it the 
finest Yankee ever produced. 


Sugersolt 


Models *2°°6'1000 


INVENTORS 











i: you have an invention write 
for our guide book, “HOW TO 
Goer YOUR PATENT”. Send 


ee mee Ce aE 


Take advantage of the many bargains our 





: 
s issue. 


advertisers are offering in this mont 
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EASY WAY TO UNLOAD TILE 
When Ray Walker, a Lorain count 
Ohio, farmer started tiling a 30-acre field 
he found that to unload such an amount of 
tile evenly along the ditches was a slow 


job. A little study convinced him that a 
chute could be made which would speed 
up the work and also make it easier. 

The bottom of the chute he devised is a 
2x6 and on each side two-inch boards are 
nailed to hold the tile on the track as it 
slides down. The chute is made lo 
enough so that when the upper end is ti 
to the ~ “~ AF; — it reaches the 

y aslope of about thirty degrees. 
At the bottom are two wheels about a foot 
in diameter which carry thechute over the 
ground 

A one-inch board, three inches wide and 
three feet long, is nailed across the bottom 
of the chute where it rests on the wagon 
box to prevent overturning on rough 


ground. 

When unloading, one man drives the 
team slowly while the other keeps the 
chute filled with tile. Mr. Walker, with 
the assistance of a brother, has used this 
device to lay 34,000 tile on thirty acres 
and knows that his scheme is a success. 
The next chute he makes will not have 
wheels but will slide along the ground on 
runners. 


BULLETINS OF INTEREST 

Any of the following list of bulletins 
may had free by writing the United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Be sure to state name and 
number: 

Farmers’ Bulletin 834, Hog Cholera; 
900, Homemade Fruit Butters; 970, Sweet 
Potato Storage; 1049, Baling Hay; 1073, 
Growing Beef on the Farm; 1075, Un- 
fermented Grape Juice—How to Make It; 
1080, Preparation of Barreled Apples for 
Market; 1159, Fermented Pickles; 1160, 
Diseases of Apples in Storage; 1175, Better 


Seed Corn; 1176, Root, Stalk, and Ear | Calif 


Rot Diseases of Corn; 1250, Green 


Manuring; 1264, Farm Manufacture of Edward Bl 
Unfermented Apple Juice; 1265, Business | Class, Ala 


Methods of Marketing Hay; 1290, The 
Bulk Handling of Grain. 





OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

For two months you have had no 
cripple children column because there was 
nothing new to report. We take up the 
work again for the fall months with re- 
newed interest. 

Martha of South Dakota has been sent 
back to Dr. Coons in Chicago to get new 
braces and such treatments as she ma 
need to fit her for another year in high 
school. She will be a sophomore this school 
year. Think what it has meant to this girl 
to be able to go to school. 

Ellis of Indiana has been sent back to 
St. Louis for further treatment. She has 
been much rested during the summer at 
home. If anyone doubts it is hard to en- 
dure a little constant pain as these children 
do to be straightened just wear a tight 
shoe on a tender corn day and night for 
a few months. The children would say: 
‘Huh! that isn’t anything'”’ But they all 
grin and bear their pains because it means 
that they will be able to go to school, able 
to get out in the world of things and not be 
embarrassed as much as if nothing were 
done to straighten their limbs and backs. 

A letter from Allie of Alabama says: 

“Your letter and check just received 
and I appreciate the check so much. If 
it wasn’t for your checks I don’t know 
what I would do about going to see the 
doctor. It is so expensive and I have to go 
many times. I think my leg is getting alon 
very nicely. It isn’t straight yet but o 
course we all know it will take a long time.” 

Arthur of North Dakota says: “My 
feet are doing every bit as good as I ex- 
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pected them to. My right foot is not 
quite as straight as left one is but is 
wus 06 gisong, and tocks almost as well in 
a shoe.” 

Myrtle is now earning her own way, 
having finished her treatments. She a 
not recovered full use of her feet as I had 
hoped but she is well and st so she 
can earn her way in life, which could 
not do before being treated. 

Ethie and Alma have both been back 
to Dr. Coons for new braces and further 
treatment. These girls are much improved. 

We started Beulah of Arkansas at 
St. Louis July Ist. She has to be treated 
for infantile paralysis and curvature of 

spine for six months. 

Clyde of Illinois whe lost his legs under 
a train was sent a wheel chair for use 
until he gets his artificial limbs. 

The money has been coming in slowly 
this summer, so we may not take on any 
new patients. There are 131 waiting for 
treatment. Many of these under fourteen 


so doubt bey hog the various 
hrine hospi This urged upon 
the ts. Secses, hawase many who 


ni help and we cannot finance them 
because of lack of funds. 

Since last report the following have 
contributed to the C. C. Fund. This is not 
up to date, for we have lacked space often 
to print the complete list. I want you to 
know that every cent given goes to the 
help of crippled children. If you want to 
help this work send money or checks to 
Successful Farming but put “C. C. Fund” 
on lower left corner of envelope.—Alson 
Secor, Editor. 

Combs, Kape., #1; Hi, Jensen Micky Sie Goo a: 
ane., $1; H. ’ : A. 

Lobdell and 8. S., 8. Dak. $4.81; A Friend, Mo., 
$5; Mrs. —~— Smittle, a Mrs. $< 
Towa, $5; Mrs. Seo aseld and ‘8. 8. 8. Dak. 
$3.15; Ri Cunningham, Ind., $.50; A Sub- 
scriber, Colo., $1; 8. E. Brown, Mo., $3; H. W. 
Aldrich, 8. Dak. Elsie M. Pierce, Minn., $20; 
C. E. Roberts, Pa., $1; A Friend, Texas, $2; H. L. 
Stevenson, Ohio, $1; Clara De Clingen, Pa., $50; 
Mrs. Sant Scott, Ind., $3; Mrs. 8. Childs, 
W. Va., $3; R. D. Haynie, Ind., $.75; Mrs. Jos. 
Merritt, N. Y., $1; Mrs. R. F. Coults, Idaho, $5; 
Annie Hall, Ind., $5; Ladies’ Ideal Society, Wis., $3. 
Laura Kublig, Wis., $1; Mrs. Winnie B. Lalar, 
if., $1; Mrs. A. R. Hurlburt, Wis., $.15; Mrs. 

A. M. Roney, Kansas, $1; O. G. Olson, Wis., $2; 
Willie Trull, Wis., $1; Alfred Reed, Kansss, $1; 
iom, Wis., $5; Willing Workers 8. 8. 

Minmie 


. ., 82; No Name, IIL, $1; n, 
Texas, $.25; Woodside Community Club, Wis., $5; 
Ex-Soldier, Ind., $1; No Name, Iowa, $1; Gill 
Sunday School, Kans., $3; An Ozark County 
Woman, Mo., $1; A Friend, Mo., $1; W. C. Daherty 
Mo., $1; A Friend, Vermont, $5; C. A. Richelt, 
Minn., $2; Mrs. T. B. t, Neb., $10; Mrs. 
M. J.’ Halden, Mont., $1; Mr. and Mrs. H. C. 
Jackson, lowa, $10; Annie B. Shore, Ohio, $1; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Robison, Ind., $5; Florence Har- 
vard, Wyo., $5; Mrs. Sarah’ Imboff Mo., $10; 
H. L. Stevenson, Ohio, $1; Mrs. . M., Ohio, 
$2; Ursula Osear, Alabama, $4.20; Mrs. Theo. 
Gautier, Idaho, $1; H. M. Forman, Fla., $10; 
Bessie Olson, Lowa, $1; Walter H. Pitt, Minn.. 
$6.50; Mrs. H. L. Prather, Colo., $1; J. W. Baker, 
nage, 3: A. P. Perkins, lowa, $2; Orpbha wer, 


COMING EVENTS ' 

American Royal Livestock Show— 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 17-24. 

Dairy Cattle Congress andInternational 
Belgian Horse Show—Sept. 24-30, Water- 
loo, Lowa. 

Illinois State Fair—Springfield, IIl., 
Sept. 15-22. ca 

ternational Livestock Exposition— 
Chicago, Ill., Dee. 1-8. 
en enh Show— Wichita, 
Kansas, t. . 
Interstate Fair—Sioux City, 
t. 16-22. 
State Fair—Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, Sept. 15-21. , 
National Dairy Show—Syracuse, N. Y., 


Iowa, 


Oct. 6-13. 
National Im t and Vehicle Show 
—Peoria, IIL, . 28-Oct. 6. * 
World’s Dairy Congress—Washington, 
D. C., Oct. 2-5. 


When you fill the silo, pack the silage 
especially well next to the wall; the center 
must be packed, of course, but the part 
near the wall needs the most attention. 
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Standard Sanitary Mf. Co., Pittsburgh 
Write for Catalogue 
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FOODSTUFFS ROUND THE WORLD 
4 resolution to permit the continuation 
of the manufacture and sale of oleomar- 
garine in Canada was defeated by a de- 
cisive vote in the Canadian house of 
commons recently. 
Turkey a Heavy Wheat Buyer 
Turkey is a heavy buyer of wheat, the 
United States being the leading source of 
supply. In 1922 flour exports to that 
country amounted to $6,683,000 and in 
1921 $7,678,000. Flour exports have 
fallen off because the import duty has been 
increased from forty-four cents to two 
dollars a barrel in order to encourage 
Curkish millers. Wheat is now imported 
instead of flour. 
British Flour Mills Close 
More than 200 flour mills will close in 
Great Britain during the coming winter 
unless parliament takes some immediate 
action against the importation of foreign 
flour. High cost of labor and transporta- 
tion are contributory causes of the trouble. 
American Apples in England 
More than $10,000,000 were sent from 
Great Britain to the United States for 
apples during 1922. Now an intensive 
advertising campaign is being planned 
by the importers which will probably in- 
crease last year’s figures. Better care in 
handling, shipping and storing would 
save $1,000,000 for American and Cana- 
dian shippers it is claimed. 
Large Swise Cheese Exports 
The cheese industry of Switzerland is 
rapidly approaching its old-time pros- 
perity. a than 9,000,000 pounds were 
exported during the first quarter of 1923, 
the chief buyers being the United States, 
France and Italy. 
New Method of Making Butter 
A new method of making butter that 
prevents deterioration is being tried with 
an encouraging degree of success in Hol- 
land. The air is pumped out of the churns 
after they are filled with cream and carbon 
dioxide is pumped in. The air spaces in 
the butter are thus filled with a gas in 
which the bacteria causing butter deterio- 
ration cannot live. Thus the quality re- 
mains good much longer than when butter 
is made the regular way. The amount of 
gas used is about one kilogram (2.2 
pounds) to 1,000 kilograms of butter and 
its cost is — it is claimed, in view 
of the results obtained. 


LIMING HEAVY SOIL 

How much lime is used for sweetening 
heavy garden soil?—B. D. W., Minn. 

As much as a pound of lime to each ten 
square feet of ground may be applied 
profitably to a heavy garden soil to correct 
soil acidity. 


KNOW WHAT THE LABEL MEANS 
Continued from page 7 
respectively. As fast’ as these formulas 
become known to the farmer he can tell 
by the fertilizer price what his plant 
food is costing. The recommendations 
of experiment stations are made in 
terms of these formulas of plant food 
content and the companies are ready to 
supply them so labeled. The trade name 
is bound to go and in its stead there 
eomes the formula giving intelligent in- 
formation about the plant food content 
instead of obscuring it by a fanciful 

label. 
Too many different kinds of fertilizers 


make it hard to select. Considerable 
progress has lately been made to cut 
down the list of fertilizers being sold. | 
It is the hope of the stations, and the 


manufacturers as well, that 
the station’s recommended kinds will be 
sold, In the central states fewer brands 
are sold than in the east where fertilizers 
are more widely used. In Pennsylvania. 
for example 27 different brands were 
Beli 


last ve 
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Get a Free Can of Effecto 
and Try it on a Wheel or Fender 


Just brush it on as best you 
can and let it dry a day or 
two. You'll have a glowing, 
lustrous finish on your car that 
will last longer than the finish 
on most new Cars. 

Effecto gives extra dura- 
bility and luster to tractors, 
bicycles, baby carriages, porch 


Just send us a dime to cover 
packing and mailing costs and 
we will send you a quarter- 
pint can of Black Effecto Auto 
Enamel which you can try out 
on a wheel or fender. 

Effecto is the genuine, 
original auto enamel — not a 
paint, wax or polish but an 
enamel — quick-drying, free- furniture, farm implements, 
flowing and self-leveling. and articles of all kinds. 
Effecto is made in eight colors: Black, Blue, Green, Red, Maroon, Gray, 
Yellow and Cream; also Finishing (clearvarnish) and Top & Seat Dressing. 

Free Color Card and Names of Dealers will be Sent You on Request. 

Pratr & Lampert-Inc., 165 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
In Canada, 111 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


“GT” Floor Varnish - Vitralite Enamel - Effecto Auto Finishes: Miscellaneous Varnishes Enamels Stains Fillers-etc. 


“Save the surface and 
you save all = 
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LEATHER CLOTH 


Ask for it by name 


Meritas Leather Cloth is a waterproof and sun proof ma- 
terial for auto and carriage tops, side ¢ storm aprons, 
stationary engine covers, wagon seats and dozens of other 
uses requiring a good leather substitute. 

Meritas Leather Cloth is America’s leading leather sub- 
stitute, economical and famous for its durability. Comes in 
muslin, drill and duck, various colors finishes. To be 
sure of the kind that lasts longest without cracking ask for 
Meritas Leather Cloth by name and look for the trademark 
an the back of the goods. 

Samples on Request 


TuE STANDARD TEXTILE PrRopucTS Co. 
B20 BROADWAY. New YORK 
Dept. 28 





200,000 Acres Irrigable 
A specially fine tract of 5000 acres, all located within seven 
miles of the railroad station, now ooaey for water service, sell- 
ing for a limited time at from $40 to $65 per acre including full 
water right. One fifth cash down; balance in easy equal pay- 
ments over 18 years. First installment due at two years 
after initial payment. Investigate at once. 

CANADA LAND & IRRIGATION CO., Ltd. 

Medicine Hat, Alberta, Canada 


IRRIGATED 
FARMS 


on the Bow River Irrigation Pro- 
ject in Southern Alberta 

















brands were represented. These numbers 
are still far from the standard ten or dozen 
on the reeommended lists in these states, 
but changes in the right direction are 
evident. In Missouri, the most commonly 
recommended fertilizers are phosphates, as 
acid phsophate or bonemeal, with less 
emphasis on the mixed fertilizers. 

The last inspection shows that of the 
329 samples of fertilizers inspected over 
the state 125 or 38 percent were samples 
of these two kinds most commonly rec- 
ommended, viz., acid phosphate and bone- 
meal. Of the fertilizers sold in 1922, 51.7 
percent were phosphate and bone, while 
in 1920 these two made up only 42.3 per- 
cent. This indicates that certainly the 
recommendations of the station are show- 
ing influence in determining the demand 
and that the fertilizer producers are 
cooperating to supply the kind of goods 
recommended. As the list of kinds be- 
comes smaller, the buyers’ choice will be 
a selection from a few well-known and 
recommended kinds and not a case of 
reaching into the grab-bag. 

Further evidence of wiser purchase of 
fertilizers is shown in the movement for 
higher grade fertilizers or fertilizers con- 
taining more plant food per ton, This 
means that there is a saving in freight, 
labor in handling and distributing, and 
better economy all around. The economy 
may well be illustrated from a recent 
quotation of fertilizer prices of the past 
spring. One ton of a 2-16-2 fertilizer 
could be bought for $40.50. This con- 
tained 40 pounds of ammonia, 320 pounds 
of phosphoric acid and 40 pounds of 
potash. A ton of a 1-8-1 could be bought 
for $29, containing just half as much plant 
food. So two tons of 1-8-1 cost $58 to 
supply exacthy the same plant food as in 
one ton of 2-16-2 costing $40.50. In other 
words, buying low grade goods make the 
same plant food cost $17.50 more. Thus, it 
costs 43 percent more for the fertilizer 
and twice as much in freight, bags, trans- 
portation and distribution charges to get 
the same amount of plant food in low grade 
as in high grade goods. Every dollar in- 
vested in high analyses goods is more 
wisely invested than in the cheaper stuff. 

Higher analyses fertilizers are those 
whose formula figures when added to- 
gether total 14 or more. For example, a 
2-10-2 fertilizer is considered in this class. 
Fertilizer men are strongly pushing these 
goods and are doing much to help the use 
of fertilizers meaning better investment 
for the farmer. Progress in this direction 
has been decided. In Missouri, for ex- 
ample, the medium and low grade fer- 
tilizers constituted 28.5 percent of the 
mixed fertilizers used, while in 1922 these 
made up but 16.6 percent. 

The low grade and medium grade goods 
have been decreasing decidedly, while the 
higher analyses have increased. In addi- 
tion to this, the amount of phosphates sold 
has inereased, indicating a readiness and 
effort on the part of the fertilizer com- 
panies to sell the goods recommended by 
the experiment stations. 

Wiser investments are then possible in 
fertilizers, thru a broader knowledge of the 
soil’s needs as a result of experiments and 
thru a greater effort on the part of the 
manufacturer. The experimenters and 
manufacturers have and are doing their 
parts in service for us. It is our responsi- 
bility as farmers to find out our soil and 
crop needs as recommended by the sta- 
tions, to learn to know the meaning of 
fertilizer formulas, and to insist on high 
analysis goods. With the buyer rests 
the responsibility of continuing the pro- 
gress to date. It will mean for all of us 
more nearly “value received” per dollar 
invested in fertilizer and will eradicate the 
“bunk” so commonly associated with the 
fertilizer game. It is changing the buying 
of fertilizer from a gamble to an invest- 
ment and doing much to lay a good foun- 
dation for agriculture as a permanent pro- 
ductive business. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


YOUR Ford is the finest piece 
of machinery on your farm. It 
certainly deserves as much con- 
sideration as you give to your 
live stock or any other cash in- 
vestment. 


Ten years ago Robert H. 
Hassler designed and perfected 
a positive device for protecting 
and insuring the life of a Ford. 


Today one out of every five 
farm-owned Fords is protected 
with Hassler shock absorbers. 


Have you got Hasslers under 
YOUR Ford? 


There is a proper type Hassler for 
every Ford model, and there is a 
Hassler dealer in your nearest town 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 


“Flasslers 


Write for “An Auto 
Biography.’’ This new 
Hassler book let, sent 
free on request, will 
grip you with its bu- 
man interest, no matter 
what car you drive, 
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(seneral Motors 


By providing 














economical transportation 


HAT does the automobile mean to farm life?’’ 

The National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce asked the question of thousands of farmers 
three years ago. 

The farmers and their wives answered. “It has 
added 68 per cent to our productivity,” they said, 
“and improved our living conditions more than 
40 per cent.” 

General Motors, a family of many companies 
building passenger cars and trucks, has helped to 
bring better and cheaper transportation to the 
farmer. 

Its motor trucks carry his products to the city 
market or shipping station more quickly and eco- 
nomically. Its passenger cars bring the shops, 
amusements, social life and schools of the town to 
his family. Miles have been reduced to minutes. 


With the automobile, a second force has been 
at work to bring a new day for the farmer—and 


a new evening, too. 





That force is Flectricity. 





Maker of pAssENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


Buick + Capmiac * CHevroter * OAKLAND * Oxtpsmosme * GMC Trucks 
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helps the farm 


By making 
farm life more attractive 


The Delco-Light Company, at Dayton, Ohio, 
one of the divisions of General Motors, was a 
pioneer in carrying electricity to the farm. 


Today its service organization extends to every 
rural community, and Delco-Light electric plants 
are providing the modern conveniences and labor- 
saving devices of the city for tens of thousands of 
farms. 


Delco-Light transforms dark homes into bright 
and cheerful homes. It lights the farm buildings 
and frees the hand that carried the lantern. It 
pumps water. It turns the cream separator. It 
churns butter and washes clothes. 


Delco-Light lifts the heavy tasks from human 
shoulders and pays for itself by performing them 
in half the time. 


By adding its resources to the strength of the 
Delco-Light Company, General Motors builds 
added value into each Delco-Light product, and 
assists in giving to the farmer the greatest possible 


value for the money he spends. 

























Delco-Light 
Farm Electric. Plant 


Delco-Light 
Electric 
Washing Machine 


Delco-Light 
Water System 





Its Divisions and Subsidiaries make ACCESSORIES, PARTS AND EQUIPMENT 
which contribute to the merit of many trustworthy cars 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment + Harrison Radiators + Jacox Steering Gears 


« Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Plugs—AC S 


New Departure Ball Bearings + Klaxon Warning Signals - Hyatt Roller Bearings + Jaxon Rims + Delco Light and Power Plants and Frigidaire 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears + Lancaster Steel Products + Inland Steering Wheels + Dayton Wright Special Bodies 
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THAT COUNTS 


Growing the Product Is Only Half the Battle 


HO ever heard of a successful manufacturer putting 

up a big establishment, putting out a quantity of goods, 

with no thought to the sale of his product? Successful 
business is not built that way. Successful business takes every 
care to see that the product is one in general demand, or that a 
sufficient demand is created to take care of factory production 
at a profit. 

And right now a lot of farmers are putting the factory method 
into practice on their farms in connection with the specialty 
crops, such as fruit, eggs, poultry, and so on. Of course, corn, 
oats, wheat, hogs, cattle and general farm products go on the 
market thru regular channels of trade. They are goods in 
general demand. As our markets are now, the individual farmer 
cannot build a spe- 
cial market for mar- 


customers are going to be mainly automobile drivers. And do 
not place a stand where it cannot be seen until the car is right 
there; avoid locations where there would be danger in stopping 
a car on the highway. Better have the stand so located that 
people can drive into a good place to park. 

Don’t try to sell your produce at a roadside stand unless there 
is enough volume of business to make it worth your time. By 
the way, observe the location of the oil stations of some of the 
large oil companies. Note also the pains they take to make 
their places of business attractive and convenient for their 
customers. There is an excellent lesson in these stations. 

Make a neat display, let the attendant be neat, with some 
ability in salesmanship, let the products be put up in containers 





ket classes of these 
farm products. 

Fruit, eggs, butter 
and such specia 
crops, all of which 
can be taken to the 
table of the con- 
sumer without a long 
process of manufac- 
ture, are in a little 
different class. The 
grower can use his 
selling ingenuity to 
wonderful advantage 
in making these 
products pay. Just 








of convenient size, 
put up only well- 
graded and sound 


stuff, and ask a mod- 
erate price. Such are 
the fundamentals of 
successful roadside 
selling season after 
season. How much 
will you sell in a day? 
That depends. Some 
do not sell enough 
all season to pay for 
the rough boards or 
shelves. Good stands 
will sell upwards of 
thirty dollars worth 
of produce daily. The 








how well farm adver- best stand I ever 
tising will pay was heard of sold over 
fully demonstrated . ; é thirty thousand dol- 
by the late Frank Use your name in connection with your product at every opportunity lars worth in a sea- 
Pyle, whose story son. The owner of 


was told at much length in these columns some four years ago. 

Just how anxious hundreds are to get new ideas on turning 
their products into cash may be gleaned from reading thru our 
mail for a single week. It is this that has prompted us to put 
before you some of the ideas that have come before us, of selling 
plans that have actually worked. 

On a main traveled road in Kansas there is a farmer 
who has a roadside stand this year for the third time. 
His garden and orchard stretch back to the old home- 
stead, and it is from this garden and orchard that one 
of his biggest sources of income has come because of the 
roadside stand. There is nothing fancy about it—just 
a shed to shelter his goods, and a 
display stand to set them before 
the public. But a quarter of a 
mile on either side, in plain view 
of even the speeding autoist, he 
announces the fact that there is 
cider at the next turn, or apples, 
or whatever he may have im 
season. When I stopped to get 
a glass of cider I found three 
others there after the same thing. 
Not very large sales at one time, 
but lots of them every day. 
Probably this is the very simplest 
and most elementary method of 
direct selling. 

I was traveling a 
road one evening last 
when I came to the best 
stand I have ever seen. Peaches, 
early apples, plums and grapes, 
besides veget ibles of many varie- 
were sold over the 
counter at half past nine in the 
evening. People traveled out 
from the city for an evening ride, 
and. when they came to that well-lighted roadside stand it 
looked like a good place to stop for fruit. Wouldn’t you rather 
buy fruit or vegetables where it was light enough to see what 
you were getting? Most anyone would, and those who have a 
well-lighted roadside stand are going to sell to the folks who 
are out for an evening's ride, as well as tourist trade. 

Of course a profitable roadside stand is possible only on a well- 
traveled highway. Take that into consideration when you 
contemplate the operation of such a business. Possibly if you 
ire not in a good place for a stand you can cooperate with a 
neighbor to combine your products at one’ stand and thus cut 


New York 
summer, 


roadside 


ties being 


down the e xpense. 


In a special study of roadside selling made in a New England 
tate it was found that first of all a good location was essential. 
Never put the stand between the foot and top of the hill. 
h: ve ita 


Better 


t the top of a hill than at the bottom. Remember your 





that stand knew his business and had an unbeatable location. 

Around my home town there is one ente rprising young fruit 
grower who has put up guide boards pointing the way to his 
farm. These guide boards enable the prospective purchaser to 

“follow the arrow” right to the place = choice sprayed 
Jonathan, Delicious, Grimes and other fancy eating apples can 
be had in any amount from a peck 
toa carload. If it is good business 
for a garage to point the way to its 
place of business why isn’t it good 
for a farmer? 

There is another man I know 
who specializes on two crops, 
grapes and raspberries, with the 
emphasis on the raspberries. Along 
about raspberry time he puts an 
ad in the paper telling the town 
folks that his raspberries are al- 
most ready, that they will be so 
much a quart, and that he will 
take orders in advance. When 
was at his place last summer just 
as the crop was beginning to 
he remarked about adver- 


. ~ ripen, 
) The Route to Beticr health > tising. ‘You know,” he said, “I 
. take more stock in advertising 
than I ever did before. My ads 
cost me four dollars and a half 


They moved the crop from two 
acres.”’ 

Probably the reason why this 
man had such successful, results 
this past season was that it was 
his third year at advertising. He 
had already built a trade and the 
trade needed only the announce- 
ment that the fruit was ready to flock to the packing 
shed. Frank Pyle used to say it took almost as long 
to reap the full benefits of advertising as it does to bring a tree 
into bearing. 

Anything which will call attention to your product is adver- 
tising. 

Even your orchard beside the road is an advertisement. 
The better kept it is, the better the advertisement. 

Quality is an advertisement. High quality choice fruit 
appeals to people. They talk about it. ey tell their friends 
about it, and where they get it. I am reminded of a case to the 
point in Warren county, lowa. On aside road many miles from 
the principally traveled road there is a farmer on forty acres of 
hills, whose largest single source of income is from a fair-sized 
orchard. I was told about the place by a friend who gave me a 
long description of how to get there. Now every fall this friend 
of mine has made it a practice to take three or four drives in the 
direction of this little farm so that he (Continued on page 39 


A product to sell 
and good 
such as these to 
draw the trade 
will make the old 
orchard pay 


signs 
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FERTILE LANDS AT A LOW COST 


Payments So Small You Will Have 
a Surplus for Comfortable Living 


4 vm Canadian Pacific Railway now offers you a Farm Home in Western 
A. Canada on a New Long-Term Plan of Easy Payment that is Extraor- 
dinary. Every farmer must be interested in any plan that makes it 
possible to own a farm home without taking all his profits to meet his land 
payments and still enable him to give his family the comforts and enjoy- 
ments of life. Under this New Plan this is made possible. 


Payments Extended Over 34 Years 


Under this plan all you pay down is 7% of the purchase price, balance in 
34 equal, annual payments figured on the basis of 7% of the balance of the 
cost of the land—which is the interest a bank would charge you for a loan. 
For example, if you purchase 160 acres costing $3,000, your frat ape Poiseem 
will be $210 and your total payments each year thereafter, $195.30. At 
the end of 34 years, you will get clear title to the land—unless, of course, 





M. E. Thornton, Supt, of Colonization 
Room 2086 Canadian Pacific Railway Bldg. 


Send This Coupon 


you wish to pay sooner, which is your privilege. 


Stop Paying a Penalty for the 
Privilege of Farming 


High-Priced Land 


Whether you are a tenant, longing to own 
a farm home of your own, or a farm owner 
handicapped by the need of more land or 
capital, you are fighting with all the odds 
against you. The high-priced lands around 
you will forever hold you down—those fine 
producing acres are not going to be given 
up cheaply. 


Without unusually high prices for your 
po you can’t farm profitably on 

ught at the price you'd have to pay. 
circumstances, even h 
they make good fits, are no better off. 
The fences around you are the limits of your 
possible expansion. 

Turn now to the other picture—look to 
the virgin soil possibilities of Western 
Canada—vast open areas of prairie 
sod and park lands—lands that are ™@ 
yielding new wealth and happiness 
to real men, who not so long ago, 
may have been your unsatisfied, 
toiling neighbors. 


Farmers, in 


I am interested in learning more about: 
0 Prairie Provinces of Canada. 

© Irrigation Farming in Sunny Alberta. 
© Business and Industrial Opportunities in Western 


Calgary, Alberta 


M. E. THORNTON, 
Room 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY BLDG. 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
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No Taxes on Improvements 
Taxes are moderate and there are no taxes 
on your livestock, buildings, improvements, 
implements or personal effects. mar- 
kets, modern schools, roads, churches,amuse- 
ments make farm life in Western Canada 
desirable and attractive. 


You Cannot Buy Until 
You Investigate 

This offer justifies fullest investigation. 
You must see this land before you can buy 
it. In order that you may inspect the land— 
judge of its value and fertility—special in- 
spection trips from points Chi and West 
will leave on the first and third Tuesdays of 
each month. —_ fare plus $2.00 for the 
round trip. You have time now to go over 
this land. Let us arrange details. Canada’s 
choice sections are becoming rapidly settled 
and we expect large numbers of far-seeing 
men to take advantage of this new plan. 


of Colonization 


Canada 
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Note the foundation of straw under 
these seed potatoes 


CARE OF SEED POTATOES 

To get a good, vigorous and healthy 
plant one must have good seed. To keep 
the potatoes in best shape for planting we 
have found, in many years experience, 
that the old-fashioned way of burying 
them is best. 

Usually those kept in a cellar under a 
house sprout very much toward spring 
of year, thus taking strength from the 
potato, or from the plant after potato is 
planted. Often one will find sprouts a 
foot or more in length. This would be 
equal to a large plant; the result is, there 
is not much growing life left in the potato, 
and when the sprouts are removed and 
the potatoes planted they are a long time 
in coming up. When they do come out 
of ground they are slow in growing, even 
in very favorable weather. There is no 
push there. The life had all gone into 
the sprouts while in the cellar. This will 
mean that no matter how well you have 
prepared the seed bed, the resulting crop 
will be poor. 

In burying the potatoes choose a place 
that is on a knoll, or a self-drained spot, 
this so water will not get into the hills in 
rainy weather. Scrape out a few inches of 
the ground with a shovel. Three to five 
inches deep will be enough, this in a round 
or oval shape, heaping the earth taken 
out around the rim or edge of the hole 
made. Lime this well with several inches 
of good, dry straw, put your potatoes on 
the straw, heaping them up in a rounded 
cone shape, cover all well with dry straw, 
several inches deep, and then cover the 
heap with six inches of dirt over all. 
Later in the year, when hard freezing 
weather comes, cover this mound well 
with manure from the horse stable,.or 
somewhat rotted strawy manure, or if 
you have it give it a good cover of clover 
straw and chaff, to keep the potatoes from 
freezing in the coldest weather. Leave 
them in this heap until about time to 
ylant. The manure or straw covering can 
- removed when freezing weather is over. 
You will find the potatoes as firm and solid 
as when buried im fall and with little or 
no sprouting They will make strong and 
vigorous growing plants and the resulting 
crop will prove to you it paid for the little 
extra work required in their care many 
times over. 

It is well to bury potatoes that are in- 
tended for spring and summer use in the 
home, also those that are intended for the 
spring and early summer market. As they 
are almost like they were in the fall they 
will sell much better than those that are 
kept in ordinary cellar storage, and have 
become sprouted and wilty as a conse- 
quence. 

Ten, twelve or fifteen bushels in a heap 
is enough to make a nice pile that you can 
cover well. More can be put in by making 
the heap long and narrow. However, if 
oe have but three or four bushels to 

eep for seed, those can be buried and 

will keep just as well as the larger heap if 

buried in the same manner.—J. R. K., Ind. 
PLOW DEEP 

“Plow deep while sluggards sleep” is 
as true today as it was a hundred and 
fifty years ago, but it is a slogan which is 
not as frequently acted upon in gardens 
as it should be, It is said that in Euro- 
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ape:Nuts 
tastes good and ~ 
it sticks to your ribs 


HAT?S the kind of food the man who 
ploughs and plants demands— and 
that’s the kind of food Grape-Nuts is. 
Chock full of the energy of wheat and 
malted barley, Grape-Nuts is man-food 
for men whose job is 365 days in the year. 


Grape-Nuts is food plus. 


When you chew Grape-Nuts you get 
plenty of good flavor—and a heap more 
honest-to-goodness nourishment than you 
can get from cereals which have been 
robbed of vital elements in milling. 


In Grape-Nuts you get practically the 
full Vitamin-B content of the wheat. 


These facts mean that Grape-Nuts con- 
tains all the food elements of wheat and 
barley. It is delicious, easy to digest, ex- 
ceptionally nourishing, economical. In 
Grape-Nuts you get your money’s worth. 


Grape:Nuts 
FOR HEALTH 


**‘There’s a Reason’’ 
Sold by grocers everywhere! 
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The most Simple, Accurate, Durable and Com 
plete Farm Level Outfit ever made is the 


Individual Name Pencils 
BOSTROM IMPROVED 


FOR PERSONAL USE FOR GIFTS 





Birthdays . 
Holidays 
sn Greetings 
any Favors 
\ oe Prizes 
Name Stamped on Very High Grade Hexagon Pencils: 
Assorted colors or own ebciee. One name to « box; that 
is, whether a box of 3, 6 or 12 is ordered, all pencils to be 
@ame name. 
= Sig" dic! Ag bones at doc! $5 or mare atgic anch: | Shipping Weight 16 Ibs. mene ea 
xof Three 85c; 12 boxes at $0c; 25 or more at 25c each. The TELESCOPE with FIVE Magnifying Lenses 


makes the work a genuine pleasure, and when you 
nish a job of 
TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, IRRIGATING 
or any farm work requiring a Level you just KNOW 
itis O.K. Agricultural Schools, County Agents and pro- 
gressive farmers from Atlantic to Pacific swear by the 
Bostrom, and so will you, after using tt, if not, just re- 
ber our unqualified money back guarantee bring 
every red cent tight back into your pocket. Write TO- 
DAY for description, testimonials, money back order 
blanks and names of our distributors near you. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
83 Stonewall Street, ATLANTA, GA, 


Gross (144) Stamped Name of School or any wording 
up to 40 letters, $6.50 gross, postpaid. 

Striped Hexagon, School and College Colors, 30 kinds in 
stock, Black & Orange, Blue & Red, Green & White, 
BSeariet & Gray, Lavender and White ete., any stamping 
up to 40 letters, 36.75 grossa, postpaid. 


Remtt M oncy Order .DraftorC hect SattsfactionGuaranteed 
The Ohio Pencil Co., 1359 Atles Bidg., Columbus, 0. 


Rettwoy Mali Ciert $183 month. 

every state, Government 
Commen Vacations, 
for ex- 
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pean gardens which are spaded, the garden 
is often worked two or even three spits 
deep, a “spit” being the depth to which 
, spade can be driven. Now this depth 
may not be necessary, but a garden plowed 
1 spaded ten inches deep will give enough 
better results than six-inch plowing to 
make the work well worthwhile. 

At the same time, the gardener should 
remember that in any work of this kind, 
increasing the depth of plowing must be 
done gradually. if the garden or field has 
been plowed only six and one-half inches 
deep, better increase the depth of plowing 
by a half-inch or an inch each year, rather 
than increasing the whole depth all at 
once. Too much of the subsoil must not 
be brought to the surface at one time. As 
you turn the soil, bringing up an inch or so 
of new subsoil, mix the ground thorol 
with the new subsoil, and if possible wit 
manure or compost. In the fall you will 
be able to get one inch in this way and 
then in the spring you can get a little 
more, and the following fall you can go 
down another inch, if you choose. 

“Well begun, half done,” is so true in 
the garden that it is hard to pay too much 
attention to the plowing. 


CREATING A MARKET FOR HONEY 


There is an undeveloped local market for 
almost every product raised or produced 
on the pane farm, and the only prob- 
lem is to find and develop this demand. I 
have had this illustrated in the case of 
honey. It is true that many people do 
not eat honey regularly, simply because 
they cannot get it readily and because they 
have not learned to use it. A man who 
put in a dozen colonies of bees decided 
to ereate a local demand for his product. 
lirst, he went to the village grocer with his 
project, but, getting no encouragement, 
he made up his mind to retail the product 
himself. His example has now me 
quite commonly followed in bee-keeping 
sections and may be emulated profitably 
by many who have small apiaries. 

The extracted honzy is put up in quart 
and pint glass jars, the former holding 
exabily three pounds and the latter one 
and one-half pounds. The price received 
includes the cost of the jar, but this is 
returned to the purchaser when the con- 
tainer is returned. At first he inserted a 
small ad in the county weekly paper, 
playing up the fact that the container 
would cost nothing and also the fact that 
the product was absolutely pure and sold 
it a price that allowed for no middle- 
man’s profits. He had an attractive label 
printed and a little booklet was given with 
each purchase, showing how to use honey 
in cookery. This last feature proved to 
be the business builder. People do not 
know how to use honey, but after a cam- 
paign of education, he found it necessary 
to inerease the number of colonies of bees, 
n order to meet the demands of his cus- 
tomers. Reaching the limit in the number 
if colonies he could carry, he purchased 
honey from California, Michigan and other 
sections and put it up in quart and pint 
jars, so he always & 4 supply on hand. 

The foreign honey was always appro- 
priately labeled, so he never sold anything 
under false pretenses. The outside hone 
was marked “‘ California Sage” or “Michi- 
gan Raspberry,” as the ease might be. 
Some customers learned to want the 
shipped-in product, others stuck to the 
honey produced at home. Much of his 
business was and is conducted by tele- 
phone. He took orders and- delivered 
anywhere within a certain radius, making 
two regular trips over his territory each 
week. The groceryman got wise to this 
and wanted to help out in the business and 
get a share of the profits, but it was too 
late. He even tried to create a competi- 
tion by featuring honey on his shabeen. 
It was of little avail, by this time, how- 
ever, as aw ae had learned to like the 
product which their neighbor was putting 
on the market,—C, H, C, 
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hs every risk the Farmer takes-there isa Hartford Polic y 


have a Policy- 
are you-properly Insured? 


Man Y a farmer who 
says “I’m Insured”—simply 
means that he has a fire in- 
surance policy. The policy 
is undoubtedly all right as 
far as it goes, but frequent- 
ly it is inadequate because 
it does not give enough 
That is the 
reason that the booklet—. 
“MY PROPERTY”, is of 
such importance, and why 
it will be sent without 
charge to owners and man- 
agers of farm property. 


Send for “MY PROPER- 
TY”—it helps you 
determine property 
values and may save 
you a bad loss. Here 
is a coupon. 


protection. 


Mail the Coupon today for Your 
copy of this Farm Inventory Booklet 





HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD ~ CONNECTICUT 
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continuous 
service 
since 


INN, 


not one cent 
perrepaits 





engine 

Says R. Stanley Dutrow, Walnut 
Grove Stock Farm, Charlestown, W. 
Va. “That 1',horse Fairbanks-Morse 
Engine that I got of you is certainly 
some horse for work. Theonly REAL 
engine I ever owned.” Says Silas A. 
Smith, Oakboro, N.C... “‘The en- 
gine Il p from you in 1917 
has been in continuous service ever 
since and has not cost one cent for 
repairs.”’ 

Over 350,000 users have approved 
the “Z’”’ Engine. Nomatter on your 
power requirements, there is a “Z” 
Engine to exactly suit your needs. 
Over 5,000 dealers carry these en- 
gines in stock and will save you 
money on freight. 


1% H.P. “Z” (Battery Equipt) $ 54 
14% H.P. “Z”’ (Magneto Equipt) 74 
H.P. “Z” (Battery Equipt) 90 
3 H.P.“Z” (Magneto Equipt) 110 
H.P. “Z" (Magneto Equipt) 170 
f. o. b. factory 
Add freight to your town 


Aww 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers CHICAGO 
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SCALE MENACES OUR ORCHARD 


By L. HASEMAN 


years tell an alarming story. When 

it comes to the point where animport- 
ant fruit state losessixty percent of its bear- 
ingfruit treesinten yearsitistime to pause 
and ask, why is this? Is the orchard 
industry doomed, or with strenuous effort 
may we arrest this deplorable loss? 

While studying these figures it is also 
well to remember that shortly before this 
same fateful period for horticulture the 
dreaded San Jose scale appeared on the 
scene of action. It arrived in this country 
from the Orient at San Jose, California, 
in the late eighties and was soon spread 
over the important fruit growing sections 
of the country. It reached the Missis- 
sippi valley in the early nineties and 
despite efforts at control it has continued 
to spread and is now seriously threatening 
in many leading sections. 

Opinions may differ as to just what part 
the scale has played in the great reduction 
of acreage of orchards in the past twenty 
or thirty years. The cankers, borers, 
and general orchard neglect have all 
helped. However, all recognize the fact 
that the scale is one of the most dangerous 
scourges of the orchard. The experience 
of the past two years has clearly demon- 
strated this fact. In ene single important 
fruit county in the last two years 2,500 
acres of orchard at or just past the prime of 
life are reported as having been destroyed 
by scale. Fruit growers in various parts of 


Cyan records for the past twenty 
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The scale has just about ruined a once 
thriving peach orchard 


Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, and adjoin- 


ing states are at their wits ends in their 


campaign against this pest. 

The pest is a small sap-sucking scale 
insect scarcely larger than the head of a 
pin. It is protected by a tiny armor 
secreted over its body. It feeds by thrust- 
ing needle-like mouth parts into the plant 
and sucking out the sap. While feeding 
it seems to poison the surrounding plant 
tissues. It may breed so rapidly that it 
encrusts and kills young fruit trees in one 
year. Older bearing trees withstand its 
attack longer, but they, too, are soon 
killed if dormant sprays are not applied. 

The scale will attack apple, peach, 
pear, several types of plums and sweet 
cherries, besides various ornamental trees 
and shrubs. In the Mississippi valley the 
apple and peach growers have been most 
heavily hit by the pest. 

Up until the last few years fruit growers 
and entomologists alike had come to con- 
sider this scale a menace if neglected but 
a’ pest easy to control. 
years, with their mild winters and long 
growing seasons, however, we have been 


forced to change our minds greatly as |} 
regards the question of scale being easy | 


to control. We have seen it cut swaths 
thru fine bearing orchards even where 
modern spray equipment is used and 
reasonably. thoro dormant sprays have 
been applied. Cases of this sort have 
become so common that fruit growers and 
state and federal entomologists have come 











In the last two | 





to view with alarm this old but reformed 
cloud on the horticultural horizon. So 
great has this alarm become that in : 
number of states special state-wide scalk 
control programs are being inaugurated. 
In the fight against this pest it has long 
since been recognized that for success i 
the orchard it must be fought with strong 
sprays applied when the pest is not breed- 
ing, when it is not protected by foliag: 
and when the tree wil! not be injured by 
the spray. Dormant sprays of strong 








The scale attacks the fruitas well as bark 
as shown on this apple 


limesulphur or oi! emulsions have come to 
be the generally recommended remedy. 
These, as mentioned above, however, 
have been failing to give desired results 
even to wideawake growers. This has 
apparently been due in most cases first, 
to favorable natural conditions for breed- 
ing and second to a growing tendency on 
the part of orchardists te consider the 
scale “easy,” resulting in carelessness with 
strength of spray and thoroness of applica- 
tion. Scale sprays kill by contact, so it is 
absolutely ne that the strength of 
the spray solution is right and that it be 
applied thoroly so as to coat all scales. 

n the past a spray solution including 
one gallon of commercial concentrated 
limesulphur solution, showing a Beaume 
test of thirty-three degrees, diluted with 
eight gallons of water and thoroly applied, 
has always been considered effective. 
Likewise, standard well-known brands of 
miscible oil diluted with fifteen parts of 
water have given results. However, the 
federal specialists at the Bentonville 
federal station have been working on a 
new oil emulsion. It includes one gallon 
of water, two gallons of red engine oil and 
two pounds of potash fishoil soap mixed, 
brought to a boil, and then thoroly agi- 
tated to break the oil. This is the stock 
solution and for spraying is diluted at the 
rate of three gallons of emulsion to one 
hundred gallons of water. This new mix- 
ture is cheaper than limesulphur and is 
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A scale infested twig one-half natural siz 


reported by those using it as_thoroly 
efiective. This new oil spray is likely to 
replace limesulphur and the more ex- 
pensive miscible oils as a regular spray. 
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Give your dollars 
bigger buying power 


by looking up the Moline Dealer 
and buying your farm implements 


under the 


MOLINE Plan 


You get the best implements by the 
shortest and cheapest route under the 
Moline Plan. All marketing waste and 
extravagance are cut out. 


Look up the nearest Moline Dealer 
and learn why he can save you more 
than any other dealer. If there is no 
Moline man near you, write us today. 


The farmer must pay less for what he 
buys—and get more for what he sells 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INc., 


RE-ORGANIZED - POWERFULLY CAPITALIZED 
Makers of High-Grade Implements for 60 Years 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Write today for full information 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INC., Moline, Illinois. SF-9 


Send me your Bocklet telling how I can buy high-grade implements under 
thenew Moline Plan and save money. 





My name 


My city 





R. R. No. State 
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FALL PLANTING OF BERRIES 


Tho I’ve planted currant and goose- 
berry bushes in the autumn I’ve never lost 


one thru injury from winter, whereas 
when necessary to set in the spring I’ve 
lost about ten percent, so 1 consider 
autumn by far the best time to set the 
plants. 

The reasons for success and failure are, 
first, that these plants naturally drop 
their leaves and become dormant usually, 
before mid-autumn, and therefore may be 
dug and transplanted at that time with 
least. loss of feeding rootlets, and with 
least shock to the bushes. Second, that 
the wounds made by digging and han- 
dling all become cclinenlaveltabesatiie, 
ter and the plants have ample time inwhich 
to get settled in their new quarters if three 
or more weeks of open weather follow 
the transplanting. Third, both these shrubs 
start to form roots and to swell their 
buds exceedingly early in the spring—as 
early as pussy willows do. Therefore, the 
later they are dug at that season the more 
serious the loss by cutting of the former 
and by breakage of the latter. Fourth, 
vartly because of these losses but mainly 
Geneues of the reduced amount of plant 
food stored over winter and utilized to 
wroduce the new tissues the plants are 
- able to make a second start, and when 
they do start they make much poorer 
growth all season long. 

My experience indicates that spring 
planted currants and gooseberries require 
at least One more season's growth to equal 
those set out the previous fall. Surely, if 
one must plant late in the spring—after 
the new little white rootlets begin to de- 
velop—he had better wait until fall; for 
those set out in the fall will catch up and 
surpass in a single season mid or late 
spring planted ones. 

The two year plants that I set in the 
fall of the year bore a few fruits the follow- 
ing season and in the next season yielded 
about three pounds to the bush, besides 
making several sturdy new growths. So 
far, I’ve used only a little fertilizer, bone- 
meal and hardwood ashes. This fall I shall 
give a topdressing of leaf mold and surface 
earth fromthe poultry yard, the former 
being rich in vegetable matter, and the 
latter in nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash. 

The only pruning they need until the 
fourth year from planting is the pinch- 
ing back during the summer of ~— 
shoots as are becoming too rampant, and 
in the spring the removal of the puny 
shoots that spring from the ground, and | 
the shortening of some of the young 
growths of the previous summer. After 
the older stems have borne three times 
they should be cut out close to the ground, 
for from that time on they deteriorate in 
vigor, bear smaller and fewer berries and 
become a menace to the balance of the 
bush because they impede the entrance 
of light and air and are almost sure to 
become diseased, and breeding places for 
various insects. 

Keep a sharp lookout for plant lice, 
and as soon as the first leaf is seen to be 
crinkling, spray with an angle nozzle, 
using nicotine sulphate, and all the leaves 
can be saved. One spraying will be enough 
if attention is given as soon as the lice 
aire discovered.—E. W 

LARGER COMMERCIAL APPLE 

CROP 


Farmers in the Middle West who have 


small home orchards that are well sprayed 
need not be alarmed over reports of larger 
commercial apple crops this year. As a 
matter of fact, while prospects are for 
much larger crops many of these commer- 

‘ial crops have to be hauled long distances 








ARCOLA is neat 
as the 
Kitchen Cabinet 


“The old stove, with its 
ashes and dirt, used to 
remind us of a ragged 
tramp. With Arco a it’s 
like having a well-dressed 
gentleman in the kitchen. 


‘Trying to make that old 
stove function was as 
hard as trying to make 
a tramp work. But 
ArcoLa works well; it 
makes coal work, too. 
The whole house is neat- 
er and better warmed 
with a radiator in each 
room,— and on half as 
much coal.” 


1) 








AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





Arcora is asmallboil- 
er designed (both for 
hot-water and steam) to 
furnishradiatorwarmth 
to small houses, apart- 
ments, stores, offices, 
shops, schools and 
churches. No running 
water is required. 

Set in the parlor, living 
room, dining room, 
kitchenor basement,and 
connected with Ameri- 
can Radiators, it warms 
every room evenly; also 
heats water for bath, 
laundry and kitchen. 
And it pays for itself in 
the fuel it saves. 


A demonstration will 
cost you nothing; it may 
save you mach. Drop in 
today atthe storeof your 
Heating Contractor. 





104 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 





| pear Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need, 
| Dept.— F-62 816 So. Michigan Ave. 


CHICAGO 























CARTER*:’ WHITE LEAD 
A soft paste which is “thinned with pure linseed oil 
and turpentine to make white paint. Simply tint with 
colors-in-oil to make beautiful grays, creams and other 


durable colors. 


Dries hard and glossy, wears well on 


all exposures and really gives the service you have 
the right to expect of good paint. 
Concentrated Paint 
Sold by the pound—You get your money’s worth. 





OX-HY _GENERATOR 


yo all gasoline motors. 

steam to the gas 
Sion Prevents car- 
bon. More Power, Less 
Fuel, More Mileage. 
Smoother running 
motor under all condi- 
tions of weather and 
doubles the life of a 
motor; every motor in need of one. 
Greatest money maker on the market. 
Write for selling plan and particulars. 


PRICE, $15.00. Postage Paid 23307345 


GUARANTEED 


OX-HY GENERATOR CO., Columbus, Obio 









KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET IT FROM THE 


wes hye 









Cut your own fence costs 
: to the bone by buying direct 
from us at Lowest Factory ces. 
We Pay the Freight. 
Write today for Free 100-page Catalog of 
Farm, Po 
Wire, Gates, 


and Lawn Fence, Bar 
‘osts, by test low — 
1E IN 
nIaELMAN ORGS, ert 2, MUNCIE 














by rail to compete with middle western 
farm fruits. Good, high quality home- 
vrown fruit will compete successfully 
wainst the imported product. It is the 
poor, orchard run, ungraded, scabby, 
wormy staff that will fail. 


IT’S THE SALE THAT COUNTS 
Continued from page 32 

can stop for a new supply of choice 
Jonathan and Winesaps. And do you 
know what has brought him back year 
after year, past other farm orchards and 
markets? The quality of the stuff and, 
incidentally, cracking good measure. 

Quality, as was said before, is adver- 
tising. So is appearance, courteous treat- 
ment of your customers, good measure, 
and anything that will keep the attention 
of customers. 

On the main traveled road a poster or 
sign, big enough to read easily, will draw 
plenty of customers. Others more poorly 
located may have to follow the example 
of the young man spoken of earlier, put 
up guide boards and advertise in local 
newspapers. 

A good farm name is going to help you 
in your specialized marketing. Note the 
names in the pictures. 

More than one grower has found if he 
can induce his customers to use up the 
product more quickly they will come back 
for more, so into each package he sells he 
slips a leaflet on which are printed attrac- 
tive recipes. His apples go into dumplings, 
butter, pies; his peaches into marmalade, 
pickled peaches, peach cobblers; his 
strawberries are accompanied by a recipe 
for shortcake and sunshine preserves, and 
to keep it from becoming monotonous this 
man changes the leaflets every little 
while. His leaflets cost very little from 
his local printer. 

A very remarkable success was had by 
one grower with samples. You know 
crackers, breakfast foods, patent cleaners, 
and a host of such products are often intro- 
duced to customers that way. A few 
Delicious, Jonathan, Northern Spy, 
Grimes, or any of the varieties that make 
fast friends the minute they are tasted 
should go over big that way. I don’t 
know that I well try it out with Ben 
Davis or the like, tho. Of course; prices 
and information about the grade, and 
also other grades and_ their prices, should 
accompany the samples. 

Selling by writing a good live letter to 
a lot of people in nearby cities or towns— 
direct mail advertising—has returned 
well for many. 

A story is told of one enterprising 
eastern grower who saw a vacant store 
window in a nearby city right on a main 
street. He inquired, found the store was 
to be vacant nearly a week before the 
new tenant took it over, and for a reason- 
able sum, got permission to put a display 
in the window. He put in a display of 
boxes and barrels and baskets of his fruit 
with neat, carefully lettered placards, 
telling the public about his product, where 
it could be had, and for how much. He 
sold out. Often it is possible to get a 
window for a three or four days’ display 
in a store. The store keeper may be 
taken into partnership on the selling end. 
Don’t fail to pick out a good store, one 
which has the public confidence. 

There is almost no end to selling 
schemes that have been devised by enter- 
prising people to sell their goods. By no 
means all of them are worth copying or 
mitating. But a great many are of much 
value if only for the new selling ideas they 
can give. Look at the window displays of 
the most successful stores in town. You'll 
get ideas for selling your own products. 
Cake note of the wording of advertise- 
ments in the papers. You'll get ideas 
there. When you are talking to your 
customers, keep your ears open. Listen 
to what they say. A single remark may 
cive you an idea worth a lot of dollars if 
you could put a value on it. 
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Someb 
will wit that much in hard cash. 
Why dont you write that Letter? 





Rules of the Contest 


1—Letters must be written in 
the English language, and on 
only one side of the paper. 

2—The competitor's name and 
address must be written at 
the top of the first page of 
the letter. 

3—The letter must be mailed 
in a sealed, stamped envel- 
ope. No post cards will be 
considered. 

4—There shall be no limits to 
the length a letter may be; 
and any competitor may send 
in as many letters as desired. 

5—This Contest shall be freely 
open to anyone, anywhere. 

6—The first prize will be 
awarded to the contestant 
whose letter on the subject, 
“Nothing Takes the Place of 
Leather,”’ is the best in the 
opinion of the judges. 

7—The Contest opens officially 
June 30, 1923, and closes 
October 31, 1923. 

8—In case of tie, both or all 
tying contestants will receive 
the full amount of the prize 
tied for. 


JUDGES 

MARTHA E. DODSON, Asso- 
ciate Editor, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 

PRESIDENT FREDERICK C. 
HICKS of the University of 
Cincinnati 

PRESIDENT FRASER M. 
MOFFAT of the Tanners’ 
Council 


Nothing takes the place 
of Leather 


¢ could you do“ 





HAT a Letter about Leather 

you can write, out of your own 
experience! Those shoes with soles 
that it seemed would never wear out 
. . . there is a practical reason 
back of that wear. 


Leather is so tough because the 
living hide is made of millions on 
millions of springy fibres, bundled 
tight together, and tunneled with tiny 
pores. Tanning makes these fibres 
even tougher than nature made them. 


A leather sole “gives” just enough 
to make walking easy. Through the 
pores, the foot’s heat escapes. Your 
skin breathes, your feet stay cool. 


Some mother will be sure to seize 
on such traits of leather to win a 
prize with a letter on how well it 
suits her children’s foot-needs. 

Any business girl, whose limited 
means must keep her trimly shod, 
soon learns how only good leather 
soles keep shoes style-fresh. 


Many another merit of leather will 
furnish themes for cash-winning let- 
ters. Leather belts that have driven 
machinery year after year; old sole- 
leather trunks, banged around the 
travel-routes of the world for years! 


Leather stands the weather! How 
many know that—and will write 
letters to prove it! What is to keep 
you from winning the $2000 first 
prize? 

Write your Letter about Leather 
—to-day! 


The best Letter about Leather 
will earn $2000.00. 

The next best letter, $500.00. 

Third best letter, $200.00. 

Five prizes of $100.00. 

Ten prizes of $50.00. 

Twenty prizes of $25.00. 

Eighty consolation prizes of 
$10.00. 

One hundred and eighteen cash 
prizes, amounting to $5000.00, 
for Letters about Leather. 


Address your letter to Contest Judges 








AMERICAN SOLE and BELTING LEATHER TANNERS 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Tanning is one of the nation’s great industries which touches the life of every citizen. 
It is unprotected by tariff of any kind. The return upon capital invested in the business 
of tanning sole and belting leather is less than that of almost any other major industry. 
In order to place the facts about the industry before the public and ken ac i 
of the value of good leather, this advertising campaign is undertaken by @ group of the 
principal sole and belting leather tanners. 
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Latest Photograph of Earle E. Lie@erman 


If you were dyin: 
to-night a offer you something 


that would give you ten 

years more to live, would 
you take it? You'd grab it. Well fellows, I've got 
it, but don't wait till you're dying or it won't do you 
a bit of good. It will then be too late. Right now 
is the time. To-morrow, or any day some disease will 
get you and if you have not equipped yourself to 
fight it off, you're gone. I don't claim to cure dis- 
ease. I am not a medical doctor, but I'll put you in 
such cendition that the doctor will starve to death 
waiting for you to take sick. Can you imagine a 
mosquito trying to bite a brick wall? A fine chance. 


AREBUILT MAN 

I like to get the weak ones. I delight in getting 
hold of a man who has been turned down as hopeless 
by others. It's easy enough to finish a task that's 
more than half done. But give me the weak, sickly 
chap and watch him grow stronger. That's what I 
like. It's fun to me because I know I can do it and I 
like to give the other fellow the laugh. I don't just 
give yeu a veneer of muscle that looks good to 
others. I work on you both inside and out. I not only 
put big, massive arms and legs on you but I build up 
those inner muscles that surround your vital organs 
The kind that give you real pep and energy, the 
kind that fire you with ambition and the courage to 
tackle anything set before you. 


ALL I ASK IS NINETY DAYS 


Who aays it takes years to get in shape’? Show me 
the man who makes any such claims and I'll make 
him eat his words. I'll put one full inch on your arm 
in Just 30 days. Yes, and two full inches on your 
chest in the same length of time. Meanwhile, I'm 
putting life and pep into your old back-bone. And 
Tom then on, just watch ‘em grow. At the end of 
thirty days you won't know yourself. Your whole 
body will take on an entirely different appearance 
But you've only started. Now comes the real works 
I've only built my foundation. I want just 60 days 
more (90 im all) and you'll make those friends of 
yours that think they’re strong look like something 
the cat dragged in. 


A REAL MAN 


When I'm thru with you, you're a real man. The 
kind that can prove it. You will be able to do things 
that you had thought impossible. And the beauty of 
it is that you keep on going. Your deep full chest 
breathes in rich pure air stimulating your blood and 
making you just bubble over with vim and vitality 
Your huge, square shoulders and your massive 
muscular arms have that craving for the exercise of 
a regular he man. You have the flash to your eye 
and the pep to your step that will make you ad- 
mired and sought after in both the business and 
social world 

This is no idle prattic, fellows. If you doubt me, 
make me prove it. Go ahead. I Iike it. I have already 
done this for thousands of others and my records 
are unchallenged. What I have done for them, I will 
do for you. Come then, for time flies and every day 
counts. Let this very day be the beginning of new 
life to you 

SEND FOR MY BOOK 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It is chock fall of large size ph oct beth wert and 
ero le. Also containe « treative on the buman 
body and what ean be done with it This book is bound to 


interest you and thrill you. Itwil] be an impetus -an inspira- 
tion to every red man. id easily coljecta 
price for a book of this kind just as others are now doing 
want every man and boy who ie interested to just wend oF 
attached coupon and the book ae = al 
aak you to cover ile the ice wrapp’ 
cents. Remember ee not ebdligate you in any vy 4 i 
want you to have it > t's voure to keep Now don t delay 
ene minute— this may be the turning point in your life 
So tear off the coupen and mail at ence while 1t 1s onyour mi 


EARLE EE. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 1209, 305 Broadway, New York 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 1209, 305 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10 centa for which 
you are to send me, without any obligation on my 
part whatever, a copy of yourlatest book, “Muscular 
Dev elopment.” (Please write or print plainly.) 
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| JUNIOR AND CLUB DEPARTMENT 


A Department for Boys and Girls 
Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


Just how boys and girls are feeding and 


raising baby beeves is well told by Glenn 


‘indom of Adams county, Iowa. Glenn 


decided to enter the baby beef club last 
year and picked out a scotch topped 
shorthorn calf for that purpose. Glenn 
thought he might make it a possible win- 
ner if properly fed and finished and as 


lenn said: “I named him Mainlick as 


he looked like a winner and I thought 
there was something in the name. 


Te 
as short, thick, low set, had straight 


top and bottom lines, a perfect shorthorn 
head, was a beautiful roan in color and 


yssessed a wonderful show ring attrac- 


tiveness in style and carriage. 


“T began feeding the first of December 


during the early part of the feeding period 
he sucked a nurse cow. Along with this he 
was fed a mixed ration of equal 
pa oats and corn, and about t 
ourths of a 


— 
uree- 
— of bran per day. In 


idition to this he ate about an aver: 


of ninety pounds of alfalfa hay per month. 
After weaning him the bran was replaced 
with one pound of oilmeal 
feed was gradually ch 


rday. The 
until at the 
iddle of July it consisted of three parts 


oats, one part corn and the oilmeal re- 
mained the same. 
the corn was gradually and totally re- 
placed with barley, which puts on a 


In the final six weeks 


100ther and firmer flesh. 


“During the summer months he was 


allowed to run on pasture at nights in 
order to cool off, take exercise and fill up 
'on clean, fresh grass. He was kept in the 


| barn thru the day where it was cool and 


ith 
be 


be 


ex 
ev 
| th 





e flies were not so bad. Just a week 
fore shipping him to the fair he was 


taken off pasture entirely and kept on 
dry feed in order to make him harder and 
stand the trip better. Also, that he might 


come accustomed to standing in the 


barn as it is necessary to do while on 


*‘Mainlick’ was washed about 
of 
to an 


hibition. 
ery ten days during the latter 
e contest, rubbed from one-hal 


| hour every day and trained to stand in 


a 


showring position a few minutes each 


|day. He was not to be excelled as a feeder, 
lalways showing a good appetite, never 


missing : 


| fir 
| els 

at 
| 


feed and liked to be handled. 
“For a show record he was awarded 
st prize in a highly fitted and well shown 
uss of one hundred and three shorthorns 
the Iowa state fair. 

“Mainlick was fed two hundred and 


| fifty-six days, averaging 2.53 pounds per 
y, making a total gain of 645 pounds at 
cost of five and three-fifths cents per 


ida 
; a 











pound. Cost of feed $36.57 plus original 
cost $35. In addition $7.61 fair expenses, 
making the total cost $79.18. He was the 
calf in the baby beef sale at Des 
Moines, selling for twenty cents a pound 
or a total of $192. Twenty-five dollars 
in prizes plus $192 selling = brought 
me in a total of $127. otal income 
minus total cost left me a profit of $137.82. 
He alse dressed 65.4 percent onjthe block.” 
The rules of the baby beef competition 
at the International Livestock Show will 


not permit baby beef entires to suck cow 
and boys and girls who show at the Inter- 
national should keep this in mind. 


RAISING THE ORPHAN PIG 


Here is a letter from an Iowa girl telling 
about her experience in raising an orphan 
pig. Many boys and girls have had this 
experience frequently because Dad is too 
busy to bother with it. 

“T have read the junior department for 
several years. All the family enjoys the 
yaper very much from the smallest to 
father. I was reading in the June issue 
some of the stories written by boys and 

irls about their pigs. When I read them 
T wendentil if any of them had had my 
experience with orphan pigs. 

“My father gave me four Chester White 
pigs that were about one week old. During 
the first two days I fed them one tea- 
spoonful milk each. Then I gradually 
| increased their feed until the: now get all 
‘they care to drink. At firsi I fed them 
levery two hours and later every three 
| hours. If it is possible they should be fed 
during the night, but they don’t abso- 
lutely have to be. 

“They should have clean, dry bedding 
and a warm, dry place in which to sleep. 
After the pigs get to be three or four weeks 
old, bran, tankage, oilmeal, cornmeal, 
and oats may be added to the ration. 
These should be added gradually so the 
pigs will stand it. When feeding orphan 
»igs the chief thing to remember is not to 
feed too heavily. 

“T am 17 years old and enjoy living on 
the farm. I go to high school and am going 
to be a senior this fall. I like to go to 
school and intend to go to college some 
day.. I will have to work my way but I 
believe I can do it.—Miss I. B. of Iowa.” 








One thousand one hundred bushels of 
corn, ten tons of alfalfa hay, and five 
tons of straw will fatten twenty steers 
averaging 850 pounds making them gain 
325 pounds each in 180 days. 

















The boys shown in this picture are sons of J. M. Moon of Woodbury county, Towa. His 


frie 


hoys contpose a standard club, 


How to raise and Seed steers is told on this page. 
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Every day we hear owners say that the 
Overland is “the most automobile in the 
world for the money.” 


And no wonder! Consider these Overland 


features: 


Triplex springs (Patented) providing 130- 
inch springbase — all-steel touring body 
with hard-baked enamel finish — the 
strongest rear axle, we believe, in the 
Overland price class — powerful, reliable 
engine that gives 20 miles and more to 
the gallon of gasoline. Ask your Willys- 
Overland dealer for further information. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Lid., Toronto, Ont. 


Touring + $525 
Roadster + $525 
Red Bird + $750 
Coupe > $795 
Sedan - $860 
F, O. B, TOLEDO 
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EDUCATED BY PIGS 


A lot of boys and girls are planning to 
go thru high school and college. If there is 
any advice we like to give our boy and girl 
readers it is to plan on securing the very 
best education possible. And there is a 
way if you want to do it badly enough. 

Most any boy or girl while in the grades 
or high school may get started with pigs, 
dairy stock, sheep, poultry or in some 
other way and realize their ambition to 
secure an education even if dad and 
mother are not able to pay all the bills. It 
is a whole lot better for boys and girls to 
earn their way, or at least part of it; then 
they will appreciate their education all the 
more. And when you are ready to go into 
business you will appreciate the value of a 
dollar and what it means to earn it. 

Donald Shreve of Wexford county, 
Mich., is one of our boys who is planning 
on going to the Pree wl: college. He 
will soon be thru high school and his Pig 
will help him realize his ambition. We wil 
let Donald tell about it in his own lan- 
guage. Note that Donald shared the loan 
with his brother so that he could get 
started, too. 

“I wrote to Successful Farming last 
spring to see if I could get a loan and they 
replied immediately that I could. Not 
very long after I received the application 
blank and the loan was made soon after I 
sent it in. I bought a sow for $13 and my 
brother bought a small pig for $3. I used 














Donald Shreve and the 
will send him to college 


igs that 


the rest of the money for bean seed. I 
have about four acres of beans and they 
are doing fine. 

“T have been feedin 
skimmilk that she could drink and all the 
table scraps. Last week I began to give 
her bran and middlings in addition to the 
other stuff. 

“The sow will have pigs about the 15th 
of August and they will be ready to sell 
by next spring. 

“T am fourteen years old and will be 
fifteen in the fall. I will graduate from 
high school next spring and will need quite 
a lot of money before then. The pigs will 
help out quite a little. With the pigs and 
beans I expect to have enough to get my 
— and things after I have paid the 
oan. 

“We live about twenty miles from 
town and the nearest railroad is in that 
town so we have a hard time getting prod- 
ucts to market. ‘There is greater profit in 
livestock and beans than there is in any- 
thing else here because they can be taken 
to town easier than other products. I 
expect to stay on the farm for a year or so, 
after I graduate, then I am going to try 
to go to Michigan agricultural college for a 
year ortwo. The loan has givenme a start 
towards going to college that I wouldn’t 
have had without it.” 


the sow all the 


A good credit for the farmer or farm 
boy to show to his banker is a carefully- 
worked-out inventory of all his equipment 
and stock. 
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ord is complete. 


tical use as well. 
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Press the button and the 
yours; date and title the film and the rec- 








Kodak on the Farm 


picture is 


The-Autographic Kodak 


keeps all the story. 


Obviously such a record, worthwhile for pic- 
tures of the sort shown above, is valuable for prac- 


Dated negatives of buildings, 


stock, crops and equipment are the kind you want 
for reference and year-to-year comparison. 


And it’s all easy—and fun—with a Kodak. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
At your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


947 AIR 








than gas or electricity, has 
the U. 8. 


6% common kerosene (coal oil). 


, Ill, is offering tasend a 
ial, or even to give one 


Writehim to-day for full 












NEW LAMP BURNS 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white ficht _— perp 
n tes * 
Government and 35 leading 
universities and found to be superior te 
10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns without 
odor, smoke or noise—no pumping UP, * 
simple, clean, safe. Burng 94% air 


Theinventor, T.M. Johnson, 609 W. Lobe Ss 
Ch lamp on 10 
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i i i him introduce i. 
user in each locality who wi ao ask him to 
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explain how you can get the agency and —— 


perience or money make $250 to $° 
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A MICHIGAN 
‘ds like calves and poultry and some- 
ing of their own just as much as the 
inys do. Miss Eva Sheffer of Wexford 
eaty, Mich., loves stock and the farm. 
fe has one Holstein ealf shown in this 
; pefure. It is thirteen months old. 

“{ hope to make enot $9 emt a winter 
gat and clothes for hi this fall 
givinter,” writes Miss Eva. “I want to 
jp buy my clothes and pay my way thru 
gol and think the Joan is going to be 
seat help. I expect to remain on the 
ym after T finish school as I enjoy farm 
ie and love stock.” 


WANTS TO JOIN OUR CLUB 
Our army of juniors is growing b 
isy brings letters from boys and gir 
eral states who would like to join. 
Fe want every boy and girl who reads 
dis page to feel that they are members 
gour great junior club. This is your de- 


ent. ‘The story of how you raise 
pur pig, calf, sheep, poultry, garden or 
aber crop and farm work will interest 


ys and girls im other states. 

We hope every one of our boys and 
gs own something and are interested 
nsome phase of farm or club work. Here 
ss letter from Frank Schwemin- of 
Marquette county, Michigan: 

“| have been reading the Su ul 
fuming for the last two years and have 
fen very much interested in the club 
partment and I desire to become a 
member. I am twelve years of and 
massed the Sth grade. I have a calf. It is 
s purebred Holstein two months old. 
My brother has a heifer calf nine months 

; he also desires to become a member 
dé your club.” 

You can join whether you want a loan 
not so let us hear from other boys and 
gts and next winter we are going to have 
me more contests. 


ad 


ALWAYS READ THE LETTERS 

_ An Iowa girl wants to know about our 
oan plan and aboutour boys’ and girls’ club 
ork. Ruth Anderson and her sister of 
Delaware county are now living where 
ey have pasture and want to raise some 
calves and after a while have some 
lucing cows. We are going to loan 
and her sister enough money to get 
farted with one or two y calves 


vhich should not cost over $15 to each. 
Bath Writes as follows: 
I graduated from high school last 


I have a sister who is fourteen 
fars old and in the second year of hi 

We are both interested in clu 
ork but we never had pasture enough 
brour cattle until this year. We are both 
Mtlous to own cattle. We were in the 
pen and canning club in the year 1919 
& Uinois and won several prizes. We 
llvays read the letters from the boys and 

in the club department in Su 
-—Ruth Anderson, Iowa. 


JOHNNY AND MARY, 
fometimes I get to thinkin’ 
“Ss codd. oe cows, 
tin’ pettin’ 
While Jon min’ ae allows. 
nny Mary 
we left to drift along, 
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Time to Re -tire? 









You need never sacrifice reliabil- 
ity to price when you buy tires. 


In the Fisk line--a standard pro- 
duct with‘a reputation for quality 
from the earliest days of motor 
cars--there is a tire to fit your car, 
your pocket-book and your road 
requirements. 


THE FISK PREMIER CORD is a 
tire low in cost to you that is yet 
good enough to be madea part of 
the Fisk line and to be offered 
with pride by the makers and the 
Fisk dealers because the value is 
so unusual at the price. 


It will meet every reasonable de- 
mand and give long service at a 
low mileage rate. 


If you need a 30 x-3 1-2 tire to 
meet the most exacting possible 
conditions, one that heavy loads 
and bad roads make no impres- 
sion on and that defies comparison 
of any kind, you will buy a FISK 
RED-TOP. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value for every car, truck or 
speed wagon 
























































\\ CORD TIRES 
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CHERRY BLOSSOMS 
Last year you furnished me with ten 
dollars which I used in buying a spotted 
land female pig. My pig becameja per- 
fect pet and I spent many hours playing 
with her. She was always near me when 
I was in the ‘pasture and seemed to like to 
play as well as I. She did so well that at 
the county fair I won first place in the 
boys’ and girls’ club work and second place 
in the open class. This gave me the trip 
to the state fair where I got twelfth place. 
I had my traveling expenses paid and my 
prize money amoun to $16.10. 
“Cherry Blossom,” for that is the name 
I gave her, will soon have little ones and 
I will sell them for $10 each. I am enclos- 








SS 








ing a picture of Cherry Blossom taken last 
winter.—Ralph C. Fairbanks, Kanabec 
county, Minn. 


PERSISTENCE WINS 


There is an old saying that if you want a 
thing bad enough and work for it you can 
have it. Most of our boys and girls know 
this is true and that where there is a will 
there is a way. The club editor is pretty 
sure, too, that most every boy and girl who 
reads this page has at one time or another 
wanted something very badly. Possession 
means a lot to all of us and ownership will 
inspire most any boy and girl to achieve- 
ment and success in life. 

Leo M. Hecht, of Kane county, IIL. 
is one of our boy readers who wanted 
something very much last year. The 
story of his experience and success and the 
photograph shown on this page will inspire 
other boys and girls to undertake some- 
thing. 

“Last year,” writes Leo, “a neighbor 
boy was given a purebred sow on his birth- 
day to raise or sell. He had heard of the 
boys’ and girls’ club thru your paper so he 
decided to join the club in his county. This 








club allows each member-a week at the 
Central State Fair where the pigs are 
shown. At the fair he received instruc- 
tions on how to judge and feed livestock to 
get the best results. His pig won first 
prize among the clubs. This gave me the 
fever so I decided to try it. 

“T talked the plan over with my parents, 
but they said I would have to earn my own 
pig. Successful Farming came that day 
and as I was looking thru it I came to the 
boys’ and girls’ page. On this page was 
an article telling about the loan plan and 
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“They All Love Its Flavor” : see aa 


Protect Young Teeth From Grit 


The teeth of every farm girl and boy deserve 
a fair show. The proper care of children’s teeth 
builds eager active minds and sturdy bodies.* 


Here Are Precautions Thoughtful Mothers 
Should Take: 
1—Choose a safe dentifrice—one that con- 
tains no grit. 
2—Avoid preparations containing harsh ; 
chemicals and strong drugs. 


3—Teach children to brush their teeth after 
meals and at bedtime. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is safe, for it 
contains no grit or harmful ingredients. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 

























*Every county nurse and 
home +h a Pro agent will 
endorse this statement. Actual 
tests conducted in schools 
at Bridgeport, Conn., show 
that proper care of teeth re- 
backwardness by 50%. 
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CLEANS 


/ TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 
\ Washes . ‘Bilis les 


\ Doesn't Scratch 
or Scour 


High Schoo! Course iv 4 os 
in 2 Years "IS Sees anise i ip 
















Write us if you think our advertisers 
have not treated yau fairly. 
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now it could be obtained. I read it thru! 
snd thought that it would be a good way 
to get a pig. mon af ’ 

“] sent for a loan of $25 with which I 

ht two purebred Duroc Jersey sows. 
They were born in March and were quite 
_ | received instructions from our 

superintendent and started in. 
. “At first I fed them three parts oats 

(ground) to one part ground corn. I did 
not feed them much corn because they 
gere growing and I did not want them to 
gt too fat. I also fed them bran and 
middlings mixed with milk and water 
twice a day. Later I increased their feed 
s little, but I never fed them anything 
more until they had cleaned up the feed I 
had given them. My policy is to let them 
get hungry for if they are hungry they are 
healthy. I also gave them plenty of water 
three times a day. 


WHAT ABOUT THE WHEAT CROP? 
Continued from page 12 

eyerybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness,” and a movement which depends 
upon action by a vast number of inde- 
pendent and unorganized individuals is 
not likely to be very effective. As a 
matter of fact, if there is a general be- 
lief that the acreage of a given crop will 
be reduced, or the price made profitable 
by other measures, a considerable per- 
centage of growers will increase their 
acreage in an attempt to obtain greater 
benefit from the favorable price. 

Not only in the case of wheat, but 

with other crops and farm ‘products as 
well, the safest method aad on the whole 
the most profitable method, is to adopt 
a settled type of farming which provides 
for the production each year of a variety 
; of products for market. An attempt to 
produce the crop which will next year be 
most profitable injects additional specu- 
lation into a business that is highly 
speculative at best. Those who have re- 
jueed the element of speculation in 
farming to the minimum by following 
a settled type of diversified production 
thruout a period of years have suffered 
least from the unfavorable conditions of 
the last few years. 
In the last five years the income from 
wheat has constituted from nine to 
twelve percent of the income from all 
crops, animal products and _ livestock. 
If the effect of the present shump in 
wheat prices were distributed among a 
greater number of farmers it would not 
be nearly so severe upon any of them. 
Preliminary estimates by the research 
department of the American Farm Bu- 
4 reau Federation indicate that for the 
coming crop year gross income from 
farm sales will be about 100 to 200 
million dollars more than the previous 
year, 

In other words, farmers as a whole are 
100 to 200 millions better off than they 
were a year ago, but those who have 
depended upon wheat almost entirely 
are worse off to the extent of the slump 
in wheat prices. 

Undoubtedly the avalanche of un- 
favorable wheat statistics that has been 
turned loose has had its effect in carry- 
ing the price lower than seems necessary. 
_There is nothing to be gained by get- 
ting on the housetops and telling how 
hard hit the farmers are. That is one 
Sure way to ruin credit; one sure way 
to give the speculators of the bear type 
courage to hang on. Counteract the bear 
movement by holding back wheat until 

price rallies. If producers will store 
and not dump their grain the bears will 
riven to cover by the bulls. 

According to present official forecasts 
exporting countries have an excess of 
only about 100 million bushels, which 
might easily be taken care of by a small 
merease in consumption and adding a 
little more to next year’s carry-over. 


The lime spreader is thesoil’s sugar bowl 


—ise it. 



























































Kellys give good service 
in a hard job 


Mr. H. H. Tanner is a R. F. D. mail carrier in Milledgeville, 
Georgia. He drives his car over all kinds of roads and in all kinds 
of weather. He puts his tires to the severest sort of test. Here is 
what he says about Kellys: 


“T have used practically every standard tire in my twelve 
years of auto driving in the R. F. D. mail service and my 
conclusion is that there is no tite made- that will give the 
service and satisfaction that the Kelhy-Springfield will, so 
when.I bought my new Superior Chevrolet, eight weeks ago, 
I told the dealer that I wanted him to change the tires for 
me so that I could ‘keep smiling with Kellys’. 


“Kellys are the best tires.in the world for the roughest 
service in the world because -we hit all the. rough spots 
goiig to the roadside ‘mail boxes and then the excessive 
stopping and starting is hard on tires.” 


Every farmer knows the hard usage which tires receive on a 
R. F. D. mail carrier’s car. That is why we have printed this letter 
here. If Kellys can give satisfaction for this work, they will give 
satisfaction anywhere. 4 





It costs no more 
to buy a Kelly - 
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Purebred Feeder Hogs Sell at a Premium 


P By HIRAM 


LL farmers will admit that it is easier to buy.corn than 
to grow it, but there are those “from Missoyr?”’ who will 
have to be shown that it is cheaper. Can a farmer buy 

corn and supplementary feeds for his hogs and pay for them 
from the profits on the hogs fed? PA 
During the past year Newton Smith, Wabash county, 


Illinois, not only demonstrated to himself and to his naenes. 
Mm 


that the above qtiestion can be answered in the affirniative,.b 
that it can be 


one with a profit. His corn_and ho». zrowi ng 
neighbors have watched his work, studied this methods, and 


know almost to a penny his results in 
Furthermore, they informed the writer 


anything. Newt 
Smith told him could be depended upon. “Sg -)72""~ t 


Mr. Smith’s story of raising hogs without 
is a short one, but it 
should be an interest- 
ing one for either the 
small farmer or any 
other farmer who likes 
hogs and has the 
ture but may be 
of corn. 

In November, 1921 
when hogs in gener 
and purebreds in par- 
ticular were eheap lo- 
cally, Mr. Smithbought , 
ten young sows for 
$247. <All of these 
young sows were of 
extra good breeding. 
Seven of them were 





.: Jie! 





H. SHEPARD 


balanced ration and the use of purebred and hioh.. 
feeders. high Grades as 


In addition to pigs gold to neighbors, to the akon og os 





_ in less than one-year, Mr had on hand the ¢ 
-soiks purchased fast fallaiditorty-tight shoats and pig se 
$400, or $153 more than’ for his breeding stock’ year 


_-@@0." His hog operations for the year stand like this: He pa; 
. out $247 for the sows, $220 for feed, ora total _puud 
tb the $500 expense of $467. 









~ He has sold pigs to the amount of and has $400 
é hogs on hand, Tepresentifig a total value of $900 for hogs gm 
Sais Sc peek idan Diy olf on p feeds anf 
“S438; ; This: is more thandouble the amount paid for the 
corn and commercial feeds purdhased: It is true that such a sum 
is not a fortune, but is 4 neat little cash profit for a sideline op 
‘te eS & small farm. 
After proving to me 
t he raises 


profitably without 
growing a bushel of 
corn, Mr. Smith told 
of his hog plans for the 
—. “Tf I ean do 
as well next 
have done this Ba 
with a few sows 
pigs on purchased feeds 
ought to do propor- 
tionately as well op 
double the numbernext 
year. And that is 
precisely what 1 am 
planning to do now.” 


purebreds eligible for While Mr. Smith 
registry. The bunch knows enough about 
consisted of six durocs, hogs to fill a small 
three spotted polands book, he has an open 
and es * < y = er one ——— 
were bre Tr earning from 
ay ae males — yo = 
or early 1922 spring A litter of Smith's 175-pound durocs. Mr. Smith in the best breedi 
farrowing. Upon in- ts the man at the extreme left - sg pag 


quiry concerning sea- 

sons for farrowing Mr. ; 

Smith said: “I like March best for spring, and September for 
fall farrowing.”’ From the March farrowing he saved sixty-six 
pigs from ten sows. 

Tneidentally it may be mentioned that Mr. Smith has lived 
on his present small farm and grown hogs for more than twenty- 
five years. He is now in the prime of life, close around the 
sunny age of fifty and has a few gray hairs under his hat. While 
leaning on the hog pen fence an wees a bunch of fall pi 
help themselves at a self-feeder, Mr. Smith looked at the writer’s 
hair and smiled: “When a fellow gets to be as old as you and I, 
with gray hairs on his head, 
he can’t seem to hustle like 


look clean, healthy, 
and active. His houses and pens are comfortable, convenient 
and sanitary. 

It maight be mentioned on the side, and given as part of the 
reason for his good profits, that Mr. Smith sold his feeders to 
neighbors this past year for one cent a pound more than local 

rices. He was able to do so because of the good breeding of 

is hogs. And his neighbors were willing to pay the extra 
price because they knew that the better bred pigs would feed 
out with more net profit than ordinary ones. Mr. Smith has 
planned to more double his hog operations, and only 
purebred sows and boars wil 





younger men.” 

What Mr. Smith was hinting 
at in the middle of his hog 
story, was that one fine advan- 
tage in buying feeds for hogs 
instead of growing them, was 
that it didn’t seem so much like 
real work. The average farmer 
will appreciate how nice it 
would be to do just that thing, 
yet will have his doubts of the 
system panning out with profit. 
Mr. Smith has proved that it 
does pan out. After this, he 
asserts, he is going to let 
neighbor George grow the 
corn for his hog raising opera- 
tions. 

At the time of our visit to 
Newton Smith’s farm, late in 
October, 1922, he had sold 
from his March litters, feeding 
thogs to neighbors to the 
amount of an even $500. His 
total feed bill to date, except 
home pasture, had been $220, with corn at fifty cents a bushel. 
Of this $220 for feed outside of home pasture, $60 went for 
mill feeds, mostly shorts, and $15 for tankage. 
_About fifteen acres of his farm in grass is given over to his 
hogs in season. Corn and tankage are the dry feeds used, with 
shorts fed in slops. Tankage is kept in self-feeders, and is 
before pigs and hogs of all ages all the time. Mr. Smith believes 
his excellent results could not have been attained without a 





Tankage is kept before the hogs at all times 


Mr. Smith’s experience bears 
out the results obtained in hog 
breeding work at the lows 
experiment station. A scrubby, 
wild boar was crossed on pure 
bred poland china sows. The 
pigs from this cross were giveD 
the same care ordinarily a 
lowed the others. At the age 
of six months they weighed 
100 pounds while other lots 
of purebred pigs that had re 
ceived the same care weilg 
175 to 200 pounds at the same 


age. 
In a study conducted by the 
United States department of 
agriculture and covering 55,000 
head of breeding stock in vat 
ous —_ of this country, it 
was found that purebreds al 
worth forty cents above p# 
or common. Put in a different 
way it can be said that a ma. 
with ten purebreds cad 
make as large returns as he could with fourteen dunghills # 
scrubs. 
Why is there such a difference? The penieat makes better 
use of the feed, the meat is of better ty and brings a ee 
rice, there is less waste when it is and the young 
for better prices. Another sideline on the Smith farm is poultry 
and it is profitable too. But Mrs. Newton Smith comes in 
that story, all of which would be a little too long to tell here. 
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Your Choice of Six Styles 
Everlastic Smooth Surfaced Roofing 


The most popular of plain-surface roll 
roofings. Made of best grade roofing: 
felt, thoroughly saturated with hig 

grade waterproofing material. Under 
surface protected by rot-proof sealed 
back. Defies wind and all weathers, 
Tough, pliable, elastic, durable, and low 
in price, it is the recognized standard 
among plain-surface roofings. Easy to 
lay; no skilled labor required. Made 
in two weights, medium and heavy. 
Nails and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


The most beautiful and enduring roll 
roofing made. Mineral-surfaced in art- 
shades of red, green, or blue-black. 
Under surface is protected with rot- 
proof sealed back. Very popular for 
bungalows, cottages, garages and all 
farm buildings. Nails and cement in 
each roll, 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 
These ‘‘Giants’’ for wear and service 
are handsome enough for the expensive 
home, economical enough for small farm 


house or cottage. Their weather side’ 


is mineral-surfaced in beautiful shades 
of red, green, or blue-black. This fade- 
less mineral surface resists fire and 
never needs painting. Their base is 
extra heav roofing-felt thoroughly 
waterproofed. Because of this extra- 
thick, extra-rigid base, these shingles 
ean be laid right over the old roof— 
® big saving on my jobs. Size 
8x12% inches. Are laid easily and 
without waste. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Mineral-surfaced in red, green, or blue- 
black. Base is of the best grade roof- 
ing-felt. These shingles are staunchl 
weatherproof, fire-resisting and n 

n0 painting. Size 8x12 inches. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Mineral-sur- 
faced in red, green, or blue-black. Come 
in two sizes—10 inches and 12 % inches 
deep; both 32 inches long. The 12%- 
inch Multi-Shingle, laid 4 inches to the 
weather, gives three-ply roof—the 10- 
inch gives two-ply roof. 


Everlastic Octagonal Strip Shingles 


The latest development in the strip 
shingle. Mineral-surfaced in art-shades 
of red, green, or blue-black. Novel 
designs can be made by interchanging 
red strips with green or red strips 
with blue-black. 


The Barrett Company 
40 Rector St., New York City 
The Barrett Company, Limited 


2021 St. Hubert 
Montreal, que, Oanada 












e 
Do It Right 
e 
and Be Done With It— 

What buildings are you going to roof this Fall—your barn, 
chicken house, implement shed? No matter what the job is, do it 
right. You know it doesn’t pay to lay make-shift roofings. Put 
down a roof that will give lasting, weathertight protection to your 


buildings—a roof of Barrett Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced Roll 
Roofing. 


Thousands of American farmers know the lasting strength of 
this sturdy roofing—have found that it pays to be sure that the 
Barrett Label is on the roofing they buy. For this label has a 
definite meaning. 


It stands for the more than 70 inspections that Barrett Smooth- 
Surfaced Roofing must wy before it leaves a Barrett factory. In- 
spections to make sure that the tough, heavy felt base is free from 
the tiniest flaw. Inspections by Barrett Chemists to see that the 
everlasting waterproofing compound with which the felt is impreg- 
nated, and then heavily coated, is up to the Barrett standard—con- 
stant inspections of every detail of the manufacturing process. 


The result is a roofing that you can lay and forget. Fire-resistant, 
easy and economical to lay, it is giving enduring, weather-tight 
protection to thousands of farm buildings in all parts of the country. 


Pay a visit to the nearest Barrett dealer, a man you can depend 
on for sound knowledge of roofing. Ask him to show you Barrett 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing. Meanwhile, write for the “Barrett 
Handbook for Home-Owners and the Farmer,” a manual of 
money-saving information about Barrett Products. A post card 
brings it by return mail. 
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HOGGING DOWN CORN 

When I first knew Charlie Mitchell, his 
neighbors were poking fun at him and 
—_ ~ “the lazy —— 4 

e persis in turning his hogs into hi 
cornfield and while they husked corn he 
went about other work. “Surely,” the 
chorus ran, “no respectable farmer would 
allow such slovenly work to go on. It 
wastes the corn, it wastes the stalks and 
it is hard on the poor pigs.” 

But Mitchell kept right on doing other 
work while his shotes husked the corn, 
spread their own manure, forked their 
own cornstalks, boarded themselves, etc. 
Last January he turned ninety shotes 
into thirty acres of corn. The shotes were 
sold April 10th and that thirty acres of 
corn cleared him $1,500 or $50 an acre. 
No man in the whole community cleared 
as much per acre and there were plenty 
of ‘men who had just as good corn. In the 
spring when the neighbors were hauling 
manure, Mitchell was attending to his 
sows that were farrowing. 

Of the ninety shotes, Mitchell grew 
some and bought others. The whole lot 
sold for a few cents less than $2,000. The 
pigs and tankage cost $500 so that corn- 
field cleared $50 per acre. ‘“There was no 
other labor to it after turning the shotes 
in,” says Mitchell, “except to see that 
the self-feeder was kept filled with tank- 

e.”? 

“The big problem in fattening hogs,” 
says this farmer, “is to regulate operations 
so as to get a profit from the business.” 
I have turned hogs into the cornfield in 
the fall and when I drove them out to 
ship, they were actually worth less than 
when I put them into the field. Generally 
I have not found it profitable to grass or 
rough spring shotes along and then hog 
off corn that matured during that season. 
I grow the early spring pigs as fast as I 
can and then when it comes late August 
or early September, I let them go, bring 
what they will. By that time the smallest 
ones are up to 150 pounds or more.” 

If he hogs down the corn in the fall 
Mitchell uses shotes that were farrowed 
in the early summer or else buys some 
rough ones. Generally the price is such 
that he can buy shotes to turn into the 
cornfield and still make money at it he 
says. He hogs down corn right in the dead 
of winter much to the surprise of some of 
those who, up until this time, have been 
looking over his fence but who are now 
obeying the Lukian injunction “Go, thou, 
and do likewise.” “‘Pigs will do well even 
in deep snow” this hogman avers,“ if they 
have a clean, dry place to sleep. The corn 
won’t rot and in harvesting it the pigs 
will get plenty of exercise.”—I. J. M., Ind. 


FLUSHING EWES 


When the sheep breeder speaks of 
“flushing” the ewes, he refers to feeding 
them extra well for two weeks before the 
breeding season is to begin. This good 
feedingis kept up until all the ewes are 
bred. For years sheep mea have been 
divided on this question, some claimin, 
that flushing increases the number o 
twins dropped, while others claim that 
flushing has no other effect than to rid the 
owner of a little surplus feed. 

But six years of experimental work b 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture have removed this question from the 
“think” class, for the results actually 
show that flushing does mean more twins 
dropped. Every 100 flushed ewes pro- 
duced 148 lambs while each 100 ewes that 
“roughed it as usual” produced only 128 
lambs. In other words, with every 100 


ewes, the owner had twenty additional | nary 


lambs to show for tlie extra feed given the 
ewes. 

The best results were secured when the 
ewes gained about seven pounds each dur- 
ing the flushing period. Fresh grass pas- 
tures, soybeans and cowpeas were found 
to be excellent flushers.—I. J. ¥., Ind. 
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Need a fabric tire for 
hard work? Want it at 
low first cost? Here ig 
your tire—Goodrich 
55.” More work and 
wear resistance in it than 
has ever been molded 
into a 30 x 3% fabric, 


Thick, tough anti-skid 
tread. Sturdy, heavy 
side walls. The stuff of 
a mule in the shape ofa 
tire. It works back your 
money over and over. 
THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1870 
Makers of the Silvertown Cord 
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TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


Mr. B. M., Milburn, of Chicago has invented a new 
pares inner tube, which in actual test was 
500 times without the loss of any air. 


nerease your aaa 10,000 to 12,000 miles 
thout i is wonderful tube from the 
ity of it all is that this new 


i a real pleasure. You 
B. M. Milburn at 337 West Forty- 
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MENDETS — WONDER MONEY MAKERS 


-Bx809Amsterdam.N.Y. 


Guaranteed. You Can Depend on «Square Del 
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HOW TO FEED HORSES 
[have always felt that I could save one 
gan’s wages by doing the ayo myself. 
{sometimes have horses so badly out of 
wadition that any feed I give produces 
results. In such cases I have a 
yeterinarian examine them. Finding their 
blood out of order or their digestion bad, 
be gives me 2 remedy that soon sets them 


“~ some farms and in some city stables 
are well organized, it is a rule to allow 
horses that have had heavy feed during the 

’ geek only a light feed Saturday night and 
and that consists mostly of bran, 

pavoid a sickness called ‘‘Moriday morn- 
ing” which often results from a full feed 

wer Sunday. I had one such case, a 

fge imported stallion. It was only by the 

gost judicious care that I saved and 
wen then it took a long time. : 

The safest, cheapest and most satis- 
factory feed 1 ever used in fitting horses 
yas when I had a large number of imported 
wach and draft stallions. I grew large 
crops of beets—mangels and yellow globe 
—had a large iron tank made, washed the 
tects and boiled them. While hot, I 
nixed them with oats, bran and cut hay, 
put it all in a large box and covered it 
securely to hold the steam. In a short 
time the grain and hay were well cooked 
aso. I gave a feed of it at night, then cov- 
ered the remainder tightly and it was still 
warm for the breakfast feeding. 

My horses were in such fine condition 
ad their coats so glossy when I showed 
them at the International at Chicago, that 
it was reported around that I fitted them 
with Holstein milk. 

I used mangels for fall and early winter 
and yéllow globes for late winter and 
pring. They kept well till June. It would 
bea safe, cheap food to fit ordinary horses 
for market, or for wintering colts and idle 
horses. I found it the cheapest feed when 
gain was selling at less than half the 
present prices. 

Another important item often over- 
looked by horse owners is the necessity 
of keeping a supply of remedies on hand 
for quick use in case of sickness or acci- 
dent. Colic, lung fever and pneumonia 
are most important. “A stitch in time 
saves nine.” It has for me, many times, 
especially in cases of colic. I procured a 
prescription from a Scottish veterinarian 
and by keeping a supply of the remedy on 
tand [ saved many valuable stallions that 
otherwise I would have lost. 

On my Texas ranch I saved a valuable 
mported mare by having a supply of 
bichloride of mercury on hand. Bhe ran 
gainst a wire fence and cut.a long gash 
om her neck back to her shoulder; too wide 

awound to sew up. I dressed it twice a 
ay, syringing it with a solution of 
bichloride. In a few days the wound 
began to heal and soon was entirely well. 
Unly a small line was left in the hair.— 
G. E. B., Til. 


— FOR THE YOUNG PIGS 
rain feed is good for young pigs says 
George J. Baker, North Dakota. When 
they are two to three weeks old, fix them 
acreep where they can be separated from 
the sows. In this creep feed flour mid- 
dlings and skimmilk. As the pigs grow 
tT use standard middlings, ground oats 
and milk. At five or six weeks of they 
will take cracked corn and hulled oats. 
are easily castrated when five 
weeks old and their recovery from the 
operation will be much more rapid if they 
we still nursing. Wean when nine or -ten 

weeks old. 

ows that are heavy milkers will suffer 
a0 injury when the pigs are weaned if the 
amount of feed is cut down and if it is 
mostly dry feed. The pigs should have a 
i pasture, if possible alfalfa and in 
addition, be fed all the oats they will 
€an up as well as some corn and tankage. 
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for Economical Transportation 


OF 


Farm Products 


Transportation is the big problem of today in 
manufacturing, merchandising and farming. 


No matter what you make, grow or stock, it 
brings no profit until moved to the place 
of sale. 


Modern, progressive farmers, being also busi- 
mess men, now depend on fast economical 
motor transportation to save time, save prod- 
ucts and get the money. 


Chevrolet Superior Light Delivery, with four 
post body was built especially for farm needs. 
Although not a heavy-duty truck, it has the 
space and power for a bigload, which it moves 
fast at a very low cost per mile. Its engineering 
features are modern and complete: powerful 
motor, electric starter, standard transmission 

* —3 speeds forward and one reverse, demount- 
able rims and extra rim, etc. 


For heavy work, Chevrolet Utility Express 
Truck at only *575, chassis only, offers re- 
markable value. Fits any standard truck body. 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


7 Superior 5-Pass. Sedan . $860 
Superior 2-Pass. Roadster $510 = GoD Stice Light Delivery . 510 


Superior 5-Pass. Touring . 525 s ior Co: ial 
Superior 2-Pass. Utility “ ole » ew Pp a i 
Compe «ccc eee 680 Utility Express Truck Chassis 575 


Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Dealers and Service Stations Everywhere 
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fi 0 6. Flint, Tich. 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex 
animals, all the symptoms ible, and previous 
treatment if ame Do not fail to be as explicit as 

di prescri in 

umans are intended to be wrepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically com pounded they 
will give as good results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines. Address all communica; 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 


THE CARCASS MENACE 


It used to be thought that when a farm 
animal died nature might safely be trusted 
to get rid of the carcass by decomposition, 
action of flies and maggots or the effect 
of water. In some southern states the 
buzzard was expected to do the job. With 
us the crow takes similar action and like 
the buzzard is a real menace. Just. the 
other day I saw a crow carry a bit of 
flesh into a stockyard and start eating it 
there. It had brought it from a nearby 
slaughter house and the stench from that 
establishment was much in evidence as 
[ passed. Prowling dogs also visit car- 
casses at night and may carry infection 
from them to farm stock. 

Carcasses thrown into a creek or pond 
infect the water with the germs of anthrax 
and hog cholera. Investigation has shown 
that in Indiana, prevalence of hog cholera 
was determined by the proximity to a 
river into which carcasses were thrown. 
Near the river the disease was rife. Far 
from it the malady was practicaily un- 
known. In northern Iowa cattle dead of 
anthrax were thrown into a pond and 
cattle drinking there became infected. 

Shallow graves have proved sources of 
infection in like manner. Animals dead 
of contagious disease should »be burned 
or buried deeply in quicklime. Let local 
health officers be more vigilant to enforce 
laws relative to disposal of carcasses and 
so lessen disease outbreaks; but with the 
owner of animals rests the real duty of 
such disposal without the intervention of 
local or state authority. Self-interest and 
community cooperation should entirely 
remove the menace mentioned here.— 
A. 8S. A., Wis. 





Bog Spavin—I have a three-year old mare which 


has an enk: argement on eac h hind leg at the knee. 
People say it is bog spavin. Can you tell me 
what to do for it?—N. E. D., Ill. 

Such a mare should not be used for breeding 
as tendency to bog spavin is hereditary. The | 
condition is practi¢ally incurable. If the filly is 
running on pasture we should cover the hock 


joints with pine tar and repeat the application 
at intervals of four to six weeks. If she is at work 
rub in a proprietary reducing preparation according 
to directions given by the manufacturer, or rub 
in ten percent iodin ointment twice a day. Line- 
firing and blistering should be done by a veter- 
inarian if bog spavin causes lameness. 

Proud Flesh—My mare cut her foot three 
years ago last May and it never did heal 
right. I think the cut is healed now but around 
the edges of the cut there are large bloody warts. 
They are as large as a teacup. They are raw and 
bloody all the time. I have cut them off two or 
three times with rubber bands but they always come 
back. I have used nitric acid, sulphur, lime and 
coal oil but I simply cannot get them killed. I 
gave a veterinarian the fee he asked for a little 
jar of medicine and it did no good. They don’t 
lame her only when she hits them against some- 
thing and hurts them.—W. J. Y., Mo. 

Lack of pressure upon the wound during the 
healing process was the chief cause of the ex- 
cessive sprouting of new tissue, popularly termed 
“proud flesh.” The affected parts Will never be- 
come covered with hair, but may be controlled 
by covering the growths with a mixture of equal 
quantities of powdered sulphate of copper and 
powdered alum, calomel, subnitrate of bismuth 
and boric acid. Apply it on absorbent cotton 
bound upon the part to cause firm pressure. 
When cut down level keep the sores sprinkled, 
with a mixture of equal quantities of powdered 
wood charcoal, finely sifted slake lime, naphthalin, 
and boric acid. 
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and Now 


as the threshing machine makes every hour count, so 
‘does meat curing demand the instant protection of 


a salt that is Quick dissolving! 


URING starts on the outside of meat and works in. As 
‘the salt dissolves, it penetrates and protects section after 
section of the meat from the damage of germ attack. But to 
thoroughly penetrate, the salt must thoroughly dissolve. Ifthe 
tiny particles of salt cement together and form a crust, it pre- 
vents the pickle from working into the meat—and curing stops. 


Salt Crust Proves the Difference in Salt 


} ‘Of the three types most commonly used for You cannot afford to risk saving the few 
farm purposes, one is Cube sha Like a ae in cost between Colonial 
cube of ice such salt is of a and com- pecial Farmers Salt and the wrong, cheap 
paratively non- ae a a >= ~ =. A 70-pound bag of Colonial Special 
py A f clas an OH, ott of or peepee ~ 
I ike a crystal of glass— uu es 

It, too, is slow to dissolve and of low pene- ot Special Farmers Salt is or 
trative value. The third salt is a soft, packed in a branded 70-pound bag 
porous flake—not unlike a snowflake and inenized material makes fine toweling. 
does not lump like ordinary salt. This is Send for “Meat Curing and Butter Makingon 
Colonial Special Farmers Salt. the Farm,’’ a valuable bookletofinformation. 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Chicago, ILL Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. Boston,Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 


COLONIAL tascxs SALT 


Colonial Special Farmers Salt beats Block Salt for catile feeding. It is pure, evaporated 
Sali—never causes sore tongues or sore mouths—always insures animals getting enough. 
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yon mare logon on pays m bares work $97.25—Pittsbargh 
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Saws as 2 times faster. 


o sises, 2 H-P and 
Clutch, Throttle 


Saciaee 
10-inch logs as well as 5- 





Woed St Ottawa, Kans 


> \s OTTAWA MFG. CO., inn 2120-E Misyes Bidy..Pritebargh, Pa. 














All Advertisements in Successful Farming are Guaranteed. You Will Get a Square Deal 
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of Pigs.—I would like for you to tell 
ory do for my pigs that weigh fifty or 





























































-njounds. There are great long worms passes ‘i bs : 
= vn at times, when they get off of feed, and y . 

avethe thumps. Have lostone. Please givea “2 hae 

twohave Vly. —E. L. H., Mo re YOu ey 
sot P i. L. H., Mo. , 

“ expel the worms, withhold feed for twenty- & q a Al ) 

‘ . ° ° . r, . 
| four hours ind then give each pig thirty drops of oil Aa! ( y 
| of chenopodium and one-half ounce of castor oil, by c 2 
means of a dose syringe or bottle, for every fifty 


unds of body weight. Repeat the treatment in 
| o weeks then move the pigs into new quarters on 





w . . 
_ not grazed by hogs since it was seeded. 
7 Diseased Quarter.—I have a cow five years old. 
She has had a lump in her front right teat for about 
syear. This year it is worse and we now have to 
grip that teat. Sometimes she gives bloody 
eL—J. M., Mich. 
| oa 
Such a disease of the udder is incurable and as the 
infection may be spread from cow to cow by the 
| 


milker’s hands the cow should be isolated, and if 


| possi ble milked by a person who does not attend to ' 7 
| the other cows. It might be best to let a calf nurse ; 
or to dry off the remaining secretion in the affected @ ore | a ins aa! nl ae 


quarter. Rub a little iodine ointment two or three 


times a week on the affected part. | 
Caused by Feed—We have a sow that farrows ‘ 

agood litter of pigs, they thrive for about two weeks 

then take sick and die. They seem to shrivel up. 


We had an idea it was caused by sow’s milk for we 








took a couple that hadn’t become sick and put 
them with another sow; they lived. This has 


d with her first and second litters. Can ° e “ ° e 
a ay the cause, also if it is safe to butcher Jupiter Pluvius—“God of Rain”—seldom fails ‘ 
this sow? —C. H. W., Wyo. . ° e . 4 

The condition you speak of affecting the small to give us sufficient warning to put on Weed 





pigs from one of your brood sows is quite likely one Chains before he pours down his skid pro- 
of feeding origin. In other words, it is quite likely | d ° ° 
that this sow does not get the right kind of feed in ucing rains. 


sufficient amounts during the first two or three . 
weeks during the pigs’ life to nourish them prop- Do you always carry Weed Chains and put 
erly, It may be possible that the digestive troubles them on when the clouds threaten a down- 
developing at this time is the cause of the condition - a > 
that brings about the death of these pigs. It may pour— before it rains? Can you say to old 
be possible that this sow will continue to have litters yA Pluvius: “Let er rain”? ™~ . 
of pigs that will die in this fashion and then it might e 
be that she will raise strong, vigorous litters Weed Tire Chains are now made in two 
ancther year. Considerable trouble of this kind s : 
bas been had with small pigs from sows which have patterns: WEED DE LUXE with the Rein- 
not had the right kind of protein feeds, such as * * 
tankage and linseed oilmeal, while carrying their forced Cross Chains that give much greater 
young. The use of alfalfa or clover hay during mileage, and the familiar WEED that has 
the pregnancy period will also help to prevent this : ° 
| condition. Such cases are often likely to occur safeguarded motorists and pedestrians for sO 
when sows have too much corn or similar feeds many years. 


which are rich in carbohydrates or fats. There is 
no reason why this sow would not be all right for 
butchering 

Pyometritis.—I have a six-year-old Jersey cow. 
She had a calf last September. She dit not clean 


herself well, so had a veterinarian clean her. I AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 


have failed to get her with calf again.—L. H. A., 











asin A mer i diltiind Bridgeport, Conn. < 
nfection of the wom yometritis) following R : o 
retention of a part of the after-birth is no doubt the In Cahada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 9 
cause of barrenness. Such infection is less liable District Sales Offices: hF 

to occur if a gelatin capsule containing one-half Boston Chicago NewYork Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 

ounce of iodoform and one-half ounce of boric acid The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Chains ForAll Purposes wes 


is placed in the womb after removing the mem- 
branes. It will be necessary to have a veterinarian 
to treat the womb with antiseptic solutions until 
in a healthy condition. The cow may then con- 
ceive when bred. Meanwhile, syringe out the 
vagina daily with blood warm (100 degrees F.) 
boiled water tinged light pink with permanganate 
of potash. 


THE COST OF BEING CARELESS 
American farmers last year lost $27,- 
906, 772 worth of hogs from cholera and 
spent thousands of dollars more in fighting 
the disease. From the standpoint of 
numbers, this loss is very close to the aver- 
age for the past six years. Hog cholera i A ‘ 
—— one of the ~ ty serious diseases , ee Remini ies _— 
of our domestic animals. | — - '@) 

We may well ask: “Why do losses still 3 Ce4 ~Trainload BS RBI N E 
Temain so high after spending so much TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 
money in combating the disease?’ The 1) te) of HARNESS red <i eneil m 
answer is brief but nevertheless pointed. = —= ir SS ee ee, 
It is this: ‘““Carelessness.” -A government 7 ter ind, equipment has Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 

. ” & RYN “pceced prices to bed reck. Bunches ;HealsBoils,PollEvil 
man in charge of hog cholera work points — ——— “ a -. Fi “ I ne d te 
out that the factors of paramount im- Pm ae og 
portance in hog cholera eradication are og ee Sagem a oo 
the prevention of the introduction, the micide. Plonsnmt to Guo; doce aret 
arboring and the spread of infection and blister or r ae —y 

= e . “ . oO 0} OV, 
7 can only be accomplished by sani- per botile delivered. 


The serum treatment, altho very val- W. F. YOUNG,ING., 295 tpmen 9t., SPRNOTEL, MASS 
uable, is only one phase of the work. The 


value of serum lies in the protection it RAISE BELGIAN HARES 
eds—Flemish Giants—Ameri Blues 


gives for a period of time, states the 

_—_ , b -) Zealand R h can 
official previously mentioned. The only pe FOR US“BIG PROFILS WE SUPPLY 
way we can | k i STOCK AND PAV $2 TO £8 EACH. Also other - 

y we can hope to make progress in , Ss Contract .? 
—— the enormous annual loss from | | Wanted—Railway Mail Clerks, $133 to $192 Month 2 

og cholera then is by the use of strict | | Mew_bors 18 up. Travet—see the country. Big chanoe for farm. 
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ALFALFA RACK FOR SWINE 


A rack for feeding dry alfalfa to hogs 
is a comparatively new thing but is rapidly 
gaining favor. It affords a very practical 


and economical method of feeding alfalfa 
to hogs. 

















It is built on the same order as the feed 
rack for cattle but has a solid floor and a 
three-inch guard on the side to keep all 
loose leaves and stems in. The frame is 
made of 2x4 and 2x6 stock, bolted to- 
gether at the corners with a pair of 
2x4’s placed on the bottom as skids. 
This heavy material insures the rack 
eer the rough usage it will get when 
placed in the feedlot. The slanting 1x3 
staves are placed three inches apart and 
inclined with a slant of about six inches, 
making the rack a foot wider at the top 
than at the bottom. 

A convenient size for the ordinary farm 
is three and one-half feet wide, six feet 
long and about five feet high. Any good, 
strong, durable wood may be used.— 
M. B., Iowa. 


SCOURS IN YOUNG PIGS 


Scours may occur within a few hours 
after birth, or it may not show up for 
several weeks. When it occurs later in 
the life of the pig, it is usually due to some 
derangement of the digestive tract. In 
some seasons this condition is quite general 
and acts very much like the white scours 
of calves and foals; in fact, our best 
authorities are of the opinion that the 
diseases are similar. 

The first thing that is noticed to be 
wrong with the pigs is a diarrhea, which 
is at first watery in appearance; this 
scouring may be noticed within the first 


or second day after they are farrowed. | 


At first it is grayish or grayish-yellow in 
color and it soon has a foul, sour, dis- 
agreeable odor. This feature, as well as 
the fluidity, becomes more marked as 
the disease progresses. The discharge 
irritates 
extremities of the pig. 

At first the appetite is good, but within 
a day or so after the diarrhea is well es- 
tablished the animal refuses all food and 
loses flesh and strength rapidly. It has a 
dejected appearance, becomes weak, 
stands with head down and abdomen 
tucked up. The coat is rough and the 
pig may show evidence of pain by grunt- 
ing and squealing. 

When the disease appears directly after 
birth, the chances for recovery are greatly 
lessened, and the younger the animal the 
less the chances. Very small pigs live 
but a few days when severely attacked. 

Prevention is better than treatment 
after the disease has made its appearance 
in the herd. Keep the pigs, and especially 
the sow previous to farrowing,in clean, 
well-ventilated, sunshiny quarters. Sup- 
ply only the best quality of good, nu- 
tritious feed at all times. Pay particular 
attention to. the sow at farrowing time. 

In treating pigs for this disease one of 
the first and best procedures is to empty 
the intestinal tract. This can be done 
very well by giving one or two grain doses 
of calomel and following a few hours, 
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later with one-half an ounce of castor oil. 
(Give castor oil about four to six hours 
following calomel.) This together with 
proper feeding of the sow is often all that 
#8 necessary. 

If this treatment and care does not 
stop the diarrheal condition, use the fol- 
lowing mixture: subnitrate of bismuth 
and sodium sulphocarbolate, equal parts 
in one-half dram doses two or three times 
each day. It is very important early in 
the attack to get the bowels cleaned out 
well and this can be done as mentioned 
above, then following with an intestinal 
antiseptic such as we have mentioned, 
rather than to check the diarrhea by 
opium preparations of any kind, for they 
are usually detrimental in their after 
effects. 

Proper attention to the housing, care 
and feeding of the sow both before and 
after farrowing will in most cases prevent 
the occurrence of this serious and often 
-_ plague among young pigs.—G. H. C., 
owa. 


DANGER IN BARBED GRASSES 


While the losses caused by animals 
eating bearded grains and grasses are not 
heavy they are of sufficient size to warrant 
attention. 

In Huntington county, Indiana, five 
horses died from eating feed containing 
considerable foxtail. Examinations showed 
that the awns or beards had penetrated 
the lungs and mouth parts until serious 
ulceration had set in. 

In Clarke county, Indiana, a horse fed 
on ripe rye pasture suddenly died. It 
was found that in this case the awns had 
rolled into a mass called a hairball which 
had caused death by obstructing the 
digestive passage. 

Wild barley, tame barley, downy brome 
grass and foxtail are the most likely to 
cause trouble. When growing in pastures, 
wild barley should be cut before the seeds 
ripen. Badly infested hay is not a safe 
feed. 


FEEDING FLOOR FOUNDATION 

When Fred McClurg, Grant county, 
Wisconsin, feeds his hogs, he is certain 
that one-half the corn will not be wasted 
in the mud. A concrete feeding floor that 
is easily cleaned and never muddy is the 
reason. 





and stains the tail and hind} | 





Located on a south slope, it was neces- 
sary to make the lower side about fourfeet 
above the level of the ground. In ordéF to 
strengthen the foundation and insure the 
floor against settling and cracks, three 
concrete braces were built against the 
south side and one against the west end. 
So protected the floor should stand for 
many years. 


CARE OF FALL PIGS 

If fall pigs are expected it is well to 
bear in mind the following points: Have 
them well fed. Perhaps some extra skim- 
milk can be given. Give the dams, while 
the pigs are suckling, a liberal amount of 
good milk-producing feed such as wheat 
shorts, corn, skimmilk or buttermilk, 
tankage, and, if possible, a pasture crop 
of some sort to run in. Incidentally fix 
up a sideline for the pigs in the nature of 
a creep where they can get an additional 
handout and thus supplement the home 
feeding. 

Have them in warm quarters with plenty 
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of clean straw, fresh air and . 

Keep these quarters clean and sntlight 
you will be surprised how well the and 
will respond. Don’t keep them in a mud 
hole because they are pigs. Yoy . : 
not do that with your horses or « . 
cows, so why with your pigs. Incidental, 
if the pig is given one-fourth the ¢ y, 
given the rest of the domestic animale a 
the farm you will find him to be } fn 
the cleanest.—H. B. W., Kans. > 





A COLLAR CRADLE 


The device shown in the illustration 
was in use on a horse near Chartres 
France. It was placed around his neck 
to a him from irritating his knees 
with his teeth. Evidently he was a stump. 
ler and would not allow his knees to hea] 
so long as he could get at them with his 
teeth. I saw the same device on cows and 
milk goats to prevent them from suckin 
themselves. In fact I have made - 
that worked perfectly. 

The sticks are cut the right length to 
reach from the animal’s shoulders to its 
throat. The one shown in the picture had 
holes bored thru the ends of the sticks 
and hollow spools placed on the window 
cord between the sticks. The spools were 
slightly longer at the shoulder end of the 





collar cradle. The window cords were 
then securely tied around the neck. 

The purpose of the complete device is 
to prevent short bending of the neck. If 
the sticks are of the proper length they 
will not in any way prevent natural 
grazing or eating from troughs and at 
the same time they will prevent a horse 
from gnawing his knees or wounds on 
other parts of his body. In the case of a 
cow she cannot possibly suck herself and 
except for the use of her head in fighting 
flies she is in no way prevented from all 
natural motions.—J. J. N., lowa. 


HOW TO SAVE FREIGHT 


The farmer pays the freight; so say the 
economists and so runs the experience of 
the farmer. Oats sell at thirty cents mn 
Iowa when Maryland farmers get forty- 
three cents for their breakfast food timber. 
Other examples might be stacked up to 
make a huge pile of evidence on this point. 
Concentrating crops into livestock, mar- 
keting on four legs instead of four wheels, 
is good for the farm and reduces the farm- 
er’s freight bill. A carload of corn and & 
carload of hay and straw can be concen- 
trated into a carload of cattle. Freight on 
one car is always less than the freight on 
two. As an example, 1,100 bushels of 
corn, ten tons of alfalfa hay and five tons 
of straw will fatten twenty steers aver- 
aging 850 pounds, causing them to gain 
325 pounds each in 180 days, making one 
carload.—I. J. M., Ind. 


AMERICAN ROYAL SHOW 

Premiums amounting to more than 
$65,000 are offered by the American Royal 
Livestock Show this year which will be 
held at Kansas City, November 17 to 24. 

Requests for additional space for this 
year’s show have made it necessary 0 
add another building covering almost am 
acre in floor space. 
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You Pay for Insulation 


Only Once 


nen You Buy a Willard Threaded Rubber Battery 


A Willard with Threaded Rubber. Insulation, unless 
abused or neglected, never needs re-insulating. You will 
make this advantage doubly sure, however, if you will allow 
it to be handled only by an authorized Willard Service Sta- 
tion Dealer. 





The saving of a big repair bill is, moreover, only one of the 
many benefits that result from the use of a Willard Threaded 
Rubber Battery. It gives a longer service and more constant 
service; requires less recharging; has more starting power; 
suffers less from overheating and performs more satisfac- 
torily in other ways. 

A Willard Threaded Rubber Battery costs no more to buy 


than any first-grade battery, and costs even less to use. 


Willard Rechargeable Radio Batteries reduce noises, increase efficiency 
and save you money. Send for free booklet “* Better Results from Radio” 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada, Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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RATION FOR STEERS 

A good ration including silage and also 
containing cottonseed meal or oilmeal 
is the main essential in feeding steers 
profitably, think many Missouri farmers. 

Last year six prominent feeders worked 
in cooperation with the state college of 
agriculture. The cattle belonging to 
J. W. Deal, Saline county, made the best 
gains. His feeding plant consists of an 
inexpensive barn filled with clover hay, 
an open shed with feed rack and silo. 
In 193 days his cattle gained 1.33 pounds 
daily. They were pastured on grass in 
the fall until turned into the stalks. After 
the stalk field was cleaned up they were 
put in the feedlot and fed a full ration of 
corn silage and choice clover hay. The 
fattening ration consisted of ear corn and 
corn silage and clover hay. They made 
the cheapest as well as the largest daily 
gains and brought their owner a comfort- 
able profit. 

Herman Kunze fed sixty head of two- 
year-old’s a heavy ration of corn and 
clover hay. The animals made good gains 
and showed the best finish of any of the 
six herds. 

Some interesting information concerning 
wintering cattle is found in the experience 
of A. D. Plattner, also of Saline county. 
He wintered 114 head of steers to finish on 
grass. Cheap feeds produced on the farm 
and of little market value were fed until 
pastures and stalk fields were bare. Shock 
corn and clover hay cut from wheat 
stubble was then fed. The daily gain was 
.58 of a pound which is not large yet was 
made ata very low cost. Mr. Plattner's 
silo blew down two years ago but he says 
he will never try to winter another bunch 
of steers without silage. 

S. W. Houston, another of the coopera- 
tors, made gains of one and one-half pound 
daily on 118 head of two-year-olds fed 
silage and clover hay. He feeds silage, 
one of the cheapest and best feeds when 
used with alfalfa or clover hay. He says: 
“Cattle feedcrs must pay more attention 
to cost of production.” 

WOOL GRADES 

Official grades for wool are established 
by the United States department of 
agriculture. A tentative set of grades now 
in use is to be replaced by a permanent 
set at an early date. Grades are based 
on a series of wool samples in the custody 
of the department. To grade a fleece, 
designation shall be made according to 
the grade of the largest proportion of 
fibers in it. 

Grades are as follows: Fine shall be wool 
which in diameter of fiber is not greater 
than the sample marked “‘fine’”’ in the 
series of samples in the custody of the 
department. Other grades in regular 
order from the finest to the coarsest are 
one-half blood, three-eighths blood, one- 
fourth blood, low one-fourth blood, com- 
mon, and braid. Each one is represented 
by a sample held by the department. 

The complete regulations may be ob- 
tained free from the United States de- 
partment of agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Ask for regulatory announcement 
number 75. 


WHY GROOM THE HORSES 

The old proverb, “Grooming is half 
the feeding,” as applied to the farm work 
horses, still holds true in every sense of 
the word. The sweat glands of the horse 
eliminate in twenty-four hours an amount 
of waste material nearly equal to that 
excreted from the digestive tract. If 
these glands become clogged by sweat 
particles and dirt, a very important waste 
channel is closed and the neglect of thoro 
grooming is bound to show up somewhere. 

In addition, grooming improves the 
—— of the hair and the general con- 
dition of the coat. Feeding alone will not 
put a team in proper shape but proper 
grooming combined with feeding will go 


” 
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and world’s championships. 









ammunition. 
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Three Famous Shotgun Shells 


For field shooting there is nothing so accurate as the Western “Field” 
shell. This has been proved by its consistent winning of state, zone 


For long-range shooting nothing equals the Western “Super-X” load 
—12, 16 and 20 gauge. It actually gives you 15 to 20 yards more 
range than other loads. It has a close and deadly effective pattem 
at remarkable distances. Use “Super-X”"—you can get the game 
that other shooters have to pass up. 


If you want a black powder load, ask for the Western “New Chief,” which is 
as reliable as the “Field.” The “Record” is the choice selection of shooters 
who prefer a high base shell. All these shells are sold by a dealer near you, 
If you do not know where to buy them, we will be glad to tell you. Try 
them once—no other shotgun ammunition will ever take their place. 


Write for Free Booklets 


Learn why Western shells and rifle cartridges are used by so 
many of the world’s best shots. Let us send you the story about 
the new High-Velocity .30-30 that Western has just perfected 
—the “Marksman” L. R. .22, and Lubaloy, Western’s bullet 
jacket metal that absolutely prevents metal fouling in rifle 
barrels. Ask us anything you want to know about shooting or 
Our experts will be glad to help you. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE Co., DEPT.B9 East Alton, Ill. 
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cloth samp!es—FREE 
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With Air-Friction Carburelor 
Guaranteed to reduce gasoline bills 
3 onanycar from one-half to one-thi 
| GS andincrease power of motors from 
30 to 50%. 


“ Sent on 30 Day’s Trial 
Fite any car. Attach yourself. Starts easy in cold 
weather. No shifting of gears in slow moving traffic. 
Send make of car and take advantage of our special 
30-day trialoffer. Agents Wanted. 
AIR-FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
50 Raymond Bidg. Dayton, Ohio 


SENSATIONAL SALE 


stand- 
s Free 















Trial. Lowest prices ever iterate 
monthly payments.Send today for 
* booklet of ValuableT, ite: 
tion and Special Sale Bulletin. 
SALES CO. 





far toward it.—W. E. F., Ohio. 
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HAND-RAISING A PIG 


Most farmers think that hand raising 
«a orphan pig or litter is a thankless task 
gad one that seldom qn Here is the 
way in which a woman succeeded in 

work. She mixed some whole milk 
qth skimmilk, heated it bloodwarm, and 
ve a little of it six times a day. The 
isst feeding was not later than ten-thirty 
t night and the first not later than six 
inthe morning. She simply immersed the 

’ heads in the milk until they started 
io choke. When that had been done 
gveral times the pigs learned to drink 
ghich saved much bother. 

No pig was given more than one-fourth 
da pint of milk at one time at first and 
that seemed to prevent trouble. When- 
wer a sign of bowel trouble appeared, 
she gave the pig a teaspoonful of castor 


al in warm milk three mornings in suc- 
cession. 

Araw egg was beaten in milk and given 
gier the third dose of oil. Care was taken 
never to give sour or dirty milk. When 
the pigs were four weeks old, one feed 
in the forenoon and one im the afternoon 
was omitted, but at noon the pigs were 
gven a little thin slop made of bran, 
gound corn, shorts and clean bread 
sraps in sweet skimmilk. After receiving 
that feed for a few weeks the pigs were 
turned in with those raised by the sow and 
tumed out bigger ad better than they. 

Care was taken to keep their sleeping 
quarters clean and they were also allowed 
exercise in the sunshine daily. When grass 
is available, a run on that helps. In 
Scotland, women who raise orphan pigs 
by hand add a little bacon grease to the 
cows’ milk, but cream may suffice, or 
whole milk may be added to skimmilk. 
Sows’ milk is rich in butterfat.—A. 8. A 


FEED NEEDED BY STEERS 

When laying in a feed supply for the 
steers, some figures collected by the United 
States department of aquiedinad should 
be useful. From a study extending over 
four feeding seasons and including 20,000 
steers each season, the department finds 
that the feed cosumed by the average 
steer is as follows: Corn, 52 bushels; 
alfalfa hay, 1,043 pounds; straw, 239 
pounds; cottonseed meal, 177 pounds; 
mixed hay, 690 pounds and silage, 4,583 
pounds. 

Feeding methods are divided into two 
groups, the first including corn and legume 
hay and the second corn and corn silage 
supplemented with a protein meal. Fed 
according to the first ration, the steers 
put on an average daily gain of 2.07 pounds 
while those getting the second ration 
gain 1.63 pounds daily. The first group 
requires 146 days to put on 302 pounds 
and the second group 185 days. 


WILL TEACH VALUE OF MEAT 


To promote a more widespread knowl- 
edge of the food value and healthfulness 
of meat and also to teach the housewife 
how best to prepare, select and use it 
the National Livestock and Meat Board 
has launched an educational program for 

coming year. 
_ Methods of conducting this program will 
include essay contests, slogan contests, 
research work on the value of meat in 
the diet, and cooperation with agencies 
already at work. Members of the Board 

appear on the program of meetings, 
gatherings and demonstrations, especially 
mm consuming centers, and will there 
broadcast the message of the healthfulnes 
and economic importance of meat. 

During the “Meat for Health Week” 
eld during the summer, over four million 
pieces of educational literature were dis- 
tributed. The material included beef, 


pork and lamb posters, window streamers 
and more than 600,000 meat recipe books. 
ose interested in the work may write 


the National Livestock and Meat Board, 
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THE DOUBLE DIAMOND 


—ONE OF THE FOUR TYPES OF DEPENDABLE DIAMOND TIRES 







Proves DLAMOND First Quality 


Twice as many Diamond Tires were bought in 1922 as in 1921, and 
the sales for 1923 are nearly three times as great as for the same 
period in 1922. 


For thirty years Diamond has been building ever-increasing popularity. 
Diamond Tires are of first quality only—no two grades or standards. 
Try them and realize why their fame grows steadily. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, INC., Akron, Ohio 


Diamond 
TIRES | 


FOR PASSENGER AND COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 





Carefully consider the following facts: 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Genuiue 
Self-oiling Windmill, with every moving part p 
fully and constantly oiled. RS, 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 8 years gpe 
of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. [eum 
The double gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed a 
gear case. They are always flooded With oil and are protected 4 
from dust and sleet. Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is ~ 
always oiled. It never makes a squeak. 
You do not have to try an experiment to get a windmill which @ 
will run a year with oneoiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is a tried 
and perfected machine. Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us 
to produce economically and accurately. Every purchaser of an Aermotor gets the 
benefit from quantity production. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled 
that it runs in the lightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested 
than any other piece of machinery on the farm. The Aermotor is made by a responsible company 
hich has been jalizing in steel windmills for more than 30 years. 


w s specializing in 





1665 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE CARE OF STALLIONS 


In many instances owners still con- 
sider stallions wild beasts to be kept in 
captivity and treated as dangerous. The 
contrary should be the case. A-stallion 
likes and should have company and will 
thrive and prove most profitable when 
allowed to see what is going on about him. 
It would be well if he could be worked in 
the harness every day or at least given 
a good, long drive on the road. It is ab- 
solutely wrong to keep a stallion shut up 
in a small, dark and often dirty box stall 
from one ehd of the year to the other. 
If the stall is in a basement so much the 
worse, 

Every stallion should at least have a 
chance to take outdoor exercise daily in 
a large, well-fenced yard or paddock in 
connection with his hes stall. But not 
every stallion is so treated. Here is the 
account one owner sent me when asking 
for aglvice relative to a mysterious eye 
disease contracted by his stallion. He 
reported that his nine-year-old coach 
stallion had, until recently, been healthy 
and thrifty and that he was not over-used. 
About four weeks ago his keeper noticed 
that the horse was nearly, if not totally 
blind. He added: “For the last two years 
the horse has been kept close in a 12x14 
foot box stall. This box stall is very dark. 
Could that affect the horse?” 

That question would appear to be 
scarcely necessary. f course, lack of 
light will in time injure the eyes. Pit 
ponies go blind. The penalty of keeping 
that valuable, imported stallion in the 
dark was blindness which will prove 
permanent. Light is necessary for all 
animals. Lack of sunshine is a contribu- 
tory cause of rickets in pigs. Direct sun- 
shine kills germs. Darkness is conducive 
to disease and dark places usually are 
damp and often dirty and badly venti- 
lated, conditions which are practically 
certain to undermine health and make 
animals susceptible to disease. 

If the stallion cannot be put to work 
like an ordinary farm horse, on work horse 
rations, at least let him out daily for exer- 
cise, a sunbath and a luxurious roll on the 
grass. Consider him a safe animal to be 
kindly, firmly, but humanely and sen- 
sibly treated.—A. S. A., Wis. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 


While considerable work is necessary 
in order to rid a herd of hogs from worms 
and then keep it clean, results fully justify 
the effort. Perhaps the greatest obstacle 
in the way of a general clean-up is the 
man who thinks his hogs are free from 
worms because they seem to be doing 
reasonably well. 

In Highland county, Ohio, a short time 
ago, the county agent was holding a worm 
eradication meeting. A number of farmers 
present questioned whether a small pig 
could be wormy, so one of a litter was 
killed. A veterinarian who happened to 
be present dissected the pig and found 
twenty-nine worms of which twelve were 
thorn-headed. At another farm 111 worms 
were found in a pig nine weeks old. 


SELLING LIVESTOCK A LA MODE 
Continued from page 5 
unnecessary. In fact, St. Louis has paid 
back $4,800 of its membership fees, 
Chicago ‘has paid back $10,300, Peoria 
about $2,000, or half its fees and will 
refund the rest when able to do so. 
Indianapolis has kept its fees. All other 
agencies started without fees. So there is 
really no membership fee. A member can 
patronize any of the markets he wishes to. 
And he can split shipments or ship entire 
consignments to commission houses not 
producer-owned if he wants to try it out; 
in other words, a shipper is not cont racted 
to ship all of his stock to a producer 
agency of which he is a member. The pro- 
ducers believe service will tell, and if they 


render service they will get the business. 
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To Ford Owners 


Pp Edison MAZDA Lamps on your Ford. They will 


You have them 
in your home— 
put them on 
your car. 


give maximum light with minimum drain on the 
battery; and they are dependable. And, for safety’s sake, 
carry a kit of spare lamps as you carry a spare tire. 


EpDIsoN LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 

















A ae MAC PLECTRIC PRODUCT 
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FREE-TO FORDSON OWNeERs| 


How To Make Your Tractor Do Better 
Work At Less Expense! Write Today. 


We Show You How To Save Money! 














NOW! Pricey): FEN 
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It Pays to Buy From Guaranteed Advertisers. 











Frnt Avernue CE 









> PRICES LOWER NOW ON 
K Shaw Motor Attachment 
Makes any bike a dependable motorcy- 
i\cle at little cost. Send teard for 

Free Low Pricest 









Write today for free 
PATENTS S235 
Record of Invention 
blank. Send sketch or model for personal opinio®- 


CLARENCE A.O’BRIEN , Registered Patent Lawy® 
926 Southern Building, Washington, D. C 




















: Brown argues that if a mem- 
tat has any doubt as to the ability of his 
ont ission agency to get top prices} 
je will never be satisfied until he is con- 
yineed. And a will —_ al apeigee 

has split some ship’ ; sent 

- - nt elsewhere. He discovers 
shat his own commission men are as good 
ssany, 80 he comes back satisfied. : 
“You better not have his membership 
ogee his wl” Brown argues, 
j inst + i argues. 

“Tf he 454 sore, he takes others with him. 
Ifthe ean try out other commission houses 
ie will settle down to permanent, con- 
ynted fhembership and patronage after 





. =¥ where the Livestock Producers’ 
jssociation differs from the United States 
Grain Growers and most other cooperative 
marketing organizations that are being 
lynched nowadays. The stock men are 
making such a success that they now have 
m membership fees. They are actually 
glling livestock in competition with the 
dddine salesmen. They are taking first 
place in most of those markets. They are 
funding hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to their members. They are 
gadually opening new markets. They 
are influencing all markets to improve 
conditions. 

Many things that the stockyards com- 


panies and the commission men used: to |: 


say could not be done have been done 
voluntarily by them since the. producers 
put commission men on the markets. 
Seales weigh more accurately for one 


thing. Heavy hogs are given pens cleser” 
to the chutes instead of being run off as 
cripples. 


The producers aim, to haye some control 
over marketing. You know how it used to 
be. Everybody rushed his stuff off on 
Sunday so as to be in on the early Monday 
morning market. It was a one-day mar- 
ket. Then it got a little better but still 
it was not a good six-day market. 

The five-year period of 1911-15 showed 
that of the total week’s receipts of cattle 
at the Chicago market 43 percent came 
on Monday, 9.8 percent on Tuesday, 33 
percent on Wednesday, ‘9.9 percent on 
Thursday, 3.5 percent on Friday, and .7 
percent on Saturday. 

During 1922 the Monday run was 35 
percent of the week’s total; Tuesday got 
18.2 percent, Wednesday 18.8 percent, 
Thursday the run was 18.4 percent, Friday 
7.5 percent, and Saturday got 2.1 percent 
of the run. To equalize the run it should 
be sixteen and two-thirds percent of the 
week’s run each day. It is not likely that 
Saturday will ever get its share. But the 
1922 showing indicates what can be done 
when the producers are still better 
organized so as to direct more even dis- 
tribution. This, of course, steadies the 
market price. 

Another thing aimed at is reducing use- 
less transportation hauls. Producers do a 
lot of senseless shipping, past one market 
to get to another. This helps create car 
shortage and congested markets. Certain 
grades should go direct to certain markets 
instead of to a central market to be redis- 
tributed. This will be worked out by the 
producers’ association. 

If anybody doubts the ability of stock 
raisers to operate their own selling agencies 
sfer reading this brief survey of results, 
I suggest a trip to headquarters for further 
information. This cooperative marketing 
agency is quietly functioning every day 
: the week, growing more efficient every 

ay. 


A NEW FILM 
A film completed a short time ago b 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture shows by slow motion how a horse 
dies his legs at different gaits. Be- 


tause of the wide demand for the film it | 


will be nee to make application for 
borrowing it as far in advance as possible. 
OR me te, 
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Perfect Ignition— 


Smoothness-— More Power 


You'll be amazed at the power, smoothness and flexi- 
bility of your Fordson when you equip it with the Bosch 
Magneto and Governor Attachment. 


It makes a wonderful improvement in the engine's per- 
formance, and rids you of all ignition troubles. 


The Bosch Magneto is a big, rugged, self-contained ignition unit 


—waterproof and dust proof. 


There are no coils, timer or 


complicated wiring to cause trouble, delay and expense. It 
saves gas, too— it will pay for itself in a season. 


Write for illustrated folder and new low prices. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


BOX 5631 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





BOSCH iiirocte Governor 


























W. L.DOUGLAS 








$700 & $8.00 SHOES sai) 


STURT SHOE $500 Be $4.00 











W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES ARE ACTUALLY DEMANDED YEAR AFTER YEAR 
BY MORE PEOPLE THAN ANY OTHER SHOES IN THE WORLD 


They are made of the best and finest leathers, by skilled 
shoemakers, all working to make the best shoes for the 


price. The quality is unsurpassed. The smart styles are 


Ms Sc 
STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE 
AT THE FACTORY 


a uae 


4 cannot be bought elsewhere at any- 





| 









the leaders in the fashion centers of 
America. The wide range in kinds, styles 
and prices provides suitable shoes 
for every occasion, business, travel 
and motoring. Shoes of equal quality 


where near our prices. 
Why pay high prices for shoes? Try 


get more perfect shoes; they are exceptionally 

> is it not worth -while in these days of high cost 
of living for you to save money on your footwear when 
the opportunity offers? 


For thirty-seven years W. Ls Douglas name and portrait 
have stood for a high standard of quality and depend- 
able value. For economy and satisfactory service, wear 
shoés that bear this trade mark. Ask your dealer for W. L. 
Douglas shoes. Look for W. L. Douglas 

name and the retail price stamped on 

the sole. Refuse substitutes. 


IF NOT FOR SALE IN YOUR VICINITY, WRITE President 
FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG SHOWING HOW _ W.L Bougias Shos G. 
TO ORDER SHOES BY MAIL. POSTAGE FREE. 182 Spark Street, Brockton, Mess. 


TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town handles W. L. 
shoes, write fe raeaato Vlidhes te konto tide apt oten, 
quick turn-over li 

















Richly Embroid- 
ered All Wool 


) Serge $498 


For women and 
misses of refined 
taste, this charm- 
ing dress will have 
a strong appeal. 
) The material is 
an unusually fine 
aquality all w 
‘storm serge. Mod- 
mel has neck and 
WA sleeves bound with 
Nred silk braid. 
Hand embroidered 
in beautiful con- 
trasting colors of 
pure silk floss 
around neck, down 
front and on 
sleeves. Metal 
irdle with cellu- 
oid and metal or- 
naments encircles 
waist. Deep hem 
and all seams re- 
inforced and serg- 
ed. Women's sizés 
84 to 44. bust; 
misses, 832 to 38 
bust. State bust 
measure and skirt 
length when order- 
ing. ~Navy blue 
only. 
Order b No. 
24EB7550. d no 
money. ‘Pay $4.98 
| e on 
a " ‘0 
back if not sation 
fied, 


6 Months: 
WearGUAR- 
ANTEED U. 
S. Army 
Work Shoe 


For Men and 
Boys 


$9.48 
AND UP 


GIVE 
SIZE 


Ment Don’t lose a moment in ordering this wonder- 
ful brown work shoe. It is made of leather as near 
Waterproof as can be made—-solid leather through 
and through with full grain leather uppers, guaran- 
teed to wear six months. Easily worth $5.00. Two 
full, heavy double soles, sewed and nailed for 
. Extra wide, full leather counter, 

. Sizes 7 to 11, wide 


244550. Pay $2.48 and postage on arrival. 
One Pair Hose 
FREE WithMen’s 
Scout Shoes 


$ 


798 


of aprenaid 


‘These scout shoes alone are a sim 
ut we include ot 


green chrome waterproof . Si 
pull srapeass broad leather heels. Men’s 
sizes 6 to 12.5 Spicer by No.24A736. Send 
no money .Pay $1. lm, age on arrival for 


OSE kent sox ay ee. "ae 
eS 


shoes alon 
FREE HO 


ae 
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Popular Model Embroidered 
Gabardine 
for Stouts 


OSE CE AMIOISS SAVANE ~ Oe 


Simply a matchless bargain at this price 
yet Sharood makes it still more attrac- 
tive by including a pair of excellent hose 
absolutely free with every pair of these 
handsome one-strap, one-buckle pumps. 


Choice of rich black tent Coltskin or 
finished leather. Berforated shiel 


Ne. 24441. 8end ne meney. Pay 61.98 
rival for either eelor. Hose included 


FREE HOSE Sxiint > shore 
for everyday 


wear, Sizes 8 1-2 to 10. nothing tor 
hose. iawn. 


Be 





If actual savings mean anything 
to you, don’t fail to make your 
selection from this host of timely 
bargains. Let us send them on 
approval at our risk. We want 
only to prove that Sharood’s 
prices are absolutely the Lowest 
in America. All we ask is that 
you examine your selections care- 
fully and make any comparison 
you wish. If we haven't saved 
you Big Money, return the goods 
and you haven't lost one penny, 
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Sure to Mention All Sizes, Colors, et 
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y riceS1Nn. America 
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Don't send one cent. Just letter 
or postcard brings any of these 
smashed price bargains. Not the 
slightest obligation or risk on your 
part. Merely give number and 
sizes of each article you want. 
Pay nothing till goods arrive, then 
only the smashed price and post- 
age. If not delighted with your 
bargain after examination and try- 
on, return goods and we cheer- 
fully refund your money instantly. 
Don't putitoff: Send now—today! 








Fashion’s Latest 
Combination Cross 


Child's Middy 
Dress Attrac- 
tive Twoe 
Tone Com- 
bination 
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2 NA RS CLES 


Another sensation- 
al value in a warm 
winter coat. This 
becoming model is 
of splendid Thibet 
cleth* in choice of 
rich brownor navy 
blue. Theample 
collar is of geriu- 
ine brown Coney 
fur. Ooat is fin- 
ished with all- 
around self mate- 
rial belt and two 
persed pockets 

rimmed with pret- 
ty buttons. Imita- 
tion cuff is also 
button trimmed. 
Coat measures 
about 48 ‘inches 
long, and comes 
in sizes 24 to 46 
bust.* - 


i Geter bro 
ue: atnvoos: 


by No. 24E- 

708 Send no 

money. Pay $4.98 

postage on ar- 

rival for either 

color. State size 
wan' 


Strap ae 


Bre 


cea 14 years. 
24G8327. 


d no money. Pay 
1.98 ase 4 on 
arrival 


ure to 
state size. 


Women’s Classy eo Pe, 


Oxfords Leather , ‘4 
Gun inxs iM 
an = ‘ie } 
Sen o try . 
Class ch. Brown ©& 
Women’s fancy combination cross strap pump comes in brown yy ons yo Calf Fin- 
ki - vamp and quarter with brown beaver cross straps also witb women. J onder- h Oo 
patent leather vamp and quarter and gray beaver cross strape fully comfortable is xe 


eatly embossed Egyption ornament at instep. Straps are " st lish. Uppers of 
- » be te om ee medium velated dress toe has imitation 3 . oak mahogany or fo rds Fy, 
pe ert ,rated tip with medallion, perforations at vamp side and ¢ i Patent leather. 
. Smooth leather $ Loa (fy 





top. Genuine oak sole is close edge trimmed with baby Louis ~ 
leather heel with metal plate. A distinctive Sharood style that insoles. Flexible — a 
stitehed-downoek bait of wien did 


ie suitable for dress or street w: Sizes 21-2to8. Wide 
Pie ae a SSR 
eo ae 2 
oe 


widths. Order brown kid by 24031. 
24a32. Price per pair delivered free $2. 


Pretty 
Black 
Velvet 
Egyptian 
Strap Pump 


$2.48 


State Size 








$248 ESes: 
on er * oueene 
$ 





instep 

straps fastened on each side by buttons. Neat cate 
perforations at sides. Fancy carved EgyptiaD 4:4) eather slip- 
slave ornament on vamp. Leather insole; genuine per. Stylish 
Oak outsoles; medium height, rubber tipped pon grees — 
leather heel. Sizes 234 to 8; wide widths. No. 

24A257. No money now. Pay $2-48 and post- 

age on arrival. 


Vitelej» eae 


MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 








WHICH IS THE BEST BRE 


Consider Your Neighbors When Making @ Choice 





; 


Sept., 1923 


By W. W. SWETT . 


HICH is the best dairy breed? Probably that question 

is asked by beginners in purebreds more often than any 

other. They seem to get the idea that the success of 
one breeder or the failure of another can be attributed to the 
breed of cattle kept. The selection of a breed is indeed impor- 
tant but the common mistake is to attach too much impertance 
to it. Probably the most important factor to be considered is, 
what breed of animals do your neighbors keep? 

In order to make a start in dairy cattle breeding, a man must 
secure a few animals for foundation stock. It is a great 
easier, cheaper and safer to buy from neighbors than to go long 
distances and buy from strangers. It is safer for a farmer, and 
especially for a beginner in the 
breeding business, if he can buy 


herd but the bulls will have to be di of in some 
later on there will be cows and -heifers for sale. It ig ve 
business to sell those bulls to the butcher, still it may 
all the ingenuity, originality and business ability that can be 


mustered to keep these bull calves from the block disposed 
of at a satisfactory price. “—s 
Right here comes in the advantage of the community. 


will travel long distances if a whole community is raising the 
same breed, while the man who stands alone in the commypj 
by trying to be different will find it mighty difficult to ating 
buyers until he has been breeding long enough and sucessful] 
enough to make a name for himself as an individual breedes 
This takes years in every case 
and in many cases is not accom. 





within his own community be- 
cause when shipping in from 
outside territory it is not al- 
ways easy to guard against all 
the diseases to which cattle 
are subject. . Probably the two 
most serious dangers are from 
tuberculosis and contagious 
abortion. 

One of the problems that 
the beginner has to face within 
a comparatively short time is 
the securing of a bull to breed 
on his females. If a man starts 
with a foundation of three -or 
four bred heifers, which, by the 
way, is one of the best methods 
for getting started, he finds 
that within a year or less, these 
same heifers will have to be 
jbred again and that by another 
year the daughters will be 
about old enough for the first 
breeding. The man dealing in 
purebreds absolutely must use 
a good purebred sire if he ever 
hopes to get anywhere with his 
business. But how shall a beginner with limitéd funds secure 
a bull of the right kind? For the man who breeds Holsteins 
when his neighbors all breed Jerseys, or vice-versa, it usually 
isn’t done. He gets an inferior bull and his herd never amounts 
to very much. On the other hand, the man who keeps the same 
breed as his neighbors can often buy a good bull in his own 
community more reasonably than elsewhere. He can also have 
the advantage of seeing the bull as well as his ancestors before 
buying. 

Many times a breeder in the community will have a splendid 
bull that he cannot longer use without breeding him back to his 
daughters. The owner of such a bull will usually be only too 
glad to loan or lease him to the begitiner at a very reasonable 
cost—in many cases for the 
keeping—in order to avoid 
keeping him and feeding him 
until his daughters have proved 
their worth. If the daughters 
prove to be good, it is evident 
that the beginner has had 
about two years of service at 
a very small cost, and the serv- 
ices of a far better bull than he 
could afford to buy for his own 
use. 

In other cases a group of 
breeders will get together and 
buy a bull on shares, with a 
definite understanding in re- 

ard to the keeping and han- 
ling of the bull ag well asthe 
service received from him. By 
such a plan each man will per- 


haps put in an amount that Darling’ s Jolly Lass, a te gn Jersey cow that 
produced 16,425 pounds of milk and 1,141 pounds 
of butterfat in one year 


would buy just an ordinar 
bull—say $100. Five suc 
breeders can buy a high-class 
bull by putting this amount 
together and each of the five will get the benefit of the very 
much better blood and there will be only one bull to be kept 
instead of five. 


Of course, it is always possible for the beginner to get the 


services of a good bull in the neighborhood by paying a service 
fee, and this arrangement is far better than trying to buy, 
maintain and hope for success with a low-priced bull. 

Every breeder is sooner or later going to have surplus stock 
for sale. For the first four or five years the numbers will not 
be great. Probably the heifers will be retained to build up the 








Spicy Hall Lass, an Ayrshire cow thirteen years old. 
In one year she produced 20,592 pounds of milk 
and 866 pounds of butterfat 





plished in a lifetime. 

__ No business can ever attain 
its greatest success without 
recognizing the importance of 
advertising and making apphj 
cation of it. The examination 
of any dairy paper will shoy 
advertisements of dairy cattle 
for sale. Some of these adver- 
tisements cost a great deal éf 
money, but they sell the cattle. 
They also build up the reputa- 
tion of the breeder, if he is 
honest and deserves a good 
reputation. 

The time is not far distant 
when it will be practically im- 
possible to sell a purebred dairy 
animal without an official 
record of the animal itself or of 
its immediate ancestors. Offi- 
cial testing has become a 
business of great magnitude. 

It is true that testing costs 
money. Labor is high and 
traveling expenses are higher. 
Of course, the breeder pays the 
cost, but the cost is insignificant compared with the benefits 
derived. But think how great an advantage it is if a tester can 
be kept for a month or for several months in a community with- 
out any traveling expenses. In this way the cost of testing is 
cut to a minimum. 

When a whole community is working along one definite line 
with some one breed of dairy cattle, the interest added to the 
breeding work is greatly increased, the spirit of friendly compe- 
tition becomes keen, each man takes a little more interest in the 
work and in his animals and tries to raise stock a little better 
than his neighbor’s and to get a little better price for it. 

The form in which the products are to be marketed will have 
some influence on the choice of a breed because some of 
breeds are adapted to the pro- 
duction of market milk whie 
others are better adapted to 
the production and sale of 
cream or butter. The Holstein 
breed is usually considered the 
most economical producer of a 
hundred pounds of milk while 
the Jersey and Guernsey breeds 
will produce a hundred pounds 
of butterfat. more economically 
than ahy of the other breeds. 
~ The Holstein produces: the 
greatest quantity of milk hav 
ing the lowest. test, while 
Jersey produces the smallest 
quantity of, milk with the 
highest pereentage of fat 
any of the breeds. So we have 
certain breeds adapted to cer- 
tain markets and the location 
will usually be the determining 
factor on this particular pout. 

The Ayrshire and the Jersey 
are said to be particularly 
adapted to rustling for their living. - That. statement shoul 
not be understood as meaning, however, that cows of this 
breed do not have to be liberally fed. . 

And then the climate. Nearly all the breeds will do good 
work in either warm or cool climates, but the Jersey seems pal 
ticularly well adapted for extremes of climate. The Holsteims, 
on the other hand, while they are kept with success in extremes 
of climate, seem better adapted to a mild or even a cold climate. 
They are particularly popular in the far northern states while 
much less popular in the South. (Continued on page 67 
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Bing ated eg Fak ator 
Self-Balancing Bowl 


The Belgium Melotte is the only single-bearing-bowl separator ever made, 
This patent Bowl hangs from one frictionless ball bearing and spins like a 

It is self-balancing. It skims as perfectly after 15 years use as when 
new. Positively cannot ever get out of balance—cannot vibrate and thus 
cause cross currents which waste cream by remixing with milk. Send coupon 
below today. Get the Free Book that tells about this great Melotte. 
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fi. We will send an 1 Imported Belgium Melotte Cream 
a Separator direct to your farm on a 30 day's abso- 

futely Free Trial. Use it just as ifit were your own 

ts machine, Put it to every possible test. Compare it 
r with any or all others. The Melotte is easy to keep 

id clean and sanitary because it has only one-half the 


tinware of other separators. Turns so easily that 
bow! spins 25 minutes after you stop cranking un- 
less brake is applied. No other separator has or 
needs a brake. After you have tried it 30 days and 
n you know it is the separator you want to buy, pay 
$7.50down and balancein small monthly payments. 














Mail coupon for catalog giving full 
description of this wonderful cream 
Separator. Don’t buy any separator 
until you have found out all you can 
about the Melotte and details of our 
15-year guarantee. Don’t wait—be 
sure to mail coupon TODAY! 





MELOTTE SEPARATOR, &. 5. iincee 


| Bo Strect en aS Piiace Suet, Deeg, Call.” * Chicago, Illinois 





2445 Prince Street, 












































































choice of any of these three models. 

NO MONEY DOWN—FREE TRIAL—SMALL 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS—DUTY FREE. This 

*-ronderful 4 Melotte Separator has bees 

picked by a jury of thousands of farmers — 
picked by fon papene throughout the world 
to be the ll separators evér manu- 
p< It has bochen all records for Efficiency 

ot Skimming, Ease of Turning, Genactieate an of 
Operation and aay. Send coupon below 
for Big Free Book. - 





Melotte Separator, Fr, B. Babson, U. S. Mgr. 
2843 West 19m Deseet, Dept. 25-16 Chicago, IIL 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 
Without cost to me or dbligation in any way, please 
eend me the Melotte catalog which tells the full story of 
this wonderful separator and M. Jules Melotte, its in- 
ventor and hundreds of letters from American farmera, 


Name 








Post Office. 


Counts State 





How many cows do you milk ? 
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IT GETS 
THEM:ALL 


Get rid of every disease-breed- 
ing, corn-eating marauder NOW. 
Don’t let them destroy your 


property. Simply squeeze some 


ANTAIP 


on a piece of bread and putit 
where the rats can get it 
—they’ll be dead in the 
morning. 

They can’t resist 
Rat-Nip. It is as 
attractive to rats 
as pat-nip is to cats. 
They pass up other 
food for Rat-Nip 
and one. taste is 
enough. It kills them 
every time. Even 

































won't go near ordinary 
poisons, will seek out 
Rat-Nip. It succeeds 
where all others fail. 
Rat-Nipcomesin clean, 
collapsible, screw- 
top metal tubes. 
Your hands need 
never touch it. 


Price 35¢ at @ 
gists, hardware deale 


grocers, general 
stores or sent di 


Boo “Coan not be 
mailled).” 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
310 Ellicott St. Buffalo, N. Y. 














This handy combination tool 
is a quick, easy seller. Some 
make $30 a day. Used daily 
on farm. Does work of one 
man. Low price, big profit. 
Only Tool of Its Kind 
Pulls posts, pipes, roots, small 
stumps: jacks up trucks, tract- 
ors, wagons: lifts buildings: 
eretches fence: splices wire: 
makes cider press, etc. Money 
back guarantee. Simpleto op- 
erate. Lifts, pulls, or pushes 
with 3 TON CAPACITY. 
Start Now—Write Us 
Live man wanted in every 
county. Get our sales plan. 
Its a money-maker for you. 


HARRAH MFG. CO. 
Dept. 30, Bloomfield, Ind. 












with a 
ROSENTHAL 


d prices. a)so useful Souvenir 
fl P of your engine. 


Sold on trial. You take no risk. 
ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER CO. 


Also Makers of Ensilage Cutters end Silo Fillers 





for our Free GUIDE BOOKS and RE- 
of INVENTION BLANK.Send model 


PATENT Secs Sonos aa = 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., wastincron'p.c. 
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GIVE THE CALF A GOOD START 


Four-fifths of the dairy calves in the 
United States, it is estimated, are raised 
on skimmilk with grain used to replace but- 
terfat. Except in unusual circumstances, 
however, whole milk should be fed the 
first two weeks. A very strong calf may be 
on a full feed of skimmilk at two weeks 
of age but the change must be gradual. 

For the first few days give the calf eight 
to twelve pounds of milk from its dam 
in three feeds a day, making the intervals 
between feedings as nearly eight hours as 
possible. Milk containing not more than 
four percent butterfat is considered best 
for calves. 

By the beginning of the third week 
start substituting skimmilk at the rate of 
one pound a day and increase the ration 
from two to four pounds depending upon 
the vigor of the calf. Always keep its ap 
petite keen. During the fourth week the 
change to skimmilk should be completed. 

After a calf is five weeks old it needs 
no whole milk unless very delicate. In- 
crease the feed until eighteen or twenty 
pounds are being fed daily. Wean at six 
months of age and if g hay and grain 
have been provided, weaning may be done 
earlier. If milk is cheap and plentiful it 
may be fed in larger quantities and fora 
longer time. 


COMMON MISTAKES IN FEEDING 


A recent investigation of feeding methods 
practiced by 457 farmers whose average 
experience covers a period of twenty years, 
shows that the most common mistake 
made in feeding is the use of poor combina- 
tions of feeds. Vadesfeoding ranks second, 
the two occurring more than four times 
as often as any of the others which follow 
in order of importance: insufficient protein, 
lack of water, lack of le es, abrupt 
changes of feed, poor housing, parasites 
and insect pests, insufficient salt, waste 
of feed, poor equipment and over feeding. 
Fortunately the mistakes are ap with- 
in the control of the feeder and may be 
avoided. 

At the same time the above investiga- 
tion was being made a check was taken 
on how progressive farmers were im- 
roving their feeding methods. A particu- 
ar interest was found in balanced rations. 
The next most important improvement 
was more liberal feeding followed by feed- 
ing of more a better water supply, 
giving mine to livestock, feeding ac- 
cording to production, feeding more pro- 
tein and more regular feeding. 

Dairymen consulted evidently keep 
close accounts with their cows. Eighty- 
one percent feed according to production 
while the rest feed all their cows alike. 
The most serious feeding problem en- 
countered is that of producing or obtaining 
feed economically. About ninety-nine per- 
cent of those questioned find that pure- 
bred and improved livestock greatly aid 
in solving this problem. The United 
States department of agriculture is pre- 
aring a handbook on feeding which will 

very useful and is free. 


LARGE COWS BEST PRODUCERS 


The old question: ‘‘Are large cows better 
roducers than small cows?” was recently 
investigated in Missouri. Results show 
paley that size influences fat production 

ecidedly, another reason for growing 
= — on gh inherited -, 
n the test, Jerseys weighi rom 625 
to 1,125 pounds were welt ose whose 
average weight was 625 pounds produced 
an average of 340 Hass oy of fat. Those 
ae 1,125 pounds produced 471 
— . It was found that after aJersey 
as reached 1,000 pounds in weight there 
is very little increase in production for 
corresponding increases in weight. 
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Calls 


‘ wn a — to Ca 
or yourself the opportunj 
which Canada fr to 
labor and capital—rich, fer. 
tile, virgin prairie land, near 
railways and towns, at $15 
to $30 Sn acre—long terms 
if desired. Wheat crops last 
year the biggest in history; 
er and hogs pay well: 
xe armin i : 
creasing, a 


= Homeseekers’ 
Canadian | Rai 


If you wish to look 
country with a view toi 
ing up land get an orderfrom 
the nearest Canadian Govern. 
ment Agent for special Tateg 
on Canadian railroads, Make 
— i summer outing— 
Ca & welcomes tourists 
no passports required—haye 
a trip = see with 
ir Own eyes the opporty. 
nities that await you, 
For fullinformation, wi 
booklets and maps, ary 
Assist. Deputy Minister sof 


Canadian Dept. of Immigra- 


tion, 
W. D. scorT, 
Boom 104, Norlite Bldg, » 
Ottawa, Can. 
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Ow, i $3.50 more f.0.b, 
one of oa btw Pittsburgh, Pa, 





Lowest Prices Ever Quoted , 
on Peerless fence. Write Sr On 104 
on Pencing Barb Wire—Steei 
| ae and Paint. ra st 
PEERLESS WIRE & PENCE CO. 
Dept. 2207 Clevetand, Ohio 


Factories at CLEVELAND, OHIO 
\ ADRIAN, MICH. MEMPHIS, TENN 
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SECURES 120- ACRE FARM, 9 Cows, Horse, 4 
acres Oats and Hungarian, corn 7 
potatoes, large bie garden, hay. 
poultry, hog, furniture, full Ee ciements nel ? 
settle quickly; convenient 2 Railroad ; fine 7 
room house, ig barn. Price $3000 only $400 
Page 808 Big Catalog, STROUT PA 
427CN Marquette Building, Chicago, 


Our Advertisements are Guaranteed. Read Them , 
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WHY SELL RICH CREAM? 
testing from thirty to forty per- 
makes better butter than if thin. 
jor this reason better price will be re- 
ed which is to the advantage of the 
ry patron. . ‘ 
is another side to the question, 
wer, which is usually overlooked. To 
te, take the case of a patron who 
jaivers 100 pounds of butterfat to his 
>in the form of twenty percent 
am. Along with the butterfat he would 
ie disposing of 400 pounds of buttermilk. 
gy delivering the same amount of fat in 
jgrty percent cream only 150 pounds of 
wttermilk is hauled to the creamery. 
The difference of 250 unds of skimmi 
3 on ; an item of considerable importance 
sbere there are chickens or young stock 






need it. . 
a — from a slightly different angle, 
‘from spose 2 patron delivers 200 pounds 
pone twenty percent cream every month for 


; year. He would lose 6,000 pounds of 
smmilk, which, at fifty cents a hundred 
-have ould be worth $30. 
with Furthermore, rich cream does not re- 
orta re so many cans and is more easily 
fog soled and handled. Many creameries 
te to ye now paying a premium for rich cream 
Toot vided it is clean and of good quality. 
Where this is not already the practice 
eamery patrons who have been selling 


z.* thin cream can secure their own premium 
by saving the skimmilk for which they get 

a no pay. 

— ROUGHAGES COMPARED 


The dairy cow has long found favor 
heeause she is able to convert large quan- 
tities of bulky roughage into a concen- 
tated and highly nutritious product. 

| There are, however, certain roughages on 
which a cow produces much better. As 
the business of dairying is to produce 
nik profitably rather than merely to con- 
vert fodder into milk, a comparison of 
the common farm roughages is valuable. 

A careful feeding test was made at 
the Iowa experiment station with corn 
alage and corn fodder, alfalfa and timothy 
hay, and a combination of corn silage 
and alfalfa hay compared with corn fodder 

3 and timothy hay. 

The use of corn fodder in place of corn 
silage reduced the milk production six 
percent and the fat production three 
percent. When silage is worth $4.50 a ton, 
an acre of corn yielding eight tons, if con- 
verted into silage, is worth $36 while if 
converted into fodder the value is re- 
duced to $16.21. 

When alfalfa hay was replaced by 
timothy in a good dairy ration, milk and 
butterfat production was reduced seven 
percent. When both alfalfa hay and 
cise were replaced at the same time by 
fodder and timothy hay, the milk yield 
dropped eighteen percent and fat fourteen 
percent. 

af If possible get the corn crop in the silo. 
Timothy hay should be sold and clover 
or alfalfa bought to take its place. 


WHY BIG EATERS PAY 


Why one cow will make a heavy pro- 
ducer while her stable mate of the same 
ige and similar breeding, under the same 
management fails to pay her way is a 

lem many men have given up. 

At the Missouri experiment station 
two such cows were found. A careful 
study of the feed sheets showed that the 

producer was eating a great deal 
more feed than the other cow. In other 
words, the fod cow, ) ere of large 
Capacity and a well develope 
system, was able to not only eat ce 

her bodily needs but considerably 
more besides. The poor producer, after 
satisfying the needs of her body, had no 
Toom 4 to store feed from which to 

milk. 








Now is the time whenevery good dairy- 
man fills his silo. _ 
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McCORMICK-DEERING 


PRIMROSE | 


BALL-BEARING 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


If you will turn in sometime when you see 
the sign, “Primrose Cream Separator Used on 
This Farm,” and make inquiries, you will 
find liberal praise for the Primrose. Every- 
where is proof of close skimming, long wear 
and easy operation. Read this evidence: 


Colesburg, Iowa, Feb. 26, 1923 


Mr. C. W. Coon 
McCormick-Deering Dealer 
Colesburg, lowa 

Dear Sir:—You will no doubt be in- 
terested in knowing about the Primrose 
Cream Separator which you sold me 
5 years ago and is today giving such 
splendid satisfaction. 

I just returned from the Colesburg 
creamery and was told that my cream 
test was the highest in a year's average 
over the 300 other patrons bringing 
their cream to this station. The cream 
test averaged 44% during the year 1922 
which is 3% higher than the next 
highest average test. 

At the same time our skim milk test 
was less than 1/100 of 1%, so we were 
sure that the Primrose was getting all 
the cream. 

The repair expense on this Primrose 
separator has been only $1.50. Any- 
body looking for a close-skimming, eco- 
nomical cream separator does well to 
buy a Primrose—for its a machine that 
can’t be beat. 

Yours very truly, 
{Signed} J. W. Platt & Son 








At Custer, Michigan, recently the dealer held a Primrose Service 
Day and had a factory expert on hand togive whatever help might 
be needed. Of 200 Primroses sold locally in the past ten years, only 
11 were brought in needing repairs or adjustment. Of this number 
the biggest repair bill was 89 cents, Such a record speaks for itself. 





That is the sort of work the Primrose has been doing 
for farmers. Now, with ball bearings and other im- 
provements, the McCormick-Deering Primrose Cream 
Separator is all the more qualified to save cream and 
money and time for new owners. Made in § sizes: 
hand-operated, electric motor or power drive. The 
McCormick-Deering dealer will show you the larger 
sizes equipped with ball bearings. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, Ill. 


M‘CORMICK-DEERING| 
Drimrose 
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All of the cows come fresh in the fall 


HOME-MADE BALANCED RATION 


T the beginning of his farm experi- 
ence in our neighborhood Tom 
Hanson was not able to practice 

a definite yearly rotation of crops be- 
cause, like many other farms in the corn- 
belt, much of his land needed tiling and 
grubbing and thus each year the arrange- 
ment of his fields had to be changed. 
During this time he cast about somewhat 
in the crops produced and was compelled 
to purchase a good many tons of bran, 
middlings, oilmeal and tankage to balance 
up the home-grown feeds. But gradually 


as the fields were cleared, he settled down | : 
| ground wheat and oats, the silage generally 


to the production of three standard crops, 
corn, clover and succotash, as he calls it, 
the latter consisting of about one-third 
wheat and two-thirds oats and Tom says 
that from now on, thanks to the work of 
our experiment stations, there will be 
found each year on his farm a few acres of 
soybeans. 
Silage Is Cheapest Cow Feed 

When questioned as to why he has 
selected these crops, he will explain about 
as follows: 

“Well, I got to have corn to fatten my 
hogs and the silage is much the \cheap- 
est feed my milk cows can have. Then, 
there is no hay so good as clover hay if you 
get it put up right. I like the ground 
succotash, too, to make everything grow 
out good and for my milk cows. But,” 
he will continue, with a grin, “these new 
soybeans is the best. I can grow them and 
grind them up and they is Just so good as 
oilmeal.”’ 

And so each year this man has in his 
ranaries, mows and silos an abundance of 
eed for both cattle and hogs that with 

his management of feeding, gives a well- 
balanced ration. Last fall, when I was at 
his farm, there were some twenty-seven 
mature cows and heifers, a bull, twelve 
yearling heifers that will be bred next 
spring, fifteen nine to ten months old 
steers and some eighty hogs. There were 
also sixteen fall calves and the balance of 
the cows were due to calve before the first 
of the year. The crops that had been 
harvested included 250 tons of silage, 
about seventy tons of clover hay, two 
stacks of shredded corn fodder and two 
strawstacks, about 3,000 bushels of corn, 
2,400 bushels of succotash, and 240 
bushels of soybeans, besides the seed for 
each crop that will be needed next season. 

When I asked Mr. Hanson how he in- 
tended to combine these feeds and to por- 
tion them out so that he would not be 
short in some and long in others, his 
answer was simple but about bullet-proof: 

“Vell, last two years I don’t have quite 
so many cattle but I got a little more feed 
dis year and I bought five tons oilmeal 
last year but dis year I got over seven 
tons of soybeans to grind up.” 

Experience may be a dear teacher, but 
as I figure back thru our own feed records 
I find that it would be hard to estimate a 
more correct amount of feed to carry this 
amount of stock thru an average winter. 

From observing this man thru other 
years I know about how these feeds will be 
fed. All of the cows come fresh during the 
fall and they will be fed all the silage they 
will clean up twice a day, a full feed of 


clover hay at night and the run of a rack 
filled with straw and shredded fodder dur- 
ing theday. For grain they will get an 
abundance of ground succotash with a 
handful of soybean meal twice a day. The 
grain is never weighed out but is varied 
according to the amount of milk the cow 
is giving and her condition. Generally a 
cow giving a full flow of milk is fed all she 
will clean up readily. The yearling heifers 
are fed in a similar way only they are kept 
in sheds and are fed hay in racks. All the 
calves are fed together until spring and 
get, besides, their skimmilk, either second 
crop or alsike clover hay and plenty of the 


being left out of their ration. 

Mr. Hanson raises about forty pigs 
each spring and fall and at first thought 
one would expect that the ration for this 
number of hogs might be short on protein 
but right here is where the matter of 
good management plays an important 
part. The spring crop of pigs usually 
comes early and is ready to wean before 
the first of June. At this time the calves 





| are turned out to pasture and the milk that 


has been given to them is now used with 
the ground feed in the form of slop for the 
pigs. This is supplemented thruout the 
summer with g rape and clover. 


Plenty Milk Makes Good Hogs 


The sows are bred for fall litters and 
are carried over mostly on pasture with but 
little grain until they farrow in the fall. 
With the large number of fresh cows in the 
fall there is always an abundance of milk 
to crowd these pigs onto an early market 
in the spring. By so dividing the number 
of pigs about evenly between spring and 
fall there are always pigs to use up the 
skimmilk and buttermilk produced and 
yet it is never nec to purchase tank- 
age or other commercial feeds to supple- 
ment their grain ration. 

One of the somewhat unusual practices 
on this farm is that all the corn not put 
into the silo is cut up and shredded. This, 
together with the straw, gives an abun- 
dance of rough feed and bedding and after 
it has served this purpose it is in a form 
where it can be put back on the land as 
manure and is no doubtlargely responsible 
for the abundant crops produced.—J.S.N. 


DANGER IN DIRTY CALF PENS 


If calves are to remain healthy and 
develop perfectly they must not only 
be correctly fed but must have sanitary 
quarters ween in the stable. Recent in- 
vestigations have shown that lack of sun- 
light is a powerful contributory cause of 
rickets in all young animals. Direct 
sunshine kills germs and, therefore, les- 
sens the liability to scours and otber calf- 
hood ailments. Calf pens are too often 
dark, damp, dirty ml badly ventilated. 

Foul bedding is even More common and 
is equally detrimental. A farmer wrote 
me recently to the effect that his little 
calves habitually scour. Then he said: 
“The bedding keeps quite nasty all the 
time as we do not have enough to put in 
except at night. The calves are poor an 
bad looking ‘and other years we lost 
nearly every one.” 





Another owner once told me that he 
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did not remove _= Soiled beddi 
manure in winter, but kept it w 
daily with fresh ‘bedding, “1; _¢°ve™ 
warm bed for them to lie on in eat 
weather,” he asserted, then he asked wh 
the calves did poorly altho fully § 
A temperature of around fifty-five 
degrees will suffice for cows and ¢al 
in winter. They also need plenty of fresh 
air and sunlight. But the bedding must 
be kept clean and dry. Instead of clean; 
the calf as once a week it should be 
cleaned » Tight down to the floor 
Then, if the floor is wet, itis well to sprinkle 
it freely with gypsum (land laster) of 
lacking that, with air-slaked lime or 
un phosphate rock or limestone 
oxious emanations of ammonia and 
a gases are ag ot prevented and 
calves consequently kept healthi 
otherwise = be ~ case. on 
sanitary pens lice and ringworm 
much less likely to infest 4 attack y me 
calves.—A. S. A., Wis. ~— 


TO BRIGHTEN UP THE BARNS 

Whitewash, properly mixed and applied 
makes an otherwise dark, dingy barn 
light and pleasant. The cleaning up 
usually done before whitewashing jm. 
proves sanitary conditions and the lime 
also acts as a germicide. Labor is the 
principal item of expense and if the mater. 
ials are on hand so the work can be done 
on a rainy day, that does not amount to 
much. 5 

The whitewash recommended by the 
United States government is made by 
slaking one-half bushel of lime in boiling 
water. Cover to keep in the steam. Then 
strain the liquid and add a peck of salt 
previously dissolved in warm water, three 








pounds ground rice boiled to a thin paste 
and stirred in while hot, one-half pound 
Spanish whiting and one pound of glue 
dissolved in cold water and then heated 
over a slow fire. To this mixture add five 
gallons of hot water, stir well and allow 
to stand for several days protected from 
dust. Apply hot. 
Ordinary whitewash is made by slaking 
ten pounds of quick lime with two gallons 
of water. Allow to stand one hour before 
using. Either mixture is best applied with 
@ spray pump but a brush may be used. 


USE CLEAN UTENSILS 

I have a Jersey heifer a year and 8 
old, a very fine prospect for a cow. Two 
weeks ago she was fresh. I lost the call. 
At first when we began to save the milk it 
seemed to be O. K. with a very 
cream. Now the milk clabbers and the 
cream goes to water. She seems to be a8 
healthy as a cow can be, she runs on blue 
grass and weed pasture with plenty of 
good water. Is there any remedy for this? 
—P. B., Ky. 

The condition of the milk and cream 
may be due to the bacteria in the mik 
utensils. To determine if the udder is © 
blame set a sample of milk from 
quarter in separate bottles that have beet 
sterilized by boiling. Label the bottles, 
that the source of the contents of e 
may be known. If a quarter is givig 
garget-affected milk, better let om nurse 

: ; ~ 
or off the milk secretion in the 


d|ter. If the milk secretion from 


uarters remains normal, more scrupu- 
ioealy cleanse, scald and sun-dry the mik 
utensils, Set the milk in pure, cold water. 
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estone, Many Farmers in western states are suffering because the prices 
4 = of their products are lower in proportion than the prices of 
than things they buy. As a remedy they are being urged to support 
ae a radical and revolutionary policy of regulation of railroads. 
young 
The conditions from which farmers are now ware one Sse Ses are costing them and saving the 
. . public ,000,000 a year. 
NS suffering — sing soap Prices of farm products Freight rates are still higher than before the war. 
led, were low after the panic of 1893, and western But operating expenses and taxes still remain so much 
arn farmers suffered severely. The bad conditions of higher very few western railways are earning anywhere 
be ine that time passed away, the development of the neara “fair return.” The average earned by the western 
: lime railways made possible later a vast increase in sn hog bl ee ge pangrootag = 1922, 
s the production and wealth in western territory, and only 4.03 per cent, and in the first five months of 1923, 
ems its farmers enjoyed a long period of great pros- only 4.20 per cent. 
te ne perity. If their rates had been 12 percent lower, they would 
ag : , not, as a whole, have earned a dollar in the first five 
th Thirty Years’ Increase in Farm Wealth months of 1923 with which to pay interest on their bonds, 
le ~ . ai much less dividends on their stock. 
oiling In 1890 there were 1,809,471 farms im Illinois, These facts show that a large majority of the western 
Ther Wisconsin and the states west of the Mississippi railways are suffering with the western farmers from 
f salt iver. Their value was only $7,900,000,000, or adverse conditions. 
three J $4,366 per farm. A Permanent Destructive Policy to Remedy 
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In 1900, the 2,421,987 farms in these states 
had a value of $11,800,000,000, or about $4,900 


per farm. 


In 1910, their 2,734,924 farms had a total 
= of $27,000,000,000, or about $9,900 per 

rm. 

In 1920, their 2,862,325 farms had a total 
value of almost $54,000,000,000, or about 
$18,800 per farm. . 

In the thirty years from 1890 to 1920 the in- 
crease in the value of all farm property in the 
western states was 575 per cent; the increase in 
the average value of each farm, 330 per cent. 


Great Increase in Railroad Service 


This great increase in the wealth of western farmers 
would have been impossible but for the great increase in 
railway tankage, locomotives, cars and other facilities. 

Between 1890 and 1920 the miles of railways in western 
states increased from 86,000 to 146,000. Railroad freight 
business handled in 1890 was equivalent to carrying 26 billion 
tons of freight one mile. In 1920 it was equivalent to carrying 
45 billion tons of freight one mile, an increase of 457 per cent. 

¢ vast increases in the facilities of the railways and in the 
business handled by them for the people of the western states 
was made possible solely by the investment of billions of 
dollars of new capital in the railroads. 


Western Railways Not Prospering 


_ Advance in wages, in the prices of fuel, materials and sup- 

les and in taxes—most of which occurred under government 
operation during the war—made it necessary to advance rail- 
way rates in 1920. The freight rates of the western railways 
have been reduced an average of 16 per cent since then, the 
largest reductions having been made in freight rates on farm 
products. The reductions of rates on the western rail- 


Temporary Condition 


As a remedy for the temporary conditions from which 
the farmers are suffering they are being urged to favor a 
policy of regulation which would permanently reduce and 
restrict the net return of the railways to less than it ever 
has been, even in years of panic and profound business 
depression. This would be the effect of the arbitrary 
reduction of more than one-third in the valuation placed 
upon the railways by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which is advocated by certain public men. 

If such a radical and confiscatory policy of regulation 
had been adopted a quarter of a century ago it would have 
stopped the development of the railways. Stopping the 
development of railroads would have made impossible the 
great prosperity and increase in wealth the farmers en- 
joyed in the twenty years between 1900 and 1920. 

If this policy should be adopted now it would frighten 
all investors away from railway securities. It would im- 
mediately stop all railroad development.. And, it would 
prevent railroads from increasing their capacity to haul 
your freight. 

hen, when the temporary conditions from which the 
western farmers are now suffering had passed, they would 
find there had been adopted as a permanent policy a 
scheme of regulation, which, by preventing an increase in 
the railroad service that could be rendered, would make it 
impossible for the farmers or any other class of people to 
prosper and increase their wealth as they did for a quarter 
of a century prior to 1921. 


“Stop, Look and Listen!” 


It is high time the farmers of western territory should 
“Stop, Look and Listen!” 

They will need increased transportation in future as 
much as in the past. The radical, confiscatory and 
destructive policy of regulation of railways now being 
advocated is a deadly menace to the future prosperity of 
every farmer in the western states, 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


S. M. FELTON, President, 
hicago Great Western Railway, 
J. E. GORMAN, President, 
Chicago,Rock Island & PacificRailway, 
H. E. BYRAM, President, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 


650 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


W. H. FINLEY, President, 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 


HALE HOLDEN, President, 
Chicago, Burlington& QuincyRailroad, 


Cc. H. MARKHAM, President, 


Illinois Central Railroad, 


Cc. E. SCHAFF, President, 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, 


RALPH BUDD, President, 
Great Northern Railway. 
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It takes thodrudgery out of barn cleaning and does the job 
in half the time. Large capacity, geared for easy lifting, 
embodies the finest of materials and workmanship—a 
product of 55 year's experience in the building of 
modern barn equipment. 
This is only one of many money-.naking Porter products 
for your barn. Check tho items in which you are inter- 
ested, toar out this page, write your name and address 
in the margin and mail it back to us, We'll mail you 
complete : «formation; no obligation. 
_L) Steetstollsa 
[')" teer eurriers 
LJ Feed carriers 


C) Hay tools 
L) Barn door hangers 
C) Garage door hangers 
C) Steel eattle pens C) Cupolas and ventilators 
C) Steel hog pens C) Barn plans 
() Automatic drinking bowls 

J. E. PORTER CORPORATION 

642 Guion Street Ottawa, Ill. 
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» Dependable Since Sixty Eight" 


I want your spare time. 
I've got a job that pays 
from $3.00 to $5.00 an hour 
for every hour that you 
give, and even more than 
that after you get on to the 
work, and you can start at 
once without any training 
as hundreds of my men 
have done—start mght in 
making $3.00 an hour and 
up at the nicest and easiest 
work you have ever done. 


No Experience Necessary 

—the job I have for you is 
a! Teach You taking orders for my fine 
made-to-order clothes for men at prices that are fully 10% 
to 30% lower than store prices, and the work is so easy 
you'll be surprised when I tell you about it and you'll 
wonder how I can afford to pay so well, Remember you 
don't have to know a thing aboutit. I show you every- 
thing and teach you just how to go about it and furnish 
everything you need to go right to work. 


You Can Start At Once 


You don't have to wait a minute and you don't have to 
send mea cent. Just write your name and address on the 
coupon below and mail it to me ay. Remember you're 
losing $3.00 an hour every hour that you delay. So don’t 
wait. Write Name and Address on the Coupon below and 
mail it to me at once. 


To L. E. ASHER, President 


BANNER TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 906 CHICAGO, ILL. 
Dear Sir:—Send me your special offer at once. 





WAGONS 
STEEL WHEELS 


| Low steel wheels (plain or grooved wide 
tires) make loading and hauling easier. 
Steel Wheels to fit any axle; carry any 

. piake any wagon good as new. 
£ prices Catalog Free 
Mtg. Co., Box357 Quincy, Ill, 


One Man Pulls Em Easy 


Get New Reduced Prices on Hercules, the fast, 
easy-operating “‘One-Man’’ Hand Power Stump 
R Puller. Simple, double, tripple, quae 


power--4 machines in one. M w 
barrow. $10down. Easy pay- 











—_—— 
Wanted to hear from owner having garage or hard- 
Ware for sale JOHN J, BLACK, CHIPPEWA FALLS, WISCONSIN 





We carry no advertisements from firms we 
cannot recommend to you as being worthy 
of your confidence and patronage at all times 
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The rather unusual distinction of having 
never used anything but purebred sires 
during a lifetime a farming belongs to 
Lloyd Johnson, Holmes county, Ohio. 

The Jersey is his favorite breed of 
cattle. At present he has a splendid herd 
of high producers that needs only one 
more test to become federally accredited 
as free from tuberculosis. For many 
years Mr. Johnson selected his cows 
mainly on their general appearance. 
Recently he joined a cow testing associa- 
tion and to his surprise found that his 
best cow was an animal he had considered 
only an ordinary producer before she 
was tested. During 1921 and 1922 this 
cow lead the herds of the county in pro- 
duction. Her profit, in excess of feed 
cost, was $144.57 for one year. 

In the hog department big t poland 
chinas, all registered or eligible or registry, 
are kept. Mr. Johnson not only keeps 
high class livestock himself but he always 
does his part in promoting the use of 
purebred sires by fis neighbors. In line 
with this policy he was active in organ- 
izing the Holmes county poland china 
breeders association and at present is its 
secretary-treasurer. He prefers to sell his 
surplus breeding stock thru this associa- 
tion rather than by mail orders because 
his own community is helped in that way. 

Rhode Island red chickens are rai 
because they sell well for meat purposes 
and if only pullets and young hens are 
kept they are also good egg producers. 

Mr. Johnson has been an active mem- 
ber of the farm bureau since it was organ- 
ized and has great faith in its future. He 
admits that some mistakes have been 
made because of inexperience but is cer- 
tain they will occur less frequently as 
time goes by. His closest friends are his 
nearest neighbors, a tribute in my opinion, 
as fine as any man might wish for.— 
W. E. F., Ohio. 


BEETS NOT ECONOMICAL WITH 
ENSILAGE 


Do beets add anything to a dairy ration 
with plenty of good corn silage already in 
the ration?—L. C. T., Mich. 

Your question was settled by your own 
experiment station in a trial by Shaw and 
Norton a number of years ago, the trial 
being referred to by Henry and Morrison 
in “Feeds and Feeding.” ‘Two lots of cows 
were fed by the reversal method for 
periods averaging twenty-six days each. 
The rations were identical with the excep- 
tion that one contained about eighteen 
pounds of roots. While there was a 
very slight gain in milk and butterfat 
yield when roots were fed in addition to 
silage, the gains were nowhere near large 
enough to pay the extra cost. It must, 
therefore, be concluded that while dairy- 
men with cows on official test may find it 
worthwhile to feed roots with silage just 
to get even the slightest increase, it would 
searcely pay for the general run of dairy- 
men to do so. 


ALFALFA REDUCES NEED FOR 
GRAIN 


When alfalfa is available with silage, 
can grain be done away with in feeding 
dairy cows?—A. D. B., Kans. 
Alfalfa will reduce the need for high 
protein grain supplements for cows, but 
it will not entirely do away with it. If 
te have good silage you can reduce the 
igh protein grain feeds in the ration to 
about one-third. Bulky feed such as 
bran or ground oats may constitute about 
a third of the grain ration and corn chop, 
hominy feed, or similar concentrates may 
constitute the balance, 
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Is Recommended by Veter. 
narians Before and After 
Hog Cholera Vaccination! 


Pigs fed Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
diluted at the rate of one gallon 
of Semi-Solid in fifty gallons of 
water,orone gallon of Semi-Solid 
to thirty gallons of water, for 
weaning pigs are healthier, 
have more vitality and reserve 
strength, that help so much 
towards getting the most sat. 
isfactory results from anti-hog. 
cholera vaccination. 

Castration and other exceptional 


strains on the animal’s vitality are 
always more easily sustained. 


Look for the Semi-Solid label when 

ou buy buttermilk. Sezai -Solid 
Buttermille is every farmer’s guar- 
antee of a healthy, profitable herd, 


Feeding Instructions Sent on 
Request. Write today. 


Consolidated Products Co. 


4750 Sheridan Road + «+ Room 850 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
a 

















Send for Free Sample 
Makes 10 gal. of Solution 


THE BEST 
Dairy 
Disinfectant 
For Milking 
Machines and all 
Dairy Ute 
Men-Foiscor 
Send for Free Sample 
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ARE SOME COWS OVERFED? 


liberal feeding is n in 
soy secure high prodwotion in dairy 
it must be accompanied by careful 
gbservation of each cow if it is to be 
geonomical. “Study each cow and feed 
geording to production of each; giving 
i» the heavy producers all the feed they 
eat and convert into milk and give 
the light producers no more feed than 

- ean utilize for milk production,” 
gys Thomas M. Olson of South Dakota. 

ir, Olson’s reason for reaching such 
;condusion is the fact that some cows 
do not have their milk-producing function 
fly developed and, when fed a liberal 
nition the feed not required for main- 
ance and milk production is stored as 
st. To be profitable a cow should not 
gore fat while milking because the kind 

g feed used is not an economical fat 
producer. Any ope x therefore, to 

ut on fat should be checked by reducing 
the ration or making a change in the pre- 
portion of its ingredients. An exception 
to this rule is the cow that is nearing the 
end of her lactation period and she should 
store fat preparatory to ——— 

A heavy producer very ee | 
loses flesh the first month she is fres 
but this should cause no alarm provided 
she was properly conditioned while dry. 
After the first month cows as a rule remain 
about constant in weight, increasing 
dightly toward the end of the lactation 


period 


KAFIR IN DAIRY RATION 


Is it true that kafir dries up cows?— 
C. N., Oklahoma. 

Kafir meal is a fine feed for dairy cows 
ifit is fed as a supplement to high protein 
roughage, such as alfalfa, However,*it is 
entirely true that kafir meal tends to dry 
up cows to which it is fed with prairie 
hay, timothy, corn fodder, and the like 
forages. This is a perfectly natural result 
of such an unbalanced ration. Feed it 
with alfalfa and you will haveno cause to 
complain. 


WHICH IS THE BEST BREED? 
Continued from page 60 


There always has been a tendency for 
each of the breeds to have more or less 
frequent waves of popularity or booms. 
Such waves are sure to have an influence 
on the choice of a breed. Right now the 
Holsteins are bringing prices that are con- 
siderably higher on the“average than are 
brought by Jerseys. There may or may 
not be good reasons for one breed to be 
more popular than another but at any 
rie it is only natural that it should be 
that way. 

The beginner should not lay too much 
stress on that point. The breeding of 
purebreds is a business that measures its 
success, not in a year or in two years, but 
in periods of ten or twenty years, and any- 
ohe going into the business must bear that 
in mind and not expect too much right at 
the start. The breed that is the least 
popular now may hold an entirely different 
place in ten or twenty years. And what 

a man’s preference? Nearly 7 
one has such a preference and as a rule, 
utless other conditions point forcibly in 
auether direction, it is safe to say that a 
man will be most successful with the breed 
of his preference because he will be better 
nit with it and will take more interest 

i 


Don’t get the idea that there is some one 
that will bring success while others 
will bring failure. It is usually the methods 
of the breeder that determine success or 
ailure. All the leading breeds are good. 
All the leading breeds have a definite place 
fill and so long as we are working for the 
ancement of the dairy industry and 
conduct our business on sensible and sound 
usiness principles we may be assured that 
We are on the right track. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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Your Cream 
roduce More Money 


There are three kinds of creamery systems: the local creamery, the centralizing 
system with its cream stations, and the Blue Valley Creamery System with its 
three simple steps from producer to consumer. The first twosystems have many 
expensive steps between the cream producer and the butter consumer. There is 
in those systems, between you and the consumer, the creamery, and most of the 
time the cream station, the commission man, the broker, the speculator and 
others in between—and finally the retailer. Eachstep takes something out of the 
price you get for your cream. 


BLUE VALLEY—The Direct Route From Producer to Consumer 


The Blue Valley Creamery System cuts out the cream station, the commission 
man, the speculator, the broker and others. It receives the cream direct from the 
producer, makes the butterand sells it direct to retailer. That’s.one big reason 
why Blue Valley shippers receive the highest average cream checks ‘the year 
round. But there are two other big reasons why Blue Valley can ame does pay 
more for cream. 


Lower Expense Per Pound—Higher Sales Price Per Pound 


Blue Valley makes and sells millions of packages of Blue Valley Butter every 
year. With an experience of twenty-three years and with the most improved 
methods of big, uniform volume, naturally Blue Valley expense per pound is 
less than that of smaller creameries. 


Because of the reputation of Blue Valley for uniform high quality built up over 
a period of twenty-three years, Blue Valley Butter is in constant demand at a 
price above the open butter markets. Selling Blue Valley Butter direct to the 
retailer, Blue Valley receives all that price in full. Our shippers get the benefit. 


The'demand for Blue Valley Butter is greater than the supply. This Blue Valiey 
direct market is already established, waiting for you. All the expense of build- 
ing up this market, all organization expense has been paid for by us long aga. 
Take full advantage of it by shipping your cream direct to Blue Valley. 


Easy to Ship to Blue Valley 


Just leave a can of cream with railroad agent addressed to nearest Blue Valley 
Creamery, and ask him to ship for you. Our guarantee protects you from that 


aes. Cream Check Sent Direct to You 


*Full value cream check, because of full weight, accurate test and higher price 
of Blue Valley Butter, is se .c you day cream is received. Your can cleaned clean, 
sterilized, dried and tagged is returned at once, 


30 Days’ Free Trial Can Offer 


Don’t fail toship cream for lack of cream cans. If you haveno can, we will be glad 
to send direct to yourdoor by prepaid parcel post one or twoextra heavy shipping 
cans which you can pay for out of your cream checks after 30 days’ free 
trial. 5 gallon, $2.35; 8 gallon, $3.25; 10 gallon, $3.60. Send no money be- 
cause you are free to return cans at our expense within the 30 days, 


Shipa CanofCream Today 


Find out for yourself by actual 
test the big difference between 
the Blue Valley Creamery Sys- 
tem and all other creamery ‘ 
systems. Start now getting the 
bigger Blue Valley cream 


We Guarantee checks which go to Blue Valley D hf; : 
tr “Cir Satisfied custemers every das, that’s why millions use it 


ment for each and cantly 
wit wsty yess ne BLUE VALLEY CREAMERY Co. 
celal eR 


Sioux 
If for any reason what- Cedar Rapids. la. Mo. e 
ever you are not satisfied 0, Hh. Duluth, Minn. Sauk Centre, Minn. 


you to hear from ' p p eel ac { te ? : 


guarantee to sat- 
isfy you perfectly. 

































The Clean Cutting 






Climax Corp., 59 Swan Str Batavia, N. Y.| MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
ae and handsome free catalog. Whether 


a 
WO MORE S20; Sou use our cow tol! holder. | dairy is large or small, write today. 


SEND 25¢ FOR SAMPLE. AGENTS WANTED. AMERICAN SEPARATOR co. 
Alfred J.LaGrandeur, S et, Wi i Box 7059 Bainbridge, N. Y- 


Successful farmers like Successful Farming Read Successful Farming advertisements. 
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Oliver 

much or little 

heat — steady 

and even, for 

baking, broil- 

ing. irene or boiling — all at the turn of « 
ve, etter, cheaper, quicker. 


BURNS 95% AIR—53z OIL 
The Oliver Furnace Born- rr ri ~ 
er puts a roaring fire in 
hot water, steam or hot 
air plants. Youturnit up 
or down, on or off by 
simply turning valve. 






I need more Salesmen 
Agents and Distributors 


Here is your opportunity to ‘‘cashin” on this 
Nation-wide sweep of oil. Housewives every- 
where are clamoring for this amazing new 
Burner. Oliver agents are making fortunes. 

FP. W. Bentley, of Phila. says, “Ye gods someselier. 
' made §215 today," J. —waeow, S. Dakota writes, 

“Making $1000 a month."’ A. -° 
“Averaged $660 
g2se 













I want men and women of e type. If you 
want to earn $40 to $50 a week in spare time, 
write me. If you can give all your time as a sales- 
man and want $200 to $20a week, write me. If 
you can swing a whole territory and want 85,000 
to $15,000 a year, wire me at my expense for sales 
| and how youcangetan exclusive franchise 
for your territory. But act at once if you want to 
‘cash in” on this great new fuel idea. 
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Amazing 


Every 
g Purpose 


No coal—no wood. No 
dirt no ashes. The 
Wonderfol Oliver 
keeps rooms health- 
fully warmand cozy in 
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Sept. 12s 


Discovers 
New Kind of Heat! 





New Invention Does 
Away With Dirty Coal and Wood 


No more fires to build, bank or watch— no more dirty, 
heavy coal to carry and lift—no more clouds of ashes to 
breathe, or back-breaking scuttlesto empty—nomore heat- 
ing probdlems—no more cold rooms in Winter—no more 
suffering from lack of quick fires in uncertain Fall and 
Spring—no more worries about coal shortages, poor qual- 
ity or high prices since this Wonderful New Invention. 


5 Times the Heat of Coal 


hy simply turning valve 


Here is the amazing new kind 
of heat that has ended forever 
the days of woman’s slavery to 
household drudgery. Why should 
any woman give her best strength 
and energy in endless back-break- 
ing servitude to a hot, mussy, 
heater, cook stove or furnace? 
Why should anyone worry about 
coal shortages and high prices? No 
need for that now. The wonderful 
invention of Mr. B. M.Oliver, of 
St. Louis, in one minute turns 
any coal or wood burner into a mod- 
ern, up-to-date gas stove. It gives as 
much or little heat jas wanted by sim- 
ply turning a valve, 


Cheaper than ceal 


or W 


Mr. Oliver calls his invention the 
Oliver Oil-Gas Burner, because it uses 
95% air and only 5% coal oil (ordi- 
nary kerosene, the cheapest fuel there 
is)turning them into an actual gas 
that burns with anintensely hot, clean 
flame. No wicks, no smoke, no odor, 


Fits all stoves—any 
kind or size 


Mr, Oliver’s wonderful invention is 
made in sixteen different models to 
fit any kind of cook stove, heating 
stove or furnace. No holes to drill, 
no bolts to fasten, no change what- 
ever in your stove. Simply sets in the 
firebox. Easily slipped in, in one min- 
ute. Absolutely safe. It lasts a lifetime. 


Oliver protects 
your home 


You can absolutely depend upon 
your Oliver to heat your rooms in cold- 
est Winter weather —it gives 3 times 
the heat of coal or w Physicians 
recommend it as the surest safeguard 
against chill, colds, pneumonia, influ- 


.enza and other sickness. The even, 


steady, odorless and dustless heat 
protects your health. It saves its cost in 
cleaning bills alone. Every Fall we 
have a coal shortage which sends 
prices up sky-high. But need not 
worry. Install this amazing new kind 
of hest and you can suap your fingers 


at coal shortages, poor quality or high 
prices. Your Oliver burns the cheapest 
and mostreliable fuel thereis, kerosene. 

No wonder housewives are clamor- 
ing for this wonderful device. No won- 
der we receive letters like these. Mrs. 
W. N. Spencer, of Connecticut, writes: 
“The Oliver in my heating stove - 
works like magic. It is wonderful to 
have quick heat and no work.’’ Mr. 
Elijah McClease, of Virginia, says: ‘‘It 
works fine. All my friends want one. 
I will get their orders.’’ A letter from 
Mr. S. K. Pedro, of South Carolina, 
says: ‘‘Beats all other burners seen in 
this county. A sensation.’’ Mr. Geo. 
Flynn, of Michigan. writes: ‘‘It is 
cleaner, cheaper, hotter and steadier 
than coal or wood.Only cost me $5.00 
for two months.”’ 


Special Low 
Introductory Price 


Now, once and for all, do away with house- 
hold dirt and drudgery. End ashes, dirt, smoke, 
or, opping, oveling, carry irty, 
heavy coals and wood, The Oliver your 
stove, heater or furnace saves hours of work. 
Send immediately for the Free Attractive 
Booklet, *‘New Kind of Heat”, telling all about 
this amazing new invention, Shows exactly 
how it works, how it is different from all other 
burners, how it will relieve you of the back- 
breaking work of coal and wood fires. And if 
you send immediately you will be in time to 
a Special Low Introductory Price Mr. 
liver is now making to the readers of this 
magazine. Even if you do not buy now you 
should not miss the opportunity to become 
entitled to this low price should you wish to 
buy later, by writing at once, 


OLIVER 


in the burner for a 





A RECORD BREAKER 


De Kol Pius Segis Dixie, the Holstein 
cow shown here, now holds the world’s 
record over all breeds for production of 
butterfat in one year. Her record is 
33,464.7 pounds of milk containing 1,349 
pounds of butterfat which is the equivalent 
1,686.7 pounds of butter. 

After a rest of three and one-half months 
she freshened at the age of nine years and 
three months. Her weight at that time | 
was 1,650 pounds. She is owned by 

tay mondale Farms, Quebec. 

The ration fed consisted of equal parts 
of bran, hominy, dried distillers’ grains, 
gluten meal, oil cake and ground oats. 
To each pound of mixture, one pound of 
salt, one pound of charcoal and one-fourth 
pound of bonemeal was added. One pound 
of mixture was fed for each four pounds 
of milk produced. Roughage consisted of 
mixed hay, corn silage and beets. 


GRAIN MIXTURES FOR CALVES 


Bran and cracked corn make very good 
calf feed and whenever possible theyshould 
form the basis of the grain mixture. 

jround oats are likewise good but because 
they are usually high in price as compared 
with Bsa farm grains their use is not 
general 


Corn has a desirable effect on calves and 
to a certain extent replaces the butterfat 
removed from the milk. Many tests prove 
cracked more desirable than when finely 
ground. By the time a calf is two weeks 
old it will start nibbling grain if given a 
chance and at one month will eat half a 
pound a day. In case a mixture of feeds 
is desired there are several good ones. 

1. Three parts cracked corn and one 
part wheat bran. 

2. Three parts cracked — one part 
wheat bran and one part und oats. 

3. Three parts crac oan, one part 
wheat bran, one part ground oats and one 
part oilmeal. 

4. Five parts cracked corn, one part 
ground oats and one part bl meal. 

Feed grain dry in troughs immed‘ately 
after the calves have finished drinking their 
milk. Calves three months old eat 
about three pounds of grain a day. 


WHITE SCOURS 


So-called calf cholera or white scours of 
the new born calf is a germ-caused disease 
for which no medicinal remedy has been 
ey but it may be prevented with a 

e degree ¢ of success by a thoroly car- 
Ned out of handling the cow and 
calf. A Visloge called polyvalent calf 
Same serum is now used to im- 
munize the calf at birth. Bacterins con- 
taining killed germs of the diseases have 
also proved useful, as have vaccines con- 
taining weakened but live germs. The 
serum seems preferable. The veterinarian 
will use that which he has found most 
satisfactory in his own practice. 

When the disease is prevalent in a herd, 
it is best not to let the new-born calf take 
its dam’s milk. That of a fresh cow whose 
calf was not affected is best, but the dam’s 
milk possibly may not prove dangerous 
if the udder and teats are disinfected 
before it is drawn and the milk is then 
fed from carefully sterilized vessels. Some 
authorities advise sterilizing such milk. 





The calf should be born in a clean place 


SUCCESSFUL FARMIN( 
and at birth saturate its navel with 
tincture of iodine and then dust it with 
pow ders d starch. Willams injects serum 
in doses of ten to thirty cubic centimeters 
twice daily for at least two days, then 
simultaneously with the third dose he 


gives calf scour bacterin, starting with 
cubic centimeter and increasing the 
dose one cubic centimeter daily until ten 
to twelve cubic centimeters have been 
given 

The first meal of milk is allowed twenty- 
four hours after birth, in the amount of 
two percent of the calf’s t y weight, 
twice daily and gradually increased after 
four to five days. Rectal injections of 
tepid water containing two tables poonfuls 
of salt per gallon are also given twice 
daily for several days just after birth. 
Williams then believes in feeding boiled 
milk.—A. 8S. A. 


YE “LEAN TO”? BARN 

When a place for the cows must be 
provided and there is no way of building 
a regular barn, the “lean to” is quickly 
made at a minimum of expense and an- 
swers for temporary quarters if properly 
constructed. 

The objections to this type of barn are 
that it is often poorly lighted and much 
harder to ventilate and keep sanitary 
than a separate building. 

If possible, build the “lean to’’ on the 
south side of the barn and provide four 
square feet of window opening per cow. 
Ventilation is secured thru the windows 
and the doors into the mow of the main 
barn as shown in the drawing which was 
prepared at the university of Kentucky. 

Concrete floors, gutters and standard 
stalls help to make the barn satisfactory. 
Stalls for the average cow are three feet 
six inches wide and from four feet three 


ceoss SECTION 





inches to five feet long. Guernseys and 
Jerseys will keep clean and be comfortable 
in stalls four feet three inches to four and 
one-half inches long while Holsteins require 
the larger sizes. 

Manure gutters are usually fourteen to 
eighteen inches wide so they will accom- 
modate an ordinary scoop shovel. The 
most a depth is from six to 
seven inches below the stall floor and 
three to four inches below the alley floor. 

Mangers should be not less than twenty- 
four inches wide and preferably thirty to 
thirty-two inches. Make the bottom from 
one to two inches lower than the platform 
on which the cow stands and front 
at least —_ inches high but never 
more than thirt 


SWEET CLOVER FOR COWS 


“Nothing that grows is better pasture 
for milk cream,” says F. A. a 
Kansas farmer who fas raised sweet clover 
for several years. He has noticed that 
cows fall off in milk when taken off of 
sweet clover and put on native grass. 
Likewise they come back when put on the 
sweet clover | posture. 





Pound for 


silage has a 
corn fodder. 


pound of dry of dry matter, corn 
igher feeding value than 
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BOSCH 


ignition. System 





C- banishes ig- 
nition troubles 
for thelife of the car! In- 
sures quick, easy starting 


—More on the 
hills—Smooth running 
always— 


It’s not just a Timer— 
but a complete * ‘Bosch 
Quality” ignition sys 
tem, with automatic 
spark advance and many 
improvements you ex- 
pect only in big cars. 
Adopted by 100,000 en- 
thusiastic Ford owners 
in 6 mon 
Buy it TODA Y—you 
: pt yous money back 
in 30 days if you're not 
satished. 
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AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CO. 





ws Box 5430 Springfield, Maas. 
« ’ Tell ~ Tar 600 Ignition System, and all 
e 
z! t your Tria ; A 
| sere 

ri Street address___ City State 

3! Type of Car__. ———— 

a Year of Car Hae it « storage battery?__£_ 


Accessory dealer's name Dealer’ saddress —___ 
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TURNING WATER TO MILK 

With milk prices steadily climbing 
higher, a simple process whereby water 
could be fe = changed to milk would be 
very valuable. Yet that is what every 
farmer is doing when he waters his cows. 
Every one hundred pounds of milk they 
produce contains about eighty-seven 
pounds of pure water. 

In the light of such information it would 
seem hardly possible that any man would 
fail to supply all the water his cows would 
drink so ore as they would convert it 
into milk worth ten to fifteen cents a quart. 
Strange as it may secm, lack of water was 
found by the United States department 
of agriculture to be one of the most com- 
mon mistakes farmers make in feeding. 

In Missouri, A. C. Ragsdale finds that 
cows in milk require, on an average, about 
100 pounds or twelve and one-half gallons 
of water daily while high producing cows 
need more. When silage or roots are fed, 
less water is needed than when dry feeds 
are used exclusively. 

Individual drinking cups increase the 
profits in a good herd far beyond the cost 
of installation. Where it is not possible 
to put in individual cups it will pay to 
move the water tank as close to the barn 
as possible if it is not already there. If 
there is no protection from trees or build- 
ings, a short panel of board fence will save 
cows from suffering during cold weather. 
A cow that is shivering in the cold wind 
will not drink any more water than she 
needs to keep alive. An Iowa farmer has 
put his tank in the shed where he keeps 
his young cattle. 

While storing up the feed supply for 
winter it is also important that some 
thought be given to the water supply. 


SELF-SUCKING COW 


Could you and would you tell me of a 
levice to prevent a cow from sucking 
verself? Just bought a cow and found her 
sucking the other cows. I put a lot of 
nails in a halter and put that on her. It 
prevents her from sucking the cows so now 
she sucks herself. Should appreciate any 
ulvice you can give me.—W. E., Idaho. 

An old horse collar put upside down on a 
cow's neck sometimes stops the sucking; 
or put on a necklace of sharpened pickets 
x lath woven with wire and running 
lengthwise of the neck. A wire bit, or a 
bit made of galvanized iron pipe pierced 
with holes and fastened in the cow’s 
mouth also prevents self-sucking. There 
are other plans, but one of these may 
suffice, 


SWEET CLOVER PASTURE 

The experience of Jim Thomson, Osage 
county, Kansas, with sweet clover pasture 
is of interest to all livestock men. Two 
years ago he bought a farm on which there 
was ten or twelve acres of sweet clover. 

During the summer the regular pas- 
tures became short and the cattle were 
given the run of the sweet clover field. 
Chey not only liked it, but stayed on it for 
several days in preference to other grass. 

Last year Mr. Thomson sowed thirty- 
five acres in sweet clover for pasture, which 
was used from August first until late fall. 
No trouble was experienced with bloat. 


j KEEPING CHEESE FOR WINTER 

How may a person keep cheese for 
winter use, made in summer with rennet 
tablets?—R. A. H., Iowa. 

Cheese is best kept in cold storage with 
just a moderate amount of moisture. Keep 
it at a temperature of thirty-one to thirty- 
two degrees, if possible, 
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TANK HEATER PAYS 

Will a tank heater for the dairy cows 
drinking water pay or not? As it is 
now, we cannot prevent ice forming on 
the water—D. J. G., Ill. 

It has been found by practical dairy- 
men that where water cannot be pre- 
vented from freezing, the tank heater 
pays. It has been found that cows 
given water with the chill removed drink 
more of it, and when the chill is re- 
moved the ‘body heat and energy which 
otherwise would be used to warm this 

water drunk from the ice-coated tank 
will go toward milk production. Heat 
obtained from the burning of coal or 
wood is a whole lot cheaper form of 
heat than the energy obtained from the 
cow from the high priced feed which 
must be given her. 


OUR FOREIGN COMPETITORS 
Continued from page 13 

that is now turning to South America 
after finding our own gates closed—it is 
estimated that a million will come in this 
year—it is — to see that our southern 
neighbor is in for vast development. 

Furthermore, it must not be understood 
that Argentina and Uruguay are the only 
large agricultural possibilities of South 
America. They are perhaps the richest 
and the first to {* developed. Great un- 
used areas apparently suited to livestock 
production are to be found in the plateau 
region of central Brazil and the sieies of 
eastern Bolivia and northern Paraguay. 
The plains of Venezuela and Colombia, 
bordering on the Orinoco river, are also 
reported to be excellent grazing lands, but 
being near the equator are more subj ect 





to tropical diseases. But Brazil tes 
already begun to export meats and the 
other sections are m ing progress. 


The Andean countries bordering the 
Pacific are in many ways a duplicate of 
California. ‘They have no winter, streams 
for irrigation purposes are abundant, fruits 
grow to enormous size, and already that 
section ranks next to France in wine pro- 
duction. 

There is one angle to the question of 
possible South American competition to 
which I invite special attention. 

Our manufacturers are waking up to the 
fact that they might as well kiss their 
European trade goodbye for another 
decade at least. ‘eperts of manufac- 
tured goods have dwindled down to the 
point where we now sell mighty little in 
the European market. Noting the big 
development taking place in South 
America, they are now making every 
effort to get new markets there to replace 
the ones they have lost in Europe. Direct 
ocean lines and cables have been estab- 
lished. Some thirty American branch 
banks have been opened and men are being 
trained for South American service. 

To date England and Germany have 
usually been able to undersell our manu- 
facturers, which is only what might be 
expected so long as we persist in keeping 
prices for labor and manufactured goods 
so high above the world level. But one of 
these days there will be a readjustment and 
our manufacturers will begin to really sell 
goods on a large scale in South America. 
Then the folks down there will begin to 
ask, “Why don’t you buy from us? You 
do not need our wheat we will sell that in 
Europe. But why not let our meats, 
wool, cotton and dai 
markets duty-free? We can provide your 
people with cheaper food than you can 
produce at home.” 

Then will come the test. Then we shall 
learn whether the farmer is to receive the 
kind of protection that the manufacturer 
has demanded in the past. 

We need to keep an eye on South 
America, and in the meantime we need 
to educate ‘ples —— ng public on the 
true princi under permanent 

agriedt ture in the United States and 
pouaetih prosperity for all. 
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Good light is a comfort and happiness 
producer, the value of which cannot be 
reckoned in dollars and cents. 

Plenty of cheerful light, of sunlight 
quality, is a tonic for mind and body. 

After sunset, human nature craves 
artificial light that is most nearly like 
the natural light of the sun. 

That’s why Union Carbide Gas light- 
ing and cooking equipment has been 
placed on more than 398,000 farms, and 
why a vastly greater number of these 
installations were purchased in 1922 
than during any previous year since 
Union Carbide was first produced by 
Union Carbide Company more than a 
quarter century ago. 

Union Carbide—a modern miracle 
worker—has changed the habits and im- 
proved the mode of living of millions of 
people. 

The most humble farm home can enjoy 
the benefit of this most wonderful of all 
gases, and at small cost avail of even 
better lighting than many city palaces 
have. This is because Union CarbideGas 
provides an abundance of Sunlight after 
dark, 

A simple apparatus; which can be 
placed in position in a couple of days, 
automatically brings Union Carbide 
in contact with water. Small concealed 
piping—quickly installed throughout the 
house, barns, and poultry buildings with- 
out disfiguring floors, walls, or ceilings 
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UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
30 East 42d Street, Dept. 


Cooking. 
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Sunlight After Dark on the Farm 


K-49 New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and 


Note: Every owner of a Carbide Gas Lighting and Cooking Plant 
should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- 
sumer prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on 
our mailing list for future helpful service. 
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UNION CARBIDE users real- 
ize fullest measure ort, econ 
omy, convenience, and satisfac- 
tion, because of superior i~ yield. 
Uniform, Cope Tas ality pe- 
est gas. UNION 

enerator sizes is J by us 
direct to consumer at factory 


wwe! have Union Carbide Ware- 
houses in 150 cities. There is one 
near you. 











—carries the gas to all points 
where this beautiful, white, eye- 
saving light is desired. 

You can cook with Union 
Carbide Gas; too; you can iron 
with it, and heat water for wash- 
ing, bathing, and ‘shaving. 

This artificial Sunlight in the 
henhouses will unquestionably 
increase egg production. This in- 
crease will help pay for the added 
comforts all around the place. 
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FEED NOW TO SAVE LATER 


No section in the cornbelt can boast 
of pastures that are always in the best 
‘condition. It is a mistake, therefore, to 
depend on pasture alone for milk cows. 
Cows that are forced to pick a scant living 
now will fall off in production and flesh. 
As a consequence much more feed will be 
needed later to bring them back to 
normal than is necessary now to keep 
them that way. 

Cows in good flesh that produce only 
a medium quantity of milk are most 
economically fed on some green crop such 
as sudan grass or corn while pastures are 
short. The summer silo is even more eco- 
nomical for most farmers than green crops 
because it requires much less labor during 
the busy season. 

Where it is necessary to feed grain, 
C. H. Eckles of Minnesota recommends 
four pounds daily for a Jersey producing 
twenty-five pounds of milk. Increase the 
grain two pounds for each five pounds of 
milk —— above twenty-five pounds. 
For Holsteins, allow three pounds of 
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Adds---Subtracts 
7 >. . . 
Multiplies---Divides 
It is just what you need to handle all 
your figuring. 
It takes the “guess’ 
gives you the mechanically 
answer, 
This Machine is a standard Burroughs used 
in banks, offices, stores and homes every- 
where. Over 200,000 now in use. It's 
light and portable and can be set on the 
eorner of any table or desk. 
It’s the best money can buy—and the 
terms fit your pocketbook. Write for the 
machine—or more information—today. 
Mail this coupon today. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
6202 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
I want more information about this Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine. This does not 
obligate me, 
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AFTER SHAVIN 


relieved by massaging 
with cooling, antiseptic | 


“‘Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y .. Wichita. Kans. 














We carry no advertisements from merchants 
we do not feel perfectly safe in guaranteeing. 


grain for the first twenty-five pounds of 


| milk and increase the rate two pounds for 


each additional five pounds of milk. 
Some good rations for supplementing 
pasture without other roughage are as 
follows: Ground oats, 100 pounds; wheat 
bran, 100 pounds and cornmeal 50 pounds 
or wheat bran, 100 pounds; cornmeal, 100 
pounds and cottonseed meal 25 pounds 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 14 

daughter he must go to her father’s home 

and change his name. 

Someone has well said that in Japan 
wifehood is mere slavery and childbearing. 
Until recently a woman could not eat wit 
her husband and if they went down the 
street together she followed along behind 
like a little dog. 

When a bride leaves her father’s house, 
she is dressed like a corpse thus showin 
that she is dead to her own family for all 
time. 

In spite of the fact that a wife has such 
a hard time in Japan, it is such a disgrace 
to be unmarried that there are practically 
no old maids. 

Japan is the land of hatless women. 
No one ever sees 8 woman wearing a hat. 
Her glory is in her coal black hair. It is 
strange how they can keep their hair look- 
ing so nice all the time. 

A woman combs her hair at night and 
sleeps on a wooden pillow. I saw a Japa- 
nese womanmaking anight ride on a train 
and when she became sleepy she took a 
stick of wood out of her bag, laid her 
head down upon it and in two minutes 
was sound asleep. 

It is more honorable for a girl to sell 
herself for ill fame purposes than to keep 
on living with her parents at their expense 
after the marriageable age is past. 

Women have a monopoly on hair dress- 
ing in Japan. The Japanese have a saying 
that the hair dresser’s husband never has 
to work. The most brilliant career a 
woman can look forward to is to become a 
hair dresser. 

The Japanese will not sleep with their 
head to the north for that is the position 
of the dead when laid out. 

A woman is much more particular about 
the form of serving tea than she is about 
the flavor of the tea. 

A woman must wash her hair on a cer- 
tain day or she thinks it will turn red. 
Anything but coal black hair is an abom- 
ination to a Japanese woman. 

The Japanese are so polite to each other 
that even the delivery boy must be offered 
some sort of hospitality or given 3 present 
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when he delivers goods to an up-to-date 
home. 

When a boy is born, sometimes 4 
hundred presents are received and the 
poor woman must send some present in 
return and get messengers to carry them 
to the various homes ie they cannot be 
sent by mail. 

When servants meet, they are very 
polite to each other. Perhaps one will say 
to the other: “It has been a long time 
since I hung upon your honorable eyelids.’ 

In the same home men and women do 
not sit together, eat together or even hav: 
their clothes in the same room. 

It is not dishonorable to work in Japan 
even tho one is rich. With eight Eamedred 
others I was in the most magnificent 
Japanese home in Tokyo and the daughter 
and granddaughters of the owner himsel{ 
served tea to the whole crowd. 

When a guest has dined well, heexpresses 
his gratitude for the meal by prolonged 
belching. 

If you attend a real Japanese banquet 
the food you do not eat is taken from your 
plate, wrapped nicely up and handed to 
you when you leave. The food itself is not 
important but the etiquette of serving 
it is everything. 

Fashions never change in Japan. You 
can tell the character of a woman by the 
way she ties her obi. ‘They used to have 
a law compelling her to tie it in front if 
she had lost her virtue. 

They say you can count the articles of 
a woman’s clothing on the fingers of one 
hand. The difference between boys and 
girls is told by the color of their clothing 
rather than by the way it is made. 

Even beggars without money, home or 
friends observe the ceremonies of bowing 
to each other when they meet. 

Buddhism teaches that a woman has 
no hope of immortality unless she is re- 
born as a man. She has no niche on the 
god shelf in the home. Nothing descends 
thru a woman. She will sacrifice her finest 
feelings or even her children for husband or 
parents. 

Japanese policemen are drilled in the 
gripe of the wrestler. They tie a robber's 

ds with a string rather than handcuffs. 
They know how to grip & man so as to 
break a bone in an instant should resist- 
ance be offered. I saw four policemen 
taking thirty prisoners thru the streets 
of a city with only a small string or rope 
tied to them. A Japanese obeys the police 
rather then the law. 

The ordinary Japanese toiler believes 
his country is the greatest on earth. Only 
recently a department store in a Japanese 
city had a globe representing the world 
in front of the store. When people saw 
what an insignificant speck their country 
makes on the map, many of them actually 
wept and the continued sorrow over this 
was so great that the globe was removed. 

The ordinary Japanese has but few 
wants. He can sleep without clothes or 
tent, can live on rice or the offals of the 
sea, can run forty miles a day and be fresh 
in the morning and does not seem to mind 
either heat or cold. He is industrious and 
contented no matter what his lot may be, 
and prays that he may do something for 
the glory of his country. 

Note—For nearly five years readers of Successful 
Farming have enjoyed glimpses of the countries and 

ples of the world under the title of Birdseye 

iews of Far Lands. So great was the demand for 
these articles that last November a volume of 
them appeared in book form and within six months 
nearly 4,000 copies of the book were sold. The 
second volume of Birdseye Views is now coming 
from the press. This second volume contains Mr. 
Nichols’ rambles thru a score of the world’s great 
cities such as London, Paris, Rome, Naples, Pom- 
peii, Athens, Palermo, Mexico City, ete. It also 
contains a brief description of more than twenty 
foreign countries and islands in the sea as well as a 
description of “Palaces on the Sea,” the “World's 
jreatest Race Track and Club House,” ‘The 
of Ancient Civilizations,” ete. It also 
contains twenty full pages of illustrations. The 
print and yey similar to that of we —= 
eT eee ak te ba Pred with it. Vold sells at 
$1.25 postpaid and we will forward both volumes at 
$2.50 postpaid. Address Successful Farming, Book 
Department, Des Moines, Iows. 
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5IXS omen Sears, Roebuck Val ues 
» for FALL}. a 


HESE exceptional values point the | \_-y2 
way to big money savings for you ““~—~ 
this season. 


y Compare them with any merchandise you can 
Phen buy anywhere. But compare QUALITY and 
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NL PRICE together. Then you will more clearly 
= realize that Sears, Roebuck and Co. offer you 


goods better than the ordinary at less than reg- 
ular market prices and in selection and variety 
not to be found anywhere else. 

You_can’t buy RIGHT unless you use the 

Sears-Roebuck Catalog. Over eight million 
people know this. That is why our customers 
send us the largest volume of business given to 
any store in the world, 
Our new General Catalog for fall is ready. It 
is full.of fresh fall merchandise 
—the latest styles—the greatest 
values in everything to wear, to 
use in the home, on the farm or 
in town, 

You will want this latest 
qympeet Sears-Roebuck Catalog. 

f there is not a copy in your 
home, send us your name and 
address and we will mail one 
FREE. 


All Silk Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Taffeta The World's Biggest Mail Order House 
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SELECT THE BEST LAYING HENS 


It Is Now Time to Drop the Loafers 


By GEORGE RUSSELL 


there has been a time each fall that some of the hens 

had to be culled out to make room for the pullets raised 
during the summer months. The method of selection and culling 
has been greatly improved during that time and much better 
results are now obtained. 

[t used to be a very common expression of folks on the farm 
to say that their stock of chickens had “run out” and from 
their usual method of culling years ago it was true, for their 
flock had not only run out but had been helped along very 
materially by culling. As I well remember we would pick the 
hens to go to market by their faded legs and their ragged, 
rusty coat of feathers. 

Che hens we kept for breeders another year were birds that 
had fine yellow legs, a full coat of new feathers and were big 
and fine looking. We also noticed that when we took those old, 
ragged, faded hens to market our fine feathered hens, for some 
reason, always stopped laying and we would get hardly another 
egg until spring. 


URING my twenty vears of experience with poultry 
} I I : 


Easy to Spot the Boarders 

Experience and many experiments have brought changes in 
the method of selection of hens for the market and for breeders. 
Che good, well informed poultryman or woman of today can 
tell the good layers almost About the first sign we 
find in the poor layer is the fact that she will molt early in the 

ison, about July or August and the molting process at this 
time of year will last till almost cold weather when she has 
another excuse for not laving. The good layer will be hustling 
for feed and laying, and will not start to molt till almost cold 
weather. By spring will have her new coat ready and will 
begin laying early. 

Among the poor producers are hens with a small comb of a 
rather rusty or scaly appearance and hens in good condition 
with bright yellow legs. They are either lazy or very wild. The 
good producer is a friendly hen that is ever on the alert, with 
a strut to her walk and seems constantly feeding or busy at 
something. Her legs and’ beak are usually a faded color because 
she has used her supply of color pigment to make yolks in her 
tireless work of heavy laying. These are the general signs that 
may be noticed as we go about caring for the hens and the 
signs are fairly accurate. 


Five Dozem Eggs To Pay Feed Bill 

other features that we may use to check up 
on the good and the poor layers, that make their selection 
almost as accurate as the trap nest. The body shape of the 
good laying hen, we will find, is full in the breast, legs are set 
wide apart, good width thruout the length of the back, good 
capacity for feed in the abdomen and she is thick from the 
keel bone to the center of the back. There is also a full hand’s 
width from the keel bone to the pin bones which are pliable, 
wide apart and straight back. We will also find in the good 
layer that the skin is soft and velvety while that of the poor 
producer will be dry and lifeless. 

Che body form of the poor layer is just the opposite of the 
heavy producer, She is short of body, with practically no 
breast and the keel bone extends upward and in some cases 

lmost touches the pin bones. The pin bones of the poor layer 
re either thick and gristly or short and stiff and curve in until 
1 some cases, they almost touch each other. 


ia gl ince 


here are man 


The above are the extremes and the hen’s degree of usefulness 
may be very accurately judged by the signs indicated. We have 
a range to go by, from the hen that will not lay at all to the hen 
that will produce 250 eggs in a single season, and great judgment 
must be used and some experience will be required to make a 
selection of hens and cull all the good from the poor. 

Remember that it will take about five dozen eggs to pay a 
hen’s board bill on the average farm, so I would say that a hen 
that would not lay at least a hundred eggs a year was not worth 
keeping under any circumstances. If you have a good lot of 
pullets and are crowded for hen-house room I would cull still 
closer and keep only hens that would produce a minimum of 
150 eggs per year and with careful culling this yield can still 
be raised. 

The extension department of the Missouri college of agri- 
culture last year culled over 2,000 flocks in that state, handling 
over 200,000 hens. By culling out over 80,000 hens, an esti- 
mated saving of many thousands of dollars worth of feed was 
made. 

The fall months are the time to cull the flock as it would be 
useless to cull in the spring when almost every hen will lay 
some eggs. The indications of the good producer and the poor 
producer are not nearly so plain in the spring as in the fall 
when the poor hens have stopped laying. 


Experience Is a Good Teacher 

In applying the culling system, one musf*take into considera- 
tion all the points of the poor, the medium and the high pro- 
ducers and it is a good plan to divide the birds into these three 
classes. Sell the ones you know are poor producers and keep 
the others for awhile and give them a try out. In this way it will 
be only a short time till experience will enable the caretaker 
to select his hens with a degree of accuracy that will be almost 
infallible. 

rhere are some interesting facts to be taken into considera- 
tion when culling hens. First, a hen that lays 200 eggs pays 
three times as much profit as a hen that lays 100 eggs. Second, 
it takes all the profit of a 200-egg hen to pay the board bill of 
two hens that do not lay at all. It is these poor producing hens 
and the hens that do not lay at all that are keeping the average 
egg production of our country down to sixty-five e rhen. 
With careful and universal culling we could double this pro- 
duction in one or two years. 

Those who make poultry raising a business cull the year 
round. The busy farmer who keeps poultry as a sideline and 
yet wants it to be a profitable one, can, however, get results by 
culling once a year. About the middle of July, August, Septem- 
ber or early in October is usually the best tume. The character- 
istics of the good and the poor layer are more evident at this 
time. 

Pullets offer a somewhat different problem in culling than 
hens. Hens are culled partly on the basis of past production 
while pullets must be selected by an estimate of their future 
production. By carefully examining the pullets just before the 
start laying, the flock production can be greatly improved. 
P. H. Hayes, expert poultryman of Oklahoma, recommends 
pullets that mature early, show the best body development and 
redness of comb. Also see that they have prominent eyes 
broad backs with the width carried well out to the tail, broad 
heads and deep rectangular bodies. When pullets are under- 
sized, late, lacking in vigor or deformed they should be culled. 
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Write for Reduced Prices 
On YOUR Building! 


No matter what you are going to build or repair, write Gordon-Van Tine. We 
wil] save you money, whether you buy a new houseor barn, or five rolls of 
. roofing anda gallon of paint. Write us today. Tell us what you want. 
We will send you catalog and freight- — prices right to your station. 


Write for 
Free Build- 
ing Books 
Today 
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Here’s How We Have 
Put Prices Down 
Barn Na, 437 Size, 36x48x14 

Price, 1920 Price, 1922 Price, 1923 
$3117 $2299 $1922 

Home No. 537 

Price, 1920 Price, 1922 

$3454 $2370 









Price, 1923 
$2189 
Every Gordon-Van Tine Building 

Shows Similar Reductions ! 


You Trade Even When 
You Buy Buy From Us! 


A bushel of wheat or corn will buy more value from Gordon- 
Van Tine than from any other lumber concern in America 





For six months, Gordon-Van Tine _ timbersections; we ship by the train- 
have stood practically alone in the load; we cut material for a hundred 
fight against high prices of building houses or barns at a time; we cut 
material. Instead of raising prices corners and save expenses in aman- 
we have put them down so that ner impossible to lesser concerns. 
your farm products are really worth Is it anv wonder that we can 
i00c on the dollar when compared and do sell for less than many a 
with Gordon-Van Tine homes, barns |ymber-yard buys for? Our prices 
and material. are based on production costs, plus 

Youare always sureof getting full only one small profit. You save 
value and heaping over when you a dozen times over. Right now 
buy here. We trade even! 200,000 we are quoting unbelievably low 
customers make it possible. Because figures. Write us what you are go- 
of the enormous volume we do, we _ ing to build and get our wholesale 
have our own mills in the heaviest freight-paid prices! 


9,000 Bargains in Building Materials 


¢ Tmmanen shocks of Jap-a- Top Slate Clear White Pine 


lime in our 


Bui terial Surfaced Roofing 5X Panel Door 


LETLLT¢G: 


. 
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Poultry Howse prices. 
Lumber Glass 
Size, 12x 20 Flooring Stairs 
Modern, scientific type. Large, _ oe 
low windows, hinged at top, pum,  gabinets Hog House,No. 482 
admit sunshine to floor. Upper | Wallboard Size, 24x 24 
windews light feeding passage Porch ns fom 
at back. Arranged so cleaning “+> = Plamb- A hog house that 
~ 3» can be done wit Building Hardware provides air, sunshine 
plenty of good ventilation t 
year ‘round. 
How Ready-Cut We Will Figure = ji pens are 6x8 feet, without 
Wesaw dara d all heavy ¥ cea ~ and ecing cany. Hail 
timbers at mill. Numbered to Bills Free— of cate ee fire- 
No. 499 $196 fit blue-print. When you un- Write! resistant roofing. A won- 
Size, 8x 40 the lumber you start derful value. 
An 7 Ai pk oe If you can’t come to o 
merica’s greatest value. Saves astoun dingly in aa Davenport, just send uu TEAR OUT AND 
ady-framed; 8-ft. sections; 3 —as much as 30%. Cuts your lumber bills andwe MEARE, COUPON! 
iocpahed 2 for small grain. Best 17% lumber  .: And 4 will give you lowest 
Yellow Pine; hardware furnished. a stronger, more substan-_ freight-paid prices. No = =— Gu auue —_ 


By ready-cutting all material we ial, solid construction because charge. It gives you op- 
can sell thie Corn Crib and Grain all « Strains and stresses are fig- portunity to compare © Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


ane ae ee oe beforehand. prices and values. J Address Desk R38 at Office nearest you 
Send me Free Books. I expect to 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 2= |iouw. 


ESTAGLISHEO i666 ) ag db 


+. . only 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back ininy baie . 
’ - that gives N 
deme Davenport, lowa JGEtiomjs) Cuicls Wah. sua fo 
y Address . i cenauetpsamialade 
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TO AVOID BROKEN EGGS 


Probably every poultry keeper suffers 
some loss from eggs broken because two 
hens insist upon occupying one nest at 
the same time even tho the nest next to it 
may be empty. During the crowding and 
fighting which ensues, eggs get cracked 
and broken, and there is little doubt that 
this often leads to the habit of egg-eati 

I find by experience that a surprisingly 
simple remedy lies in using what might 
be called double nests. I make each nest 
almost double the width of ordinary nests 
—twenty inches or a little better for 
leghorns. When two hens get into the 
same nest, there is plenty of room for 
both and "they almost invariably settle 
down contentedly side by side. We seldom 





iy 


Jim White passed Joe Black at the roadside four 


miles from town. Jim's Ford was clipping off its 
6,000th mile, smoothly and powerfully. He was 
timer-wise, for months ago he had installed a 
Milwaukee Timer. 

Joe’s car, with but half the mileage, was stalled 
with timer trouble. He tinkered for an hour, then 
—hot, dirty and tired—he walked a mile to a 
tele phone and had a garage mechanic bring him 
out a Milwaukee Timer. 


pee a Milwaukee on your 
Pordson. I 





Ford or t assures 
more pewer, smoother rum {find a broken egg in one of the double 
Saas nests.—L. D. 8S. 
Milwaukee Motor a 
Products, Inc. IT PAYS TO FATTEN POULTRY 
Milwaukee, Putting hens, springs or broilers thn» 
Wisconsin a fattening process before marketing pa 


well. Hens over four pounds in wage 
and in prime condition bring a substantial 
premium over those under four pounds or 
in poor flesh. Broilers that are round and 
plump are worth much. more than thin 
scrawny ones that must be fattened before 
retailing. 

The commonest. and simplest method of 

crate fattening is: to place a few birds in 
an ordinary ahi ying crate and hang a 
trough filled with water-soaked corn out- 
side but within reach of thefowls. Nowater 
except that in the corn is given. The birds 
will stand this confinement and heavy 
feeding only about ten days, when they 
should be in prime condition. After this 
length of time they will go off feed and lose 
weight. The corn must be so wet that it 
practically stands in water. 

Another way is to feed a mash, slopp 
wet, of the following mixture: 100 loeuna 
cornmeal, 50 pounds bran, 50 pounds 
shipstuff feed (wheat stuff), 20 ds 
meatserap, and 10 pounds li meal. 
The fowls will not go off their feed quickly 
when given this ration, and will take on 
solid meat rapidly, rounding into sweet 
fryers or well fattened roosters or stewers. 

If the building in which the poses is 
kept can be well lighted it wil h the 
fattening process if the birds are fed early 
in the morning and once late at night. 

The bird’s condition may be judged by 
feeling the breast. When the point of the 
breast bone no longer projects below the 
flesh, the chicken is in a 
conditions. At this | time a ten-weeks-ol 
cockerel should bring more than the same 
cockerel when three months older.—E. W. 


WHAT BREED SUITS MY NEEDS? 


Since the purpose for which your flock 
is intended is the main point to consider 
in selecting a poultry breed, it is well to 
give this the most serious thought. Doing 
so may save loss and disappointment later 
on. If the production of =) evenly 
tinted white eggs, and plenty of them the 
year round is what -you desire, either the 
eghorns, minorcas, anconas, or hamburgs 
may be depend ed upon. All of these 
produce eggs having clear, white shells; 
all are excellent rustlers and layers as 
well. With reasonable care they will not 
disappoint their owner. Since they are 
rustlers, they need a wide range and are 
much better suited to farm conditions, 
altho we often see small flocks of these 
breeds kept quite profitably on city lots; 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia. Mo. they must have room to scratch, however, 

= an, All biads Dhaiiieenaaen to their search for food seldom ceases from 
SS CHICK Chick book and full information | morning till night. The minorcas are the 

Our prices and quick delivery willsave | largest of the Mediterranean breeds, and 


Cee Builders for 


Over 18 Years, 


MILWAUKEE 
TIMER“ FORDS 


Sear craze $2.00 


SocretSendice 





Don’t lay up your car if your radi- 
ator leaks. Simply pour contents of a 
75¢ can of Radiator Neverleak into 
the water in your radiator. Guaran- 
teed to mend permanently all leaks 
anywhere in cooling system. And it 
cannot injure or clog the cooling 
system in any way. 

Left in the water, it adds years to the 
life of the radiator by preventing rust and 
scale from forming. 

There is a secret in eve 
Always at your service. 
eatisfaction guarantee 
money refunded. 

Write for free “Secret Ser- 
vice’ booklet 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 


a 5 rr wuss STREr' — 
a FF. 
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RADIATOR “a. 6. 
INEVERLEAK |» = 


Hake Your Own Fertilizer 


Small Cost with 


Wi LSON'S PHOSPHATE MILLS 


From i1to40 H.P. Also Bone 
Cutters, hand and power, 
for the poultrymen; grit and 
shell mills, farm feed mills, 
family grist mills, scrap 
cake mills. Send for our catalog. 
Wilson Bros., Box 14, Easton,Pa, 


QUALITY Chick Price Cut 
Wh., Br., Buff Leghorn 10c; Br. Rock lle; 
Wh. Rock, Reds, Wh. Wy., B. Orps., 12¢; 
Assrt. 9c; Assrt. large breeds, 10c. Catalog free. 


































ey —~- uu money. COMFORT HATCHERY, /the hamburgs are the smallest. The 
Sau BOX S, WINDSOR, MISSOURI. | English leghorns have the reputation of 
Tic cP 14 varieties. Best laying | being better layers than our American | 
HIX strains log free. | production. 
Booth Hatchery, ae SF, Clinton, Mo, Some markets demand 
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We will equip your farm ma. 
chines for Rose High Pressure 
Lubrication absolutely free. 2,000 
sets of Rose Fittings will be given 
away before Sept. 30. Write today 
for details, 

Your farm machines are wearing 
out 5 to 10 years before they should, 
Present oiling systems fail to lubri- 
cate. Grease cups supply only 1-20 
the grease needed. 

Rose High Pressure Lubrication 

is 100% sure. It forces grease un- 
der terrific pressure to all points 
that need it. 





PEARL 


BELT hil 


FARMERS! 0"s's°« 


Tells How Other Farmers Are 
ADDING PROFITS! 
By making every field a 0%. 
Drain! Ditech! Terrace! 
from washing. The low-priced MARTIN 
DITCHES and TERRACES 


Cuts new ditches—cleans old ones to 4 feet dee 
Open or tile and irrigation. All-steel adjustable, — - 
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ithe ds business. 10 Days 

Trial. Write for the facts today. 
OWENSBORO 

DITCHER & GRADER CO., ind. 


_ Box 429, Owensboro, Ky. 









FEEDING 
SECRETS 


eeding of Famous Poultrymen’ , 4 
truly remarkable book. Tells the secret of win- 
ter eggs: how to push the late pullets; how to 

raise brooder chicks; and Pn of other 





facts that will er profit from with 
Samay y Gacgeeee ies ery 
send you your copy today. &'C6 


Union Stock Yards, Dept. S, Chicago, tilinols 





ERRIS WHITE LEGHORNS yor rare. 
$589 fete ‘ <a 





nested 2) years Garentecd by worlds eget Fe po” 
Farms Eggs.chocks, pullets, bens, males CO Rodkodasitie: ora | 


GEO. B. FERRIS, 932 Manon GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 
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Rahe'’s 


brown such as are produced by the 
rocks, reds, wyandottes, orpingtons and 
such. These breeds are classed as ose 
utility, dual-purpose breeds and while, as 
a whole, they are not as heavy layers as 
the smaller breeds, there are many flocks 
with splendid egs records to their credit. 
They also have the advantage of producing 
fine fryers, roasters and ideal capons. The 
reds, rocks and wyandottes possess the 
rich, yellow skins, so popular in most 
markets, while the orpingtons are a white- 
skinned variety, but nevertheless are 
just as good a table fowl as the others. All 
of these lay fairly good numbers of large, 
uniform, brown-shelled eggs. pes 

It often occurs that the farmer living 
near a good market for dressed fowls 
selects a Eeoed which best fills this require- 
ment. If so he has only to choose between 
the games, dorkins, langshans, cochins and 
brahmas all of which, while requiring a 
longer time for maturing, produce superior 
heavy-weight dressed birds. Here one 
also fait both the yellow and white skins, 
and will need to select the color best 
suiting their market conditions. 

The brahmas and cornish games carry 
the rich, yellow skin, while the langshans 
and dorkings fill the demands for a fowl 
with white skin. However, when the 
production of dressed poultry is the main 
point to consider, it is well to remember 
that is is difficult to obtain an attractive 
product from birds having dark plumage 
and the extra work required scores much 
in favor of the white, or light-colored 
breeds. ' 

Local conditions should also receive 
some consideration in the selection of 
breeds. If the yards, buildings and runs 
are inclined to be low, and damp, do not 
choose a breed carrying heavy feathers on 
the feet, crested heads or other features 
having a tendency to hold dampness, 
which may bring on roup, colds, etc. If 
the winters are severe, it is always best to 
select a breed carrying a small comb, and 
wattles; the freezing of combs means de- 
creased egg production at the time when 
prices are best, as well as a dam 
appearance of the flock.—Mrs. L. J. Y. 


HENS NEED TESTING NOW 

A loss that would drive a man of only 
average courage out of the poultry busi- 
ness taught Horace H. Johnson, Howard 
county, i a lesson that he believes 
will insure the future prosperity of his 
poultry venture. ; 

Last spring he hatched 2,000 chicks 
from eggs laid by his flock. Before the 
end of two weeks 1,700 had died. A 
veterinarian pronounced the disease bac- 
illiary white diarrhea transmitted from 
the hen thru the egg to the chick. Mr. 
johnson at once had the agglutination 
test applied to the flock. The germ 
esponsible for the disease was found in 
250 of his 300 hens. 

In order to make sure the test told 
the truth the diseased and healthy hens 
were confined in separate jy Eggs 
from both pens were saved for hatching. 
From eggs taken from infected hens 48 
chicks were hatched and before two weeks 
were up 46 were dead. Seventy-seven 
living chicks hatched from the thy 
pens were still strong and healthy at the 
end of five weeks. Both groups of chicks 
were hatched in the same incubator at 
the same time, were kept in adjoini 
pens in the brooder house and recei 
the same care and quantity of feed. 

In order to make up for part of his 
losses Mr. Johnson bought 216 eggs from 
a neighbor’s flock which had been tested 
twice. From these eggs he secured 136 
chicks, that were all alive and thrifty at 
hve weeks of age. 

Experimental werk by the bureau of 
animal industry, United States depart- 

















Luck has nothing to do with 
SUCCESS. THOROUGH 
TRAINING is what COUNTS 


MOST. 
Start today to get a thor- 
ough training — a RAHE 


TRAINING. It takes only 8 
SHORT WEEKS by our 
PRACTICAL-JOB-METHOD 
to get this training. Then 
you can step right into a bi 

paying job in the unlimite 

Automobile Field. 

Insure your future now. 


J. H. McSWEENEY _ business 


September Only 


Remember this offer is good SEPTEMBER 
only. After October ist it will be too 
late. Because we want students to enroll 
in the early Autumn, we are practically 
making every student who enrolls now a 
present of $100. 


* 
Learn By Doing 

Our method of teaching is practical. You 
learn in the best equipped schools in the 
country under personal instruction of ex- 
perts by actual work on all various types 
of engines. You get a thorough know!l- 
edge of all parts of all motor cars, tractors 
and stationary engines. 


RAHE 4z22:* SCHOOLS 


Dept. 3010 


CINCINNATI, O. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Ninth & Walnut 4445 Grand Bivd. 








Complete 


Insure your tuture at ‘4-price 


£~  Toyou ambitiousmen 
‘ here is a worth-while 
opportunity—get out |, - 
of the poor paying job ic : 

with no future, into meme 

work where the big 
money ismade. The 
Rahe Auto & Tractor 
Schools, the first and 
largest in the world, 
make this real money- 
saving, income-in- 
creasing offer to you, earnin 
Previous experience in 
the auto and tractor 
unnecessary, 


Regular tuition price ‘ZOO — 
Now Cut To 


| “RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL, 





Auto OR Tra i n i ni g q 





7; 





“*BUCCESS—does not require 
unusual ability. It requires 
TRAINING— CONCENTRA- 
TION. Get into the tremen- 
dous Automotive Field—and 
WIN. Learn the ‘‘RAHE 
WAY.’’ There’s always BIG 
MONEY for the TRAINED 
MAN. RAHE training means 
MASTER INSTRUCTORS— 

with YOUR HANDS 
and NOT BOOKS 


A REAL JOB at REAL PAY 
is waiting for you. The 
‘*RAHE WAY’ pays. 

R. OC. CARMEIN 





We Get You A Job— FREE 
If you need work to help pay your living ex- 
penses while at school, our ) Ree mth De- 
partment will place you free of charge. 


Mail This Coupon Today 
We exect to turn men away from October to March. 
Mail the coupon now. Start on your way toa 
— job—a more comfortable home with more 
yleasure. 





Dept. 3010, [address school nearest you] 

Without any obligation send me al! in- 

formation about your limited offer. 
[Print name and address] | 


—_——— — — — 
4 
. 
5 
=} 
° 


(Rahe Schools have no facilities for Colored Studenta) 
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ment of agriculture, shows that egg 
yields and economical results can be se-/| 
red with a wheatless ration for chickens. | 





“Right there, when I joined The Fuller 


deeper in the rut. 





successful salesman. 


Brush Co.,was the turning point” -- 


writes O. C, Harrington, Jr.. now a Fuller Man at Indianapolis. 
‘‘I was born on a farm, and went back to it after nearly two years 
in the war. But war had developed a wonderful case of wanderlust 
in me, and I got a job as a mechanic. This lasted but five months 
and I cast about looking for something else, not knowing what 1 
wanted to do, or could do. 
ing. but upon finishing this there was no opening for me anywhere. 
I drifted from one thing to another, all the while getting deeper and 
‘ One day, I read a Fuller Brush 

this one you are reading now) but, being very self-conscious and 
with no selling experience, I did not feel that I could make a 
Then I learned that selling experience was 
not necessary, as every Fuller Man is given a thorough training in 
salesmanship. This decided me to join The Fuller Brush Company, 
which was the wisest thing I ever did. To-day, my earnings are 
more than double, and I am happy in my work b 


decided upon taking a course in draft- 


advt. (similar to 


ecause I am part 


of a Company that is rendering a real service.’ 


The same opportunity is open to YOU! 


If you have ambition, if you want to start a business of your own, right in your own 


country territory that you know so well, then this is your opportuni 


to become a success- 


ful salesman,—the best paying end of any business. (Read our full-page advt. elsewhere 
in this same issue). Write for booklet ‘‘Out of the Rut,’’ telling how hundreds of men 


found their way into positions that pay them many times what 


ey possibly could have 


earned in any other way. Like Harrington, they were ‘‘failures’’ until they became Fuller 
Men. Now they are among the world's highest paid salesmen. This book is sent free. 
But don’t wait for it. Get in touch at once with any one of the 230 Fuller Branch Offices 


for one nearest you, look in telephone book). Or address, The 
indsor 


Co., 1076 


Ave., Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton 













running gear. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 


or narrow tires. 
Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 60 Elm Street. Quincy, @. 


Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
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WIRE IN THE HENHOUSE 


I find wire a boon in the henhouse and | 
I now let it replace wood wherever pos- | 
sible. Wire is comparatively cheap and | 
easy to handle but its chief recommenda- | 
tion is that it offers the least possible 
harbor for mites 
To make a gang of roosts I proceed in 
this way: Have ready the wooden roost- 
slats that are to extend from back to 
front and not lengthwise as some roosts 
do. Securely fasten to the walls of the} 
house or to any desired support, four| 
number twelve galvanized wires in pairs, | 
leaving one end of these wires with con-| 
siderable extra length, as the insertion of 
the wood slats and the twisting of the| 
wire takes up considerable wire 
Give each pair of wires two or three 
turns, then insert a slat so that the wires | 
come an inch or more from each end of | 
the slat. Twist as before and place in | 
nother slat the desired distance from | 
| 
| 





the first roost. For leghorn hens I make 
the distance between roosts about eighteen | 
inches. Guy wires should run from the 
roosts to the roof at frequent intervals | 
to help support the weight since the roosts | 
hang entirely free from the walls except 
for the four wires with which we began | 
to build. The hens take kindly to these | 
roosts and they offer almost no cracks or 
crevices for the harboring of mites. 

Old nests may quickly be made almost | 
mite-proof by removing the wooden bot-| 
toms and substituting a strip of fine mesh 
chick wire in its place. No old nesting 
material ever remains in these nests. 
They do require new nesting material more 
often because the worn and broken 
straws constantly fall thru but the mites 
are deprived of a large apartment house. 

An old slat crate, often placed on the 
floor, is handy for holding fowls culled for 
killing and it is likewise a paradise for 
mites. A large, bottomless cover like an 
inverted box made from fine mesh chick 
wire is ideal for this purpose. When not 
needed for use, it can be hung up out of the 
way, outside the henhouse if necessary. 
When needed, just place it on the fioor and 
put the fowls in thru a trap door in the 
top. Make it high enough so that the 
fowls cannot crowd against the top and 
lift it. Such a crate is light and handy | 
and cannot harbor vermin.—L. D. 8. 


HOW HAESE FEEDS HENS 


Hens that lay well must be fed well, | 
thinks W. C. Haese, Grant county, Wis-| 
consin. Therefore, his mash hopvers are | 
ilways full and an abundance of fresh 
water stands within easy reach. 

The mash found to give best results is| 
made hy mixing four bags of standard | 
middlings, four bags of flour middlings, | 
100 pounds of ground corn and 100 pounds 
of tankage. Six pounds of charcoal to 
‘ach 300 pounds of feed is also added. | 
Corn, wheat and oats in equal parts are 
fed for seratch feed. Oystershell is always 
before the flock. 

Water is supplied in ten-gallon, wooden 
rennet or pickle kegs. The head is left | 
n the keg in case it originally held rennet 
ind a hole about an inch in diameter is 
bored thru it. Filling is accomplished 
with a small funnel. When full, the keg is 
quickly inverted over a pan about one 
and one-half inches deep and wide enough 
across to leave room for the hens to drink 
around the edge of the keg. A stick is 
placed in the pan under the keg so the 
water can run out. Such pans can be 
bought ready-made or any tinner can 
make them. If made so there is very much 
space between the barrel and the edge} 
of the pan, the hens will scratch dirt into | 
the water. The fountains are filled every |4 
morning and the water keeps cool even 
in the hottest weather. During warm 
weather 240 leghorn hens will drink 
twenty gallons of water a day. 

Last spring coccidiosus caused heavy 
ses among the young chickens until 
Mr. 
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Special Bargain Offers 


Good Until October 20th Only 


Here are some of the most liberal offers we have ever 
made. Bargain subscription rates and bargain offers of 
worthwhile rewards. These rewards are guaranteed to please 
you. They are first class in every respect. Money back if 
not satisfied. Each article is offered for a certain number 
of subscriptions to Successful Farming at our bargain rates 
which are good until October 20th only. It is important 
that you act at once. 

In your copy of this month’s issue of Successful Farming 
you will find an order blank containing room for several 
subscriptions. Read each offer carefully. Bargain subscrip- 
tion rates; 3 years for 50 cents; 6 years for $1. 


Aluminum Baking Pan 


This Aluminum Baking Pan is 
very popular. It is the right size 
for baking bread, fine for cake, 
and for cooking other things as 
well. It is seamless, has rounded 
corners, and is easy to clean, 


Our Offer: Aluminum Baking 
Pan given, postpaid, for two 3-year 
subscriptions at 50 cents each, 


Two-Blade Stag Handle Pocket Knife 


A Knife that will please 
everyone—fine appearing in 
every way. Has two blades 
of excellent quality steel, 
brass lined nickel bolsters, 
stag handle. 

Our Offer: Two-Blade 
Stag Handle Pocket Knife 
given, postpaid, for three 
3-year subscriptions at 50 
cents each 





Set of Six Teaspoons 


An attractive set of 
nickel silver spoons— 
will wear white all the 
way thru. Decoration is 
very pleasing. 

Our Offer: Set of six 
Teaspoons given, post- 
paid, for three 3-year 
subscriptions at 50 cents 
each. 


>. . 
Dandy Writing Set 

This Writing Set con- 
tains pencils for the 
whole family. It also 
contains one Heart 
Eraser, Pen Holder with 
steel pen; and Holder for 
short pencils—all neat- 
ly arranged in an at- 
tractive case. 

Our Offer: Dandy 
Writing Set given, post 
paid, for three 1-year 
subscriptions at 25 cents each; or one 1- year subscription at 
cents and one 38-year subscription at 50 cents. 


Purse and Bill Fold 


This Purse and Bill Fold looks like 
one of the old-time convenient coin 
purses. But in addition it hae a reg- 
ular compartment for  bills—works 
easily. Either compartmert can be 
opened without disturbing the other. 
Made of good purse leather. 

Our Offer: Purse and Bill Foldg 
given, postpaid, for three 3-year sub- 
scriptions at 50 cents each. 


Lever-Filling Fountain Pen 


This pen is made with a generous sized point 
of 14-karat gold. The holder ig made of good 
“grade Para rubber, hizhl vulcanized and 
polished, beautifully chased. It is a self-filler 
and has the new patent non-leakable safety 
cap, making it clean, quick and convenient— 
no mussing of fingers or clothes. This is a real 
pen—a dependable, satisfying pen, fully guaranteed for three years by the factory. Imper- 
fect pens will be remedied free of charge or replaced by an entirely new pen, 
Printed guarantee and instructions will be furnished with the pen. 

Our Offer: Lever-Filling Fountain Pen given, postpaid, for six 8-year subscrip- 
tions at 50 cents each; or three 6-year subscriptions at $1 each. 

A convenient order blank is enclosed with your copy of September Successful 
Farming. If you don't find the order blank, other paper will do. 


Be sure to send your order promptly while the bargain rates are still in effect. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


139 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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Now he gives two teaspoonfuls of salts to 
every 100 young chickens. Older birds 
get a stronger dose. This is a disease 
caused by a parasitic organism which 
grows with great ——y in the intestines 
of poultry. It is carried from flock to flock 
by pigeons and diseased birds. Once in- 
troduced, it spreads rapidly because large 
numbers of the ae are discharged 
in the droppings. Young chicks are most 
frequently attacked. The symptoms are 
dullaes, weakness, sleepiness, diarrhea 
and loss of weight. A fully feathered 
white wyandotte pullet that had di 
from the disease in the Haese flock, upon 
examination, was found to be almost 
without flesh on her breast. Her body 
was also very poor. 

Another remedy that has been found 
valuable is made by putting one-third 
teaspoonful of antetion in each gallon of 
drinking water. Permanganate of potash 
at the rate of one-fourth ounce to the gal- 
jon of water is also quite effective. 








Part of the Haese flock 


Lice are a minus quantity on this farm. 
All fowls are dipped in sodium fluoride 
whenever necessary and before going into 
winter quarters. Mites likewise get prompt | 
attention. The perches and dropping 





YOU NEED COLUMBIAS 


End all that fussing with faulty ignition by get- 
ting a Columbia Hot Shot Battery. Full delivery 
of power in its water-proof, moisture-proof, super- 
durable steel case. No mechanical complications 
to get out of order, or eat up money on repairs, 
The largest laboratory, devoted to dry cell 





boards are kept aepeeaey clean and 
are frequently painted with a commercial 
preparation containing cresol. 


FEED THE POULTS 

After the first five or six weeks, roosts 
should be supplied for the young turkeys. | 
Ordinarily if there are open trees or rail | 
fences in wooded spots, or other natural | 
protection, no especial pains need be taken | 
'o supply roosts. However, where there | 
wre high winds it is better to build the | 
roosts in a shed or next to the barn, or | 
inder trees where there is some protec- | 
ion. An excellent way to do this is to 
set the posts in the ground and lay poles | 
cross them at a height of from four to 
five feet. The evening feed should be 
given to the turkeys near this roosting 
‘lace just before dark. It may be neces- 
sary, at first, to drive them to the place, 
hut after a time they will come up every 
evening for their feed and will go to roost, 
vithout any extra bother. By handling 
the turkeys in this way, the chances of 
oss will be greatly reduced and this little 
first trouble will pay in returned dividends. 
During the summer when wide range is | 
available, little attention need be paid to 
the turkeys. Along about October or 
November, they will leave the brood | 
mother, the males ranging ordinarily by | 





themselves and the females in another | S*v*>« 


| 


group. About this time, it is usual to 
begin the fattening if the turkeys are in-| 
tended for the Thanksgiving trade. Along 
about October first, begin feeding a little 
corn night and morning. Do not feed 
enough that the turkeys will be perfectl 
satished. Feed just the quantity which 
will insure that they are kept a little hun- 
gry and that they will continue ranging 
and taking the exercise which is necessary 
for their health. Another object which is 
sometimes sought in feeding night and 
morning is the prevention of too wide 
ranging upon neighboring farms. It is 
not possible to successfully confine turkeys 
altogether. However, they may be kept 
1p until noon and in this way be prevented 
from ranging too widely. 








development, insures a uniformly high quality 
product for tractor and gas engine ignition. 
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Columbia 
atteries 
—they last longer 





Columbia Dry Batteries for 

kind of service are sold 

at electrical, hardware, and 
auto accessory 

eneral stores. Insist upon 

lumbia. 























Send for the International Catalog 


Our net price list. F 
bodies and 

cessories for 
Fords at Whole 
sale Prices. 








on bodies by 
buying direct 
from factery. 
F 

‘or Cord—ertens Ever 22728 S., Cegew to Consumer 
International Body Works, 914 W.Obio St. Dept. 2, mm. 





$50 to$100 aWeek 


—and much more is being made by many of our 4000 
nm demonstrating and calling 


AiR-GAGE Inner Tubes 


je. 
lance. Buiid a profitable and per- 
We give 


every tube 8 
manent business of y: 
exclusive territory. 


ata 
own. Experience not necessary. 
book explains all. 


In G ia. Eighty acres. 
Pecan Grove {7 Georgia. Eighty acres. 


gars old. A investment. 
you saw it advert 


n arm- 
ing you can depend on its being reliable. We 
take pains to find out and only publish such 
advertisements we feel safe in guaranteeing. 


Only*142 
Puts this WITTE 


(Magneto Equipped) 


On YOUR 





Place ’ 
For 90 Days FREE TRIAL 
Governor 


to 25 H- . 

Write for details of 
FREE—:: a free trial 
offer and wonderful, new, 

illustrated Engine Book. No obligation. Address 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

1613 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1613 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















The choice of the 
progressive farmer 


Farmers all over the country are realiz- 
ing more and more that a dependable 
radio receiving set is not a luxury and not 
1 ‘‘fad’’ but almost an actual necessity if 
they would keep abreast of the world. 


Andin the long winter evenings, stretched 
‘omfortably before a cheery fire, you can 
choose your own program—world-famous 
artists and the latest ‘‘jazz’’ hits enter- 
tain you at your command. 

To you folks on the farm, the new Thordarson 
Audio Frequency Transformer offers a means to 
greater pleasures. Powerful, far-reaching, scien- 
tifically and electrically perfect, it reduces the 
miles from ocean to ocean to fractions of a second. 

Send for Free Booklet 


Written by radio experts. Shows latest hook-ups 
und tells you how to improve the efficiency of 

sur set. It's yours for the asking. Write today. 
Ask for Booklet No.13 


PRICE, MOUNTED ONLY 


6 to l ratiotransformer . . . $4.50 
with Red Label) 
3 to lratiotransformer . . 4.00 


(with Blue Label) 
Sold by good dealers everywhere 


THORDARSON 





Huron and Kingsbury Streets, Chicago 
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Why K-B 
Braced Point 


Rings are 
The CURE for starter gear troubles 


There are very definite reasons why K-B 
Rings, once installed, put an end to Starter Gear 
roubles—even under the hardest daily service. 

First, there's the exclusive Braced Point construc- 
on. Then the fact that K-B Rings are made of torged 
teel, accurately machined to .005 of an inch. The 
eeth are cut, not cast. It takes only an hour to install 
\-B Rings on the fly wheel—at a less cost than a new 
y wheel —yet they deliver permanent satisfaction 
nce they are in. Try K-B Rings next time and learn the 
lifference. If your dealer can't supply you—write us- 


KIRK-BARBER COMPANY 


2539 Calumet Avenue Chicago, IL 





Stop Shoveling 


Dependable Hoist makes 
dump body out of any old 
or new Ford truck chassis; 
easily attached; costa little; 
write for price 


DEPENDABLE MANUPACTURING Company 
810 E. Main Street reator, 








HOW I FEED PULLETS 


For the morning feed I give four quarts 


of oats for ninety-five pullets. At noon 
they get what wet mash they can clean 
up in ten minutes, about eight quarts. 
In the evening at 6:30 under artificial 
light, I feed eight quarts of oats and twelve 
quarts of ear corn. All grain is scattered 
in deep litter. 

My mash consists of 100 pounds each 
of ground oats, bran, corn, and shorts; 
50 pounds meat scraps, 10 pounds oilmeal 
and 5 pounds salt. Lately I have cut down 
some on meat scraps as I have had plenty 
of skimmilk to feed. I have the above 
mash dry and oystershell and grit before 
the hens at all times. For green feed, I 
give potato parings, cabbage and alfalfa 
leaves. 

If anyone asks me which breed of 
chickens I like best, I say buff orpingtons 
every time. I have raised them for five 
years and I know from my accounts that 
they are a financial success They are 
splendid winter layers and bring a good 
price for meat as well.—Mrs. R. M., Wis. 


SELF-FEEDERS FOR HENS 


I keep white leghorn hens and have 
been breeding for egg production for 
five years. I used to feed what they would 
clean up on the ground morning and eve- 
ning as they were on free range. One 
winter, however, the hens took no interest 
in what I was throwing out to them and I 
could find no reason for sometime until I 
discovered that by going under a manger 
in the stable they had access to unlimited 
quantities of grain from three bins which 
were leaking. I had been puzzled at their 
indifference to feed because they were 
laying like mad and eggs were eighty-five 
cents a dozen. 

Thereupon I contrived a lot of self- 
feeders out of old boxes. Oats, barley 
oatmeal, bran or any other kind of grain 
can get is there before them all the time. 
The only difference I make is that in the 
winter, in order to keep them exercising 
I scatter one handful to five hens each of 
cracked corn and wheat in a deep litter, 
as this seems to be their favorite food and 
they will dig deep for it. In the summer 
wheat is kept in the hopper as the hens are 
far afield and busy a good deal of the time. 
I cannot ship in meatscrap as there is little 
demand for it in this section and I cannot 
stand the expense of the manufactured 
meat ration, so I feed every bone or bacon 
rind to the chickens. I have bought the 
cheapest cuts of meat at the butcher for 
eight cents a pound at times and find it 
pays. A pound per day to a hundred hens 
is my rule. 

A writer in Successful Farming sug- 
gests that withholding water from the hens 
will induce them to drink more milk and 
thereby secure animal food from a cheap 
source on every farm. Just casually I rise 
to remark that this man has never been in 
a country where good drinking water is 
unavailable. I have been, and having to 
drink water that has been “‘doped up” 
with lemons or some other taste killer, I 
know one does suffer for a drink of just 
water. It may be just a mental state and 
maybe the hen isn’t subject to mental 
states; but my way of feeding sour milk 
is to feed a couple of pounds of curd eve 
day to a hundred hens, and keep sour mil 
before them all the time. In fact, the 
adoption of that system alone increased 
my-egg yield at least twenty percent, and 
I have fed it to the exclusion of other ani- 
mal foods with more than satisfactory 
results. For growing chickens it is unex- 
celled as I have proved by experience, for 
there have been times when it was neces- 





| the chickens did without. 


sary to feed the milk to pigs or calves and 
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Abhers of 
THE WORLD'S HIGHEST GRADE IGNITION 
STARTING AND LIGHTING 


TYPE LA 


POR THE 


FORD 


Atwater Kent Ig- 
nition Type LA is 
scientifically de- 
signed to develop 
the highest effi- 
ciency of the Ford 
motor. It is made 
with the same precision 
observed in the manufacture 
of electric equipment for 
the more expensive cars. 
Price, including 


cables and futings, $1 () 80 


Atwater Kent Mrc. Company 


> 4948 Stenton Ave., ParLapetrnta y a 
— Sy 
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Every trapper knows that with \ 
ordinary traps one-third of his 
catches ‘‘wring-off.’’ You can 

} hold them all with 


Two sets of jaws y 
the leg and over body. They do 
not have to be set to drown and there 
is no spring breakage. 
Sent direct if your dealer does 
not sell them. 65c each in less 
than dozen lots, or $7.00 a dozen 
in dozen lots or over, prepaid, 
Write for FREE folder. 


ip the i b 
ee animal 








A Postcard brings you FREE New 
Trappers’ Treasure Books complete 
with Traps and Trapping Supplies at 
BIG SAVINGS —New Trapping 
Secrets, How to Grade, Game ws 
and loads of other useful information 


ALL FREE. Write at once. 








TRON FENCE FOR EVERY 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Consies on request 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. 


The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co-, Inc. e 
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This issue is full of suggestions which will be 
greatly to your advantage in buying new 
equipment and other farm merchandise. 
Onr guarantee is your protection against 
unscrupulous or fraudulent advertisements. 




























Speaking again from experience it cer- 
tainly pays to consider the individual 
taste of each hen and to know the chicken 
range as a cattle man knows the condition 
of his cow range. 

Verily, I am prone to humor the biddies 
so long as I know they take exercise. This 
last summer while feeding a pen of rabbits 
with alfalfa and sweet. clover, I was 
attacked by a number of hens who greedily 
gathered up the leaves that fell to the 
ground. Now those hens had only to 
walk fifty yards to that very feed which 
grew in abundance. Why didn’t they? 
The only solution to the problem was that 
they were so busy catching bugs and 
scratching for worms that they entirely 
neglected to eat whatever green feed they 
needed, altho I have seen them eating the 
tender sprigs of wild sage that grows about. 
Anyhow I took my cue and ever since have 
brought to the trees where they rest in 
the heat of the day probably a gallon of 
chopped alfalfa and sweet clover and 
green oats. 

Did it pay? Judge for yourself. I have 
fifty-seven hens. In July seven of them 
were setting or had chickens. Six I have 
spotted as poor layers. In July I got 
seventy-five dozen eggs and two, andin 
August seventy-six and a half-dozen. I 
figure I have only forty-four real layers. It 
it now nearing the middle of September 
and the egg yield is holding up remark- 
ably, tho I am a little short of milk and 
meat, due partly to a hundred young 
chickens. 

This brings up another argument in 
favor of self-feeders. I set only ten hens 
during July and August. Being leghorns, 
no hen had more than twelve eggs, but I 
got very nearly a hundred percent hatch 
and alf were unusually strong, thrifty 
chickens. I ascribe it to allowing the hens 
to eat whatever they want, for never be- 
fore has my success been equal to that of 
the past year and I have been interested 
in chickens for may years. 

Someone has suggested that this system 
would not pay with chickens of the hea 
breeds. Here again is a-test I applied. 
Once I raised plymouth rocks and not 
having then learned the science of culling, 
I had in my cull pen a rose comb ply- 
mouth rock hen past two years old. An 
egg a day in that cull pen me to trap 
the producer. This hen is now past six 
years old, big and fat as becomes her years. 
But she lays three or four eggs a week the 
year thru taking August off every year to 
raise a family and the month of September 
and part of October to molt. I kept her 
as a curiosity and shall keep her so long as 
she lives. She runs with the leghorns. 
Reading of other aged hens which are still 
laying I expect to have one myself if 
ae happens to “Grey Hen.”—R. D. 


MARK THE EARLY LAYERS 


In every flock some pullets will mature 
quickly and begin laying before the others. 
We mark our early layers as it is ten 
chances to one they will prove the most 
persistent layers as well. The early layers 
will breed stock that has the same char- 
acteristic to a certain extent and continued 
selection will tend to bring the whole flock 
to better winter production. 

Breeders should not be selected entirely 
for production or early laying, however, 
for weight and standard qualifications 
should never be ignored. Standard bred 
hens will lay as well as those carelessly 
bred as to standard qualities and in the 
showroom or where the flock is seen by 
the publie, the effect is much better. I saw 
a flock of buff orpingtons the other day 
in which all the young stock was such an 
even buff that it was a real pleasure to 
look at it. Good breeding alone can keep 
white or black out of the wings and tails 
or red from the over color of the pure buff 
breeds.—L. H. C., Kans. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 


BATTERI 


A good battery 


at the price you want to pay 


There is a full-quality Westinghouse 
Battery for every car and purse—and a 
factory-backed Westinghouse Battery Ser- 
vice Station near you to see that it is kept 


in highest serviceable condition. 


For eighteen months after you buy an 
Oversize Westinghouse Standard Battery 
you are insured satisfaction at no cost to 
you for repairs. On the more moderately 
priced Westinghouse Special and the still 


lower priced Wubco Special the 


periods are proportionately less. 
WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO. 


Swissvale, Pa. 
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Westinghouse 
Farm Light 
Batteries 

You cannot equip yous 
lighting plant with @ 
more efficient set of 
batteries than West- 
inghouse. Rugged 
construction — heavy 
rids, sturdy jars, 
eep-grooved separa- 
tors—and large ca- 
pacity, all help to 
assure long battery 
life and dependable 
ormance, 


guarantee 











pre My Engine Does theWorks/ 


AS 


The regular power jobs 
on your farm probably 
vary from about 1% to 6 
H. P. Yet there's no 


Read the Amazing Facts About 
This Wonderful Farm Engine 


saw sheller, small silo filler, 
concrete mixer, spray rig, 
etc., and does every job 
easily andcheaply. N v 





wards and I ran it for him 


using a 4H. P. at 





that would have 
every feature the 
farmer wanted 
and none he did- 
n't want. It has 
now been on the 
market six years. 
Thousands of sat- 
isfied users tell 
me I’ve succeed- 
ed. I'm proud to 
have this engine 
bear my name.” 


~A. Y. Edwards 
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EDWARDS. 
FARM 
ENGINE 


: need to havetwo or more easy to move 
“T set out to build engines for these jobs. 
@ farm engine Today you can get six Bu 


engines in one. You can 
get an engine that will 
defiver 1% H. P.for the 
little jobs, 6 H. P. for the 
avy work, or any de- 
sired power in between. 
You can change power as 
you change jobs—change 
power instantly. And you 
high and 


will get 
coet at all powers. 


No Other Engine 
on Like It 


There is no other farm i 


the Edwards. 
It pumps, 
washes, 
churns, 


engine like 



















engine can do this. RL is 


without fastening down. 
rns li 





or 
Smooth running. No vi- 
bration. Safe—no crank- 
ing. Safety fly-wheel and 
all moving parts enclosed. 
Anyone can operate it. 


What Users Say 
Fred Dunderi, Strath- 
cona, Minn., says: “I cer- 
tainly like my Edwards 
- Runs an 8-inch 

burr mill full capacity. 
Has plenty of power and 
then some. It certainly 
works fine. I like its vary- 
ng speed and power and 
its light weight, it is so 
easy to move from job to 
job. Best and handiest en- 
gine I have ever seen or 
used and wouldn't part 
with mine at any price if 
I couldn't get another one 
and I wouldn't go back to 


, the old-fashioned heavy 


type engine to use as a gift. 
The Edwards does all the 
company claims for it. 
“One of my neighbors 
was looking over my Ed- 


set but at times needs 6 H. P. 


so this would be the very 
engine he wants." 


A.C. Lukehart, Dayt 
Pa., says: “ 


would not trade it for any 
other kind of engine that 
I know of as it is so handy 
to move from one job to 
an company 
been fair and square 

to deal with.” 


Free Trial Offer 
Now—I know I am 
some extraordi- 

nary claims for my engine, 
I want to prove them to 
i want 


Don’ 
Don't send me an order. 
Just write your name and 
address on the coupon be- 
low and I'll send you com- 
plete informatior about 
the Edwards, together with 
my straightforward, un- 
conditional free trial offer, 
~— will not be obligated 

any way. 
~A. Y. Edwards 


EDWARDS MOTOR CO., 149 Main St., Springfield, O. 


free trial offer. 
Name 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


EDWARDS MOTOR CO, 

149 Main St., Springfield, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation, send me complete 
description_of your engine, also details of yous 




















“aera Wweek 


Positions like this are waiting for men who can fill 
them. And bigger jobs ahead. Automobile service- 
Stations everywhere need high grade trained men. They 
Want men who are not only good mechanics, but who 
know shop management, repair methods, elec- 


trical work. Get this knowledge in a three months 
complete course at the Michigan State Automobile 
School, in Detroit the Auto Center. 

I can make you a big money man, whether 
you are now a mechanic or not. Are you mechani- 
eally inclined? ‘Then you can succeed in this business. 
Not necessarily as a mechanic, but asa business man, 
with a foundation of mechanical! training. The oppor- 
tunity is simply unlimited. Over 13 million cars run- 
ning. 400,000 were made in one month. The service 
business Is enormous. 

Write to me today for full information. I can fit you 
for a good position, or to run a business of your own, as 
I have thousands of others. Write right now. 

A. G. ZELLER, President 
Michigan State Automobile School 
(Endorsed by the Automobile Industry) 


Box 809, 3729 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








Most stupendous values ever 
offered. Same quality costs $30.00 
elsewhere. All sizes and all styles 
‘ i} cost the same— No extra onerece, 

/ | We delivery. Money back if 
we fail to please you. 
SAMPLES FREE 4 72+!<+: 
brings you 
assortment of cloth samples, self Pp 


charts and style book. e@ all wool serges an 
worsteds, al] latest colors and patterns included. 


Your Suit Won’t Cost You a Cent 


If you have a few spare hours to show and adver- 
tise our emaning Serosins, r own suit won't 
costacent. This is a wonderful chance for agents 
to make $10.00 to $50.00 a week for all or spare 
time. Everybody buys. Our low prices are irresist- 
ible. A postcard today with your name and address 
brings our Samples without delay — Addre-= 


CHICAGO TAILORS ASS’N, Dept. 396, Chicago 


SENT FOR# 


An astounding watch offer—highest 
quality, 21 Jewel, extra thin model, 


STUDEBAKER 
SThe Insured Watch 
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ments. The famous Studebak er—direct 
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STUDEBAKER WATCH CO., Dept.409 


WANT FARMS Cash Buyers want farms 
Will deal with o ere only. 
. AMcNO ° Wilkinson Bidg..Omaha, Neb. 
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STICK TO ONE BREED 

“T ean see no worthwhile excuse for 
changing from one breed of poultry to 
another every few years,” says Orlando 
Sheneman of Ohio. Years of careful se- 
lection and breeding have made his flock 
of barred rocks one of the best-bred in 
his immediate section. I like his line of 
reasoning since no breeder of poultry or 
any other stock ever reached any degree, 
of success by continually changing from 
one breed to another. 

It takes a few years to get a real start 
and if at the end of several years we dis- 
pose of our flock and take up with some 
other breed, we must do all our work over 
again. This means much time I 
Mr. Sheneman uses common sense 
when he says: ‘“‘Instead of changing breeds 
continually, let’s continue improving the 
breed we have.” Too many posicy 
ventures are failures because those bac 
of them fail to realize that a “rolling 
stone gathers no moss.” —W. E. F., Ohio. 


HAVE PLENTY OF ROOSTS 


Be sure the poultry house has roosts 
for all the fowls, and that they all use 
them. When hens huddle together on 
the floor, some of them are likely to be- 
come overheated. Going out on the cold 
ground in the morning, in the cooler 
parts of the year, they chill. Whereupon 
the poultryman has an epidemic of colds 
or roup in his flock that takes more of 
his attention than providing the necessary 
roosts.—F. M. C., Kans. 





FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 10 


and state taxes is one which must in- 
evitably come to the fore in the months 
to come. 

At the same time they point out that 
in the general attacks on federal taxes 
the people often forget that the princi- 
yal part of the burden is by reason of 
ocal and state taxes. Secretary Wal- 
lace in a recent report said: 

“Between 80 and 90 percent (the per- 
centage varying in different sections) of 
the taxes paid by the farmer is for ex- 
pense within the county. Nevertheless 
the increase in taxes is proving to be 
one of the most frequent subjects of 
complaint by farmers and during the 
next few years the question of taxation 
will evidently receive considerable at- 
tention from thoughtful farmers.” 

A census of the department of com- 
merce shows that western states have 
been adding to their taxes by leaps and 
bounds. For example, the Michigan per 
capita cost of government was on June 
30, 1922, $24.07 as against $5.66 per 
capita for 1914. Wyoming had for 1922 
a per capita state tax of $24.27 as against 
7.40 in 1914. This is out of all propor- 
tion to increases in eastern states. 

A committee of the treasury depart- 
ment is at the work making a survey of 
the tax laws—with the idea of having 
available some information in the event 
that congress takes up the question of 
federal tax reduction. Among the pos- 
sibilities being canvassed is that of a 
reduction of one percent in the normal 
rate on incomes below $4,000 and a 
similar reduction in incomes over $4,000. 
A cut of one percent in both would re- 
duce treasury receipts by something like 
$155,000,000. It is interesting in this 
connection to note that the returns for 
1921 show that less than eight percent 
of the taxes paid more than eighty-seven 
percent of the total income. 
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TOOLS 


HEY are sturdy—de- 

signed for hard work 
and long wear. They make 
hard jobs easy. With them 
you can do many repair 
jobs yourself that you 
would otherwise pay to 
have done. 

There is a ‘Red Devil’’ 
for every purpose 

eee ats Hack Saw Blades ' 


Glass Cutters Hack Saw Frames. 
Trew 


n 
Weoadhes = Punches 
and many others 
“Red Devil” Tools can be pur- 
chased at every reliable hard- 
ware store—or if not in stock, 
your dealer can get them for yon. 


The ‘' Red Devil” 
handy Farm Tool 
Booklet will help you 
select the tools best 
suited for your pare 


Red Devil 
TOOLS 
the ; 
ticular 


on 
FARM } jor is—its free. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc, 
Manufacturers of “ Red Devti" Tools 
Dept. SF, 261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
ee Dee Ge ward “Jes allen the 
tinecl" Made tm 40 styles.” No. O24 shown 


Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 








Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Corpora- 
tion announces the perfection of a remark 
able device which has enabled thousands 

deaf persons to hear as well as ever, The 
makers of this wonderful device say it is too 
much to expect you to believe this, so they 


are going to give you a chance to t it at 
home. hey offer to send it by prepaid par- 
cel post on a ten-day free trial. hey do not 


send it C. O. D.—they require no deposit— 
there is no obligation. They send it entirely 
at their own expense and risk. They are 
making this extraordinary offer well knowles 
that the magic of this little instrument wi 
so amaze and delight the user that the chances 
of its being returned are very slight. Thou- 
sands have already accepted this offer and 
report most gratifying results. There's no 
longer any need that you should endure the 
mental and physical strain which comes from 
a constant effort to hear. Now you can min- 
gle with your friends without that feeling 
of sensitiveness from which all deaf persons 
suffer. Now you can take your place in the 
social and business world to which your 
talents entitle you and from which your 
affliction has, in a measure, excluded you. 
Just send your name and address to the 
Lg Products Corporation, 1358 Cand- 
ler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., New York, for 
descriptive literature and request blank. 


HUNTERS — TRAPPERS DO LOVERS 
£3 Big ay Magazine FREE. Liny § 


; Successful farmers like Successful Farming. 











A COUNTY AGENT CONFESSES 
Continued from page 15 

more effective. Among other things they 
changed my title. They now call me 
County Agent. An improvement. But 
even now it is necessary to explain to some 
of my friends that I am not selling bluing, 
flat irons, or aluminum ware, but act as 
the farmers’ agent in bringing them in- 
formation that will help them be more 
successful in their business of farming. 

In this connection I have found that 
when people do not understand a proposi- 
tion they are generally against it. Just the 
other day I was a guest at a farmer’s 
picnic and at the dinner taBle was seated 
opposite a man who had been described to 
me as being bitterly opposed to all county 
agents. I was told that he had said he 
would never speak to a man holding such a 
position. To my surprise this man not 
only proved a pleasant companion but also 
indicated his desire for information about 
what was being done for the farmers in 
the county. I am sure he was interested 
in what I told himand that he willeontinue 
to keep in touch with the work that is 
being carried on in the county. Which 
goes to show that with the proper contact 
a great deal of misunderstanding will 
disappear. 

Then, there is the fellow who is “too 
busy” to take part in any community 
activity even if it is dollars in his pockets 
to do so. I called up one of these fellows 
recently in connection with the tubercu- 
losis eradication campaign in progress in 
his precinct at that time. I told him that 
the federal inspector would be on his place 
to test his cattle the next morning. He 
told me he was busy husking corn and did 
not want to be bothered with the test just 
then. Wouldn’t the tester test his cows 
next week? Naturally work of this kind 
moves from one community to another 
and must be conducted on schedule. This 
fellow was so busy looking after the pennies 
that he lost sight of the dollars. It cost 
him $34 to get his cattle tested privately 
when he could have had them taken care 
of at the proper time without any 
charge. 

But when John comes into the office and 
tells you how he appreciates the good work 
you have done for his boy in getting him 
to join the pig club; how the boy became 
interested in livestock after he took the 
judging trips, and he adds with sincerity 
that you are responsible for keeping the 
boy on the farm and have opened up m 
the boy’s mind the possibilities of a suc- 
cessful career—you feel a lump rise in your 
throat that makes speech difficult. And 
then Joe gets up in the annual meeting 
and states to the two hundred farmers 
present that the county agent organization 
made him $15,000 in the eight years of 
service more than he wouid have had if the 
county had been without one, explaining 
that kanred wheat, balanced rations from 
cheaper feeds, and the saving of his hogs 
from cholera, meant that additional profit 
to him. 

Then, some day you pick up a state 
paper and see your county mentioned as 
the livestock center of the west, and the 
paper states that the activity of the breed- 
ers’ association has been responsible for 
the recognition it has justly received. And 
they say that the organized activities of 
the farmers have made possible the promo- 
tion of better livestock which has meant 
return of thousands of dollars in the com- 
munity. All this is compensation for the 
past. efforts and an incentive for addi- 
tional activity. 

Allowing for all the bumps and aggra- 
vating situations that come to all of us I 
am ready to confess that as a group there 
is less of selfishness and more of hospitality 
and friendship to be found among the 
farm folks than any other class. And as 
a county agent for eight years in the same 
county working with such folks there 
comes a full measure of good will and last- 
ing friendship. 
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Engine More 
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ical—to equip your tractor, truck and 
2. Trucks stationary engines with the Bosch High 
0 dete Tension Magneto. 
It needs no battery—uses no coils—and 
4. Farm Engines has no complicated make-and-break 
mechanism. It is a self-contained igni 
5. Lighting Plants tion unit that needs practically m 
5. Pow Pei tention, and always insures MAXiN 
power, longest wear and efficient serv 
7. Sprayers Don’t take chances with poor ignit 
A single tractor tie-up, or engine bx 
8. Road Machinery down—coming at a busy time—ma 
lay important work and neces 
9. Busses pensive repairs. 
There’s a Bosch Magneto for every 
10. Motorcycles of gasoline engine—insist on Bosc! 
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700 Service Stations--Service Everywhere 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
The World’s Largest Producer of Magnetos 


Main Office and Works—Springfield, Mass 






. All Gas Engines 





Branches: 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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dmerican Fence 


SUMO INMO@letalrlMrteeMmetotiii 


HE only way to measure Fence cost is 

by years of service. American Fence 
lasts longer. More pounds of steel, long 
life galvanizing, better construction. 


It protects your property in the best pos- 
sible way—at the least possible yearly ex- 
pense. 

Quick delivery from your local dealer on 
American Fence and Steel Fence Posts. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
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Before invention for free blank Booklet free. hest references 
form “"hvidenc’ of Conception’ tebe ok ‘end witnessed. Best results. Promptness —- 
LANCASTER & ALLWINE Watson EK. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F.At. , Washington, DC. 








Originators of the form ‘‘Evidence of Conception” 
Buitding 
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Warm-Air 


Why put up two or three stoves 
every Fall—then go through the 
muss and bother of taking them 
down again in the Spring? 

Why not put a Sunbeam Pipe- 
less Furnace in your cellar? Once 
installed it’s there for good—a 
warm-air heating system that will 
heat not just one room.or two or 
three, but the whole house—and 
do it better and at a Jower cost. 


Better Heat and More Of It 

More heat and a better kind of 
heat—fresh, warm air, properly 
moistened, constantly circulating 
warmth and comfort upstairs and 
down. That’s warm-air heating. 


Pipeless Heating is Quick- 
Action Heating 

Sunbeam Pipeless Heating is 
quick-action heating. For there’s 
nothing to heat but the air. You 
start a fire of coal or wood in the 
Sunbeam Pipeless Furnace and in 
a very few moments fresh, warm 


THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 
Boston Atlanta Cleveland Chicago 


Of Interest to Dealers: We welcome correspondence with 
established dealers who are seeking an opportunity to render 
a better, broader heating service and to build a permanent, 
growing business. The Sunbeam Proposition Book gives 
our complete dealer plan in detail. Write for a copy. 


Ri ~ Tee 








Go Through This Twice a Year? 


ting Ends It 


air is flowing directly and quickly 
into every room. 
A Warm House—A Cool Cellar 
While the Sunbeam is flooding 
the whole house with warmth it 
keeps your cellar cool—an ideal 
storage place for fruits and vege- 
tables. 


Space Saved All Over the House 

And the space taken up by your 
stoves—that’s all saved—all put 
to better use—when your home is 
warm-air heated. You are free to 
arrange your furniture just as you 
want it. 


Get the Whole Sunbeam Story 

Surely these are real advan- 
tages. Surely it will be worth your 
while to get the whole story of 
Sunbeam Warm-Air Heating. 
Write today for our new booklet, 
“June Weather Made to Order.” 
We'll gladly send a copy if you'll 
ask for it. 


Denver San Francisco 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letters and Com 
favorable and unfavorable. 


see with thease © or with us. We will 
many reasonabie letters as our space 





BLAMES NEWSPAPERS 


I think the reduced rates on your paper would be 
the plans Bias to do as ye will _ to quit 


taking all papers if "t a price for 
their products y soon. ies & colies sur 
duced on the farm except at a loss, as t is 
going down and mill are going up. The 


products 
worst detriment to the farmer is newspapers 
publishing weet oe S35 we will have, but 
at harvest time the ort about one-half. 
But the prices have gone peng on the prediction of 
a large crop, therefore ers are holding 
the sack without as ony Dette bottom.—N. T., 


WANTS S ADVERTISING INDEX 
Veo wo taht chen ves cay 0 i herd tame 
on the farmer, but I find that your paper pays 
to" advertising. values, Keeping the” standard, re 
to advertising v . keeping the standard, re- 
liable articles always in sight of its readers and 
> many a dollar he would otherwise be gouged 
of by money-grabbing dealers. I take several 
or papers, but when I want to find an —e 
tisement of some certain article quickly, I get 


8. F. But I notice the last issue does not have 
the index to ys a May I suggest in 
my humble way that it be placed on the first 


e again, as well as the index to reading matter? 
> ves ene a minute to a hurrying farmer if 
he can find the artiele he is looking for in the 
index instead of turning thru the entire paper, 
or "3. or nm of them, before be finds it.— 
E. . 


DON’T OVERLOOK KIDDIES 


It may interest you to know I was not going to 
renew, but my daughter Helen, 13 years old, said 
she preferred your paper to the Farm Journal, so 
if | was to give up either one be sure to have 8. F.; 
so, don’t overlook the “‘kiddies’ in your paper, for 
this one obtained this renewal.—E. E. T. 


A HAPPY HOME 


Just got up to cover up the children. Five of 
them have the measles at once. My eyes fell on 
your letter and I thought if you were worried as 
much over your subscribers as I am over the 
children, I would relieve your mind for once. 

Yes, I like your paper; we all do. Can't get 
along without it. It’s just a case of sickness and 
neglect for not writing you sooner. 

We are raising chickens and garden sass to sell. 
But say, I have two acres of sweet corn that with- 
stood the killing frost May 5th but is alive with 
chinch bugs. Did you ever hear of such a thing 
this time of year? This is on alfalfa sod ground; 
no wheat or oats within two miles of it. I can't 
account for it as I have lived here five years and 
this is the first chinch bug I have seen in that time. 
I finished planting twenty-five acres of kafir for 
~ ken feed today. I hope they don't bother 
this. 

Some people think measles don’t amount to 
much but if they all have it like my children do, 
they will change their minds. I have heard people 
talk about their 34 kids and did not know 
what they meant, but I do now. If my wife was 
not the best nurse on earth as well as a good house- 
wife, I would have gone under by this time and 
lost some of my children, but the good Lord has 
seen us thru again. 

Say, what is wrong with the men in the sone 
It seems here that every time a man strikes oil 
and gets rich he wants to change wives. Gets a 
wife and goes broke in about 


divorce, a youn 
two years. I ha¥e been married nineteen years 
and am ectly contented with one wife and 
love her better every day. We have raised five 
children, four boys, one girl, lost two. We co- 
operate and get along fine. Haven't got rich yet, 
but expect to next year.—J. F., Kans. 
ONE WHO KNOWS 
I have been a silent reader of your a long 


time. I have often thought I would write my views 
on prohibition when I where some one is = 
ing to defend it. But today my eye caught t 
hea “What Is font If you will turn to 
James 1., verse 27, it will tel? you. e whole book 
of Seah te an ipa oo-tom, ales ans. If 
people would try to live just as di in these 
books how y we would all 

I have seen lots of trouble. I = man 
who had taken the whiskey cure. In six months he 
returned to it. I sta by him eighteen years, 
mothered seven children, was abused, starved, 


went in rags, and so forth: ~~ one knows what it 
means to a 's wife. And say it 
interferes with our to have bee Aer At 


Whiskey is liberty to the man brute who comes 
home to beat and abuse his wife who thru love of 


her stands it as long as possible. She has 
the liberty of staying at home for want ‘of clothes 
for herself and children. 


Now since prohibition is putting down drink that 


same man (a useful citizen) has been sober for two | 





Several 
others in town, once sots, are sober now. How 
can any man of sound mind want saloons or whiskey 
again? Why, when I buried one of my babies and 
not able to be out of bed, I had to sell my only cow 
to buy a casket. The father got the money, picked 
a cheap, cracked glass casket, bought a coat for 
, and got whiskey with the rest and was 
drunk at the osu That was whiskey! I cared 
for his dear old mother at my home for two years. 
Tho she was an irvalid I had to protect her from 
his abuse. He would not help care for her. He 
sigs & So been co hep tesa heenins & 
I had to call him when she was dying. 
got whiskey and was drunk at her funeral. 
went’ 29° $0 Gp wilt Sho 2008 So Ler Cuneenh e 
wondered = dy Bene not, when he knew I had 
not one thing to oes, hat, dress — nothing. 
ded a made him leave by using the law, as the 
we live on is mine, bought in phe ame 
by me — ae yet for. I had one child killed, 
sickness and three ital bills. I am not 

but I must work. I can’t beg. I thank God daily 
that tho I think I can do no more I am given due 
I am in the fifties and if I only a 

— paid out I would be so proud. Thru all th 
have found few who are spoken of in James i i. ; 
pny Still is a dear old life tome. I have 
raised four, grand fine children. One I pi in 
God’s care to save, yet. my heart out to the 
homeless. I want to raise a boy. Can you inquire 
babi columns where a boy of parentage and 
ts wants a good mother? Any age over five 
ears preferred. I live on a small farm. I would 
give him some animal! for his own as I do my own 
He must be honest, truthful, clean and 
obedient. I want to educate him. All mine teach 
except my baby, and it is still in school. That is 
all I could ever give him. That is all he needs. I 
— my own to work to help get thru and they 

good.—Subscriber. 


NOT TOO OLD TO LEARN 


S. F. has been a welcome friend in our farm home 
for a good many years, and as the silver threads are 
beginning to weave among the gold, we still learn a 
good many things from your splendid farm paper. 
As I nicked up the June number this morning and 
thought I would glance over ite es once more, 
my eyes were not too dim to read a few comments 
om page seventy-two and I want to leave a little 
verse for the college student. As he is not a numb- 
skull he will at a glance hang it up in his storage 
bat ttery: 

How little after all we know 

Of what is good or ill; 

ew is moving on so slow, 

It often seems quite still. 

Men active in religious life 

Have tried to keep me straight, 
And still the world is rent with strife 

And nations torn with hate. 

A thousand years the wisest men 

Have told us what and how; 

These wise men knew but little then— 

They know but little now.” 

E. K., Nebr. 


CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 

I notice you are for consolidated schools and 
I fear you have not looked into this question from 

ll angles as you mention. I have had experience 
in the matter; live in a consolidated district and 
two of my small children attend said school. 

First, why did we consolidate? Because the 
vi four miles away had too many votes for 
the farmers. This village got tired of carrying 
their school tax burden, so ided to compel the 
farmers to carry the most of it. Was this in the 
interest of education or our children? Not on 
your life; it’s all in the interest of the town tax 
payer and the educators. Where do the educators 
come in? They can walk dry shod to school and 
the women ucators can keep their rooms at 
80 or 85 degrees of heat which it seems is necessary 
when they wear only about clothes enough to 
wad a shotgun 

Then these little children, warmly clad, roast 


years, but too late to save my home. 


all day, then take a cold, windy ride of two to 
four miles, with the result that they have bad 
colds nearly all the time. My children lost at 


least one month during last term on account of 
colds and I had two doctor bills to pay. 

Are you aware that school children four miles 
away (mine for example) start from home during 
the short days of winter before sun-up, walk 
three-fourths of a mile, then stand around in the 
cold and snow for five to twenty minutes waiting 
for the school rig, and repeat the performance at 
night, arriving home after sun-down? How many 
times in the last ten years have you walked a mile 
before sun-up? You seem to think it a great thing 
for little children. When the roads were good, the 
pe ten was an auto and ten and the 

two Seep 3 in it. When roads were bad, 
a iaucane was used and my children 
were one a one-hal hours setting home. Drivers 
of these rigs are irresponsib ell me or your 
subseribers what is to be done if one or two of 
his charges are ki or 

If the transportation service is not satisfactory 
what can you do about it? Nothing! The directors 
will be residents of the village and the only | eevee 


they have in the matter is to com the farmers 
to carry the main part of their ool burden in 
the way of taxes. 
Two miles east of me, in another district, is an 
te one-room rur. as good or 
better than the monet awe school. ale is 33 


cents on the $100 valuation, and the teacher 
receives $125 per month salary. The consolidated 


tax is i cents per $100 valuation. I could write 
all night on this question, but think I have said 
eno but don’ oe let anyone bunco you into 
believing that all this school agitation is in the 
interest of farm children. The farmers are com- 


TT. el oe os eee 


KEEPS HIS PAPERS 
t beguy tating 8. FP. when | Ses Gloves yous 
a now I am eighteen. I have every copy 
from Nov., 1916, to now, and gure have a fine 


bunch of papers. 
I read the Bulletin ay A much interest 
Bindveve Views of Far 


and think it is fine. 
Lands” is wonderful. 
ma would take too much time to tell about all 
the good points of 8S. F., but will say it is fine from 
cover to cover. No one will have to fill a dent 
for me unless the ‘Almighty calls for me pretty 
soon, as I intend to be a subscriber for years to 
OT he 


The “‘Ninet aporrs Dollar an Hour Man” was 
interesting. Would like more such etuff. 

in your June number where you got so 

pod mag Deg pene tf 1 

any longer, wa gg age ge "t lose much. 

Just away and you will open 

secrets after a =< syeh'y O. H. 
WHY MOURN? 
Will someone tell me why ne pers pity 


bootleg booze victims and we never ny the 
who died a few years back from 
e _— cause? 


punishment if we break laws of any 
kind” A we waste very little pity on other law 
breakers, many thru necessity we are told. Why 
mourn for these silly things? I was a drunkard’s 
child lf and know the ry of going with- 
out fi and clothes 4 my father could treat his 
kind to the “good entucky"’ we hear s0 
much of. If Pony are -4#- enough to drink the 
stuff let them L- ~ the results and it’s a pity they 
all ae "t Ls aap stuff, too. 

Cans., say! ne, Gig) pet eat SES 
bet. “sti he — . because of too 
a booze talk. Seana “Bohs to this Missouri 
mule 

Would like to ask C. F, F., Ii, if he ever tried 
washing a “sore thumb” in lysol water to kill 
germs? I use iodine, too, for a change sometimes 
and peroxide if eut is dirty, and have never had 
~ oR of blood popening, yet in my sixteen years 

“home doctor” and dishwasher. Iodine surely 
is is cheaper than his “two or three pints of a 
and pint of alcohol a zene * he seems to regret so 

oO. ae ae = t 8. F. because of sloppy 
spelling ut wish every paper wou ollow a 
good example and in a century far more school 

nm will have easier ing to learn. 
lam one paper has sense and grit enough to 
fight ze and “sloppy spelling’ as words are 
now. 

But please can’t we have one short story every 
month or more if there only was space? 

We'll keep S. F., even if I have to go without 


shoes to pay for it. I did that many times to help 
the saloon keepers get rich, so won't mind it now 
to keep them out of a job.—E. 8., N. Dak. 
WANTS IT WHOLESALE 

Your paper ie all right if you would cut that 
“Bamboozled ° ae out. i don't want any 
such stuff in a farm r. I get other papers 
and don't read any such stuff in them. I know of 


two who quit your paper on that account, and I 
know of others who are going to if you don’t cut 
such stuff out; I for one never was a ze 
fighter and always had bottle beer in the cellar 
in the summer time for the fifteen years that I 
farmed for apvgett ‘I felt better and made more 
money than I do now. 
We don’t want saloons; we want wholesale 
houses where we can buy a case and take it home. 
z you = don’t like it you can let it alone.— 
. 8., lowa 


LIME AND SWEET CLOVER 

I live in southeastern ay and can not help 
my fellow farmers any more than to constantly 
keep before them the importance of lime and sweet 
—— white blossoms . 1 could write 
n pages on my experience and it has just begun 

Talk asl benound t om four years. It 

for me an . I put two tons of ground li 

omnes’ e acre and at any time of the year. 
I sow it in the fall with wheat, in the spring, and 
in by itself and I hardly ever fail. 
Hessen, mules, cows or anything that is hungry will 

eat it. 

I have one-half sere of wiht onions where the 
I could never raise anything that 
ee adh oak ain I seeded it to sweet 
clover and let it go to seed and fall back on the 
ground and the second year I never saw anything 
Mr. He was completely smothered to 
death. if he doce come again I think I have him 
bluffed out.—J. V 


. B., Ind. 

M thanks for sending me page of 

for chowers for brides. SD 
and my guests all remarked how —_ - 

scheme for it was carried out.—Mrs. G 


I have a Dutchess apple tree that never bore 
an apple until treated as you told. 
It was full of nice applea last year and is full 
again this year.—J. B. 
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THE SON OF HIS DAD 


By MOLLIE FRANK ELLIS 


HE small town of Cactusville, Arizona, squatted beside 

the Santa Fe tracks in the midst of the desolate, sandy 

stretches of the desert. From a distance it looked to be 
merely a somewhat larger excrescence of the earth’s surface 
than the sporadic sand mounds along the horizon, for its adobe 
houses appeared but a part of the soil beneath them and the 
few weather-beaten frame buildings seemed merged in the 
drab surface of the desert. 

The mid-morning sun beat down upon the streets and crept 
in at doors and windows. Uncle Jake Cannon, sheriff of Yavapia 
county, sifting in the coolest corner of his office, motioned with 
his pipe toward the door. 

“Shut it part way, Jimmy. We got to fix a new awnin’ here 
or we'll bake. Nice time of year to have Disappearin’ Dick 
on‘our hands!”’ 

Jimmy Stratton, the young deputy, stretched a long arm 
and propped the door with a chair. It was hard for Jimmy to 
look gloomy; but at mention of Disappearing Dick he hunched 
lower in his seat and scowled at the ceiling. 

“Wish I'd told Bill Willetts im my letter not to telegraph he 
was sendin’ a man,” continued Uncle Jake with a sigh. “Dick 
gets ev.ry bit of news that comes thru the telegraph office— 
tho the Tord only knows how! I bet he’s grinnin’ up his sleeve 
this minute because his robbery down at Phoenix scared us 
into -yellin’ for help.” 

“Mr. Willetts didn’t know about Dick,” answered the deputy. 
“Tt was natural to telegraph in answer to your letter.” 

“T ain’t criticisin’ him; 
but the fat’s in the fire just 
the same. If it was anybody 
except Dick they’d just lay 
low till we got wore out 
waitin’ and sent the de- 
tective home; but it'll only 
egg Dick on to something 
slicker’n usual. You know 
him.” 

“I know him,” snapped 
Jimmy, “but he’s durn hard 
to explain to other people. 
When you tell the truth 
about him they give you the 
razz.” 

“He does sound like a 
comic opera,” chuckled Uncle 
Jake. “Take Sheriff Smith 
of Phoenix, or Ordway of 
Tucson, they can’t get the 
hang of him at all. They've 
been huntin’ our common or 
garden variety of desperado 
so long their mouths ain’t 
fixed for no other kind. They 
jest naturally can’t swaller 
them disguises of Dick’s, and 
his ventriloquism stuff sticks 
in their windpipes till when he’s mentioned they paws the air 
like a dog with a bone lodged crossways. Read Willetts’ tele- 
gram —_ Jimmy.” 

The deputy read: 
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New York City, 
July 16, 1922. 
Mr, Jake Cannon, 
Cactusville, Aris. 
Sending assietance as uested. Wells-Fargo Co. detective arrive 
Cactusville July 23 Santa Fe train No. 19. Letter follows. 
Willetts, Gen. Mer. 
Wells-Fargo Co. 
W-K, 


“The letter follered plumb prompt, I’ll say that for Bill.” 
Uncle Jake unfolded its pages and smiled as he re-read it. 

“I didn’t know till this thing came up that you and the 

eneral manager of the Wells-Fargo Company were pals, 
nele Jake,” said Jimmy curiously. 

“I’d lost track of Bill,” answered the sheriff. ‘We made the 
spring round-up together thirty years ago with the Crescent 
Bar outfit; then Bill went East and I was made deputy down 
at Prescott...... Say, Jimmy, he says he’s sendin’ his son, 
Raleigh Willetts. Seems he’s puttin’ the boy thru the business 
from the ground up. Raleigh’s in the detective force now. 


Listen to this:” 
. ts Raleigh may not get in on schedule i 
Jake—he likes to do things his own way, like his dad. Bu 
he’ll be there and you can depend on him. You won’t need an 
introduction, either, for as you say out there, he’s the ‘spit 


and image’ of me as I was in the old days. Stubborn, too, like 


me. He’s sure the son of his dad, all mght. Didn’t know till 
I saw your name signed to that letter where you’d landed, 
old hoss. Luck to you! Anything else I can do just call on me 


eee eee eee neee 


Uncle Jake folded the letter and looked thoughtfully out 


“The —_— held out his hand 






the window. “Sanie old Bill.” Pf be mighty glad to see his boy. 
But goin’ back to business, was there any strangers in town 
yesterday? Out of the general run, I mean?” 

“Think not,” answered the deputy. “Couple of new fellows 
in the bunch that came in from t in Star ranch and Sloan 
brought a fresh: gang of, ginnies from Beaver Tanks to work 
in the Merry Mary sing at. nobody out of the way. 
finery wore re who wanted the job of sweepi 
out the office; but him I kept my health and could still 
handle a broom........ Listen! ’t that number nineteen’s 


whistle?” 

“Yeh.” Uncle Jake rose, for meeting the thru train from the 
East was a of the official routine of the day. “Today’s 
the twenty- 


, ain*t it? Day after tomorrow she’ll bring us 
Bill Willetts’ son. I'll sure be glad to see him if he looks like 
his dad. Bill was a good scout and we had times together. 
ee oo. gas “ 
t the station they wate the passengers descend for a 
platform; saw the pelagregh operator 
the warning call of “All abo-o-ard’ 
smoothly out across the desert to 


moment’s exercise on the 
deliver the train orders; 
Then the long train ro 


‘disappear like a huge serpent into the far horizon. The tele- 


grapher returned to his office; the b. backed the 
truck to its place beside the platform, and one by one the village 
stragglers ht the cooler interior of station or cafe. 

A youngish locking stranger who wore the unmistakable 
manner of the East approached the deputy with a faintly 
condescending smile. 

“Pardon me, but can you 
direct me to the residence of 
Mr. Jake Cannon, sheriff of 
this county? Or to the sher- 
iff’s office... .”” 

“This is Mr. Cannon, the 
sheriff,” said Jimmy. 

The s held out his 
hand to Uncle Jake. “I am 
Raleigh Willetts from the 
Wells-Fargo people. You 
ene re —_ I — . 

got away a couple o 
ahead of tyme.” = 

Mechanically Uncle Jake 
shook hands, his eyes riveted 
on the other’s face. He 
started to speak, then 
stopped abruptly as if over- 
come with emotion. 

“T’m Stratton, thedeputy,” 
put in Jimmy, smiling. ‘Mr. 
Cannon is so busy looking 
for your dad’s face in yours 
that he isn’t giving you the 
gag ay eels = _ 
s he like your o 
Uncle Jake?” : : 

“Like!” cried the old man, unsteadily. “I wouldn’t never 
have believed it possible—never!”’ 

The stranger’s face flushed; but after a second of hesitation 
he said with boyish shyness, ‘Dad told me to wait and see if 
you would recognize me. Mr. Cannon. He’ll be pleased; he 
thinks a lot more of me than I deserve.” — 

Uncle Jake wiped his forehead with his handkerchief. “I 
shore am glad to be face to face with you, son,” he said in a 
husky tone. “You've come at the right time, too. Jimmy an’ 
me need help; we’re up against the slickest bandit in the whole 
Southwest. But somehow just seein’ you has brought back 
my old fightin’ spirit. I feel like I could put up a w of a 
scrap now. Here, Jimmy, take Raleigh’s grip. Can’t hardly 
-. from callin’ you Bill, after your dad, ~ 8 , 

he three traversed the single block to sheriff’s office. 
When they reached it, Willetts explained the reasons for his 
early arrival; answered Uncle Jake’s questions concerning his 
father; listened to the old man’s tales of that brief but deeply- 
pestes friendship of thirty years before, and at last said abrupt- 


ly: 

“Now I think I’ll go over to the hotel and clean up a bit. 
Then I'll be right back. The sooner we get to work on this 
matter the better.” 

“Sounds just like your dad, boy!” exclaimed Uncle Jake 
with enthusiasm. “When Bill had anything to do he wanted 
to gst right at it. Jimmy, you show igh to the hotel, will 
you ” 

When Jimmy Stratton returned to the sheriff’s office he 
found the boy who had applied for the job of cleaning talking 
earnestly to Uncle Jake, and he heard the old sheriff = 

“Tpecken you’re right, youngfeller.| Weair mighty dirty in 
—winders need washin’ an’ ev ing; but we're ki 
men, Mr. Stratton and me. Somehow we ain’t got round to it.” 
“That's just the point,” the (Continued on page 88 


incte Jake.”’ 


to 
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No Money Down 3 


Nota penny now. Just mail the coupon and Hart- | Set—it is FREE. Use both sets 30 days on Free 
man will send 7 this splendid complete 32-piece | Trial, and if not more than satisfied, send them 


Aluminum Cooking Set, and also the Free 10-piece | back ‘and we will refund your money and pay 
Combination ——— Set. When the goods | transportation both wa If you keep them, 


arrive, make a ee of only o2.00 on on me pay or the Aluminum t, a little every month. 
Aluminum 1c eep the Kitchen Set as a gift from 


Complete '32-Pc. Aluminum Set 


FREE Kitchen Set Se REE GIFTS 
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le, easy to on right as iso ill never 
$2 nt crack or rust. durable that we guarantee it for life. 
hg Ay oe ng you need for baking, boiling, roast- 
g; g. Just read the list above. You want and need 
eve ing there. Your kitchen is not com 3 pees without them. 
You really can’t appreciate this splendid set until you see 
and use it. Then you will realize what a wonderful bargain it 
is. And without a penny’s cost—absolutely free—you get a 
Combination Kitchen Set which gives you 10utensils with white FURNITURE & CARPET co. 
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young man broke in. “You're too busy 
to be bothered with things like that. 
Now if you'd let me....” He stopped 
abruptly as the deputy entered. 

“This young man thinks we need a 

cleanin’ up in here, Jimmy,” said Uncle 
Jake mildly. “I told him I reckoned he 
was right. What say we give him the 
job?” 
' Jimmy hesitated, anger 2 He was 
the soul of good nature, but being young 
he held the authority of his office in 
slightly exaggerated respect and he had 
dismissed the fellow once. On the other 
hand he knew it was not Ike Uncle 
Jake to interfere in so small a matter 
without excellent reason. Also, when the 
old sheriff spoke in that exceedingly mild 
tome there was usually something of 
interest brewing. So he replied without 
hesitation: 

“Just as you say, of course, Uncle Jake! 
Maybe we do need a cleaning up in here.”’ 

“Consider yourself hired, Bub,” drawled 
the sheriff. “Trot over to my house— 
that white one down yonder—and ask 
Missus Cannon for rags and soap. Reckon 
you might tackle these winders in here 
first.”” 

Jimmy spoke warningly. “Mr. Wil- 
letts will be here any minute, now, to 
talk things over.”’ 

“That’s all right. Best reason in the 
world why he should begin in here. | 
Mebby then Raleigh will think we clean 
up every day. I'd like to stand well in 
that young man’s opinion, Jimmy.” 
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Jimmy shrugged, started to speak; 
then sat in grim silence until the boy had | 
departed on his errand. 

“Look here, Uncle Jake, this talk is| 
important. We can’t afford to risk any-| 
body’s overhearing... .” | 

He stopped abruptly, leaned forward | 
und stared into the old man’s twinkling | 
eyes. After a moment he gave a short 
laugh. | 

“You beat the deuce, Uncle Jake! 
But how did you guess? Now why didn’t 
it occur to me that the most natural 
thing in the world for Disappearing Dick 
to do, after getting word of Willetts’ 
coming, would be to disguise himself 
some way so that he could get wind of 
our plans!” 

The old man lifted an eyebrow thought- 
fully. “Well now, why didn’t it, Jimmy?” 
he chuckled. 

“And what better way to overhear our 
plans than to wash our windows?” 

“You're comin’ along, Jimmy. We'll 
make a sheriff out of you yet.” 

“What I don’t see, tho,’’ continued the 
deputy slowly, “is why, if you think he 
might be Disappearing Dick, you should 
want him to overhear our conference. 
Are you meaning to put something over 
on him or a 

“Here comes Raleigh,” interrupted 
Uncle Jake, glancing thru the door. 
“You needn't mention nothin’ about this 
to him, Jimmy. Them Easterners ain’t 
up on the Dick type of bandit. Raleigh 
would laugh at us—and I shore want to 
stand well in that boy’s opinion.” 

Jimmy shrugged his shoulders. This 
relaxing of vigilance, in his desire to ap- 
pear well in the eyes of young Willetts 
was the first sign of childishness Jimmy 
had ever seen in the old sheriff. 

“Well, Raleigh,” smiled Uncle Jake, 
“did they treat you right at the hotel? 
Needn’t think you're goin’ to stay there. 
You’re goin’ home with me. The son of 
Bill Willetts belongs in Jake Cannon’s 
home.” 

“That’s kind of you, Mr. Cannon, but 
father said I was not to stay with you. 
First, because I would put Mrs. Cannon 
to unnecessary trouble and second, be- 
cause it would be better if nobody knew 
why I was in town. If I stayed with you 
they couldn’t help but guess, could they?’”’ 

Uncle Jake hesitated. “Well, that 
second reason is a good one,”’ he assented 

Continued on page 107 








Read Our Bargain Offers 


Good Until October 20th Only 


For a short time only we are making some very unusual 
offers. Until October 20th our subscription rates are reduced 
as follows: Three years for 50 cents; six years for $1. Later 
in the fall subseriptions always come in faster than we can 
take care of them. In order to attract as many subscriptions 
as possible now when we have more time, were making the 


following liberal offers. 


Rewards are given for a very few subscriptions. Each 


reward is guaranteed to please you. All who have received 
these articles are immensely well pleased with them. We 
know you'll like them. Get just as many as you can. 








Here Are Our Liberal Offers 


Double Power Lamp 


Burner 


This Lamp Burner readily screws on- 

to any ordinary size No. 2 lamp. It 
gives a brilliant white light—as much 
as two ordinary burners. No smoke 
nor odor. Fully guaranteed to please 
you, 
“ Our Offer: One Lamp Burner given, 
postpaid, for three 1-year subscriptions 
at 25 cents each; or one l-year sub- 
scription at 25 cents and one 3-year 
subscription at 50 cents. 


Aluminum Percolator 


This Percolator is a beauty. It is 
the panel design known as the Colonial. 
It holds two quarts—makes wonderful 
coffee every time. Very attractive in 
appearance and sure to please you. 

Our Offer: Aluminum Percolator given, 
postpaid, for four 3-year subscriptions 
at 50 cents each; or two 6-year sub- 
scriptions at $1 each. 


Box for Valuable Papers 


Here's a good safe box for your deeds, 
fire and life insurance policies, notes, 
mortgages, etc. Made of heavy Besse- 
mer steel, has strong hinges, and a sub- 
stantial lock. Black enamel finish. 

Our Offer: Document Box given, post- 
paid, for three 3-year subscriptions at 
50 cents each. 


All Purpose Bill Fold 


This Bill Fold is made of an excellent 
quality of genuine leather. It has ample 
capacity for bills, compartment for 
memoranda, and one for stamps. Also 
contains calendar and identification card. 

Our Offer: All-Purpose Bill Fold given, 
postpaid, for two 3-year subscriptions 
at 50 cents each. 


Pointer Pencil 


This pencil is made from an entirely 
new idea in pencil construction. It is 
made of good quality nickel silver. Has 
chased barrel, clip, and rubber eraser 
protected by a metal cap. The lead con- 
tainer contains ten extra leads which 
are of exceptional quality. This pencil 
is better than many other pencils cost- 
ing a great deal more money. 

Our Offer: Pointer Pencil given, post- 
paid, for three 3-year subscriptions at 
50 cents each. 


Atlas Harmonica 


A high grade instrument, beautiful, 
mellow tone, a per with little effort. 
Has range of 3 octaves. Length 4 
inches, brass lined, fluted or piped sides, 
Packed in neat box. It is easier to 
learn to play @ mouth nay than any 
other musical instrument. ou will cer- 
tainly like this splendid harp. 

Our Offer: Atlas Harmonica given, 
postpaid, for two 3-year subscriptions 
at 50 cents each. 


An order blank is enclosed with your copy of the September number. 
Use it to mail your order. If it should get lost, any kind of paper will 
do. These bargain rates close October 20th. 3 years for 50c 6 years for $1. 
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Make home beautiful 

and protect home 

beauty with Acme 
ity. 








THE ENTRANCE DRIVE 


Inasmuch as the entrance to a place, 
whether it be a farmyard or a house, is 
largely responsible for the first impres- 
sion, the importance of an entrance dri 
needs no great amount of emphasis. 

For some practical purposes, an en- 
trance drive may simply be a gate thru 
the fence on a de pd at one end, and 
a straight or crooked pair of wheel tracks 
from that point to the barnyard gate or 
the barn door at the other. But that is 
not the most attractive, nor perhaps even 
the most practical drivew ay and entrance 
after all. 

The best material of which the drive 
is made is broken tile or almost any 


shaly wegen Rh gy Pe Yeo — | A e 

jJown into mudless and solid roadbed for 

L_it etomobiles and teams. Cinders, t t e me Qu 

— —, _—e and clay, or tt: 
well crown veway of eart 

practical advan ter a rain. On t h | 

either side of the rive is grass, and the agen c u 
trees and shrubs border it and make 

its location appear to be the only one 





Is there something you would like to know about paintmg 


which would natural. The position a , 

of the trees and shrubs make the little your home, or refinishing the furniture, the floors, the wood- 

bend in the drive appear to be a natural work, the walls? Would you like to know what colors 

one, and since this 1s the case, there is a will be the most attractive for your particular house in your 

beauty i in the outline of the drive which is . sshborhood: f icul i 

certainly a lot of satisfaction. particular neighborhood; for a particular room in your par- 
Whatever your needs, remember that a ticular house? 


little attention to the driveway will make 


a lot of dilfeence in the on “— Do you know of all the beautiful color combinations you 


your grounds or your home. Perhaps a may have? Do you know how easy and inexpensive it is to 

gentle curve to booak the straight-line renew the beauty of furniture and furnishings and to protect 

apprenes v= add . its attractiveness. that beauty ? 

Surely the judicious planting of trees and . Ee ; 

shrubs here and there along it, if the drive- Would you like to know how much material it will take 

way be long, or the flanking of the en- and how much that material will cost? 

eo or tie ateaie Whatever your questions may be, take them to headquar- 

may be, will help. Just as you put your ters. Telephone, or go, to the Acme Quality paint store. 

best foot forward when it comes to the In thousands of towns and cities, home lovers have learned 

al aon Se vous oaee hag ah ann rm that the Acme Quality Agent's information and experience 

the entrance to your home and farm are invaluable. He can suggest dozens of attractive color 

grounds, combinations. He has color cards displaying Acme quality 
eee products for every purpose. 

ON THE LAWN : Rely on him. He is full of good ideas and practical sug- 
one By Aang oan ae ie — gestions. Let himhelp you. If you do not knowhis name, 
looking yard. write us. See coupon. 

Just pushing the lawn mower is not the If it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, stained, varnished or fin- 
only —_ ao < Do not cut the ished in any way, there’s an Acme Quality kind to fit the purpose 
two inches Recly: [eave the grass at least) Acme White Lead and Color Works, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 
ht you choose by adjusting the Boston - Buffalo - Chicago - Minneapolis - St. Louis - Kansas Ci Pittsburgh 
roller. You will fina frequent high clip- Oicinnatt -"Toledo - Nashrille - Birmingham - Fort Worth > D Dallas - alas: Topeks 


ping much better than infrequent close 
cutting, at least from the standpoint of 
the lawn. 

Finally, leave the clippings right on the 
lawn. Don’t rake them off the lawn. 





hes — for every surface 


PAPER WHITE. NARCISSUS BULBS 
I have grown the paper white narcissus 








I 
sited. 40. ooo). ae "nay be 2 Value of this Coupon - 15c to $1.00 





about them to hold them i ct and 
water only for the roots. As the bulbs are 
of no further value after being forced 
this is as good a way ys if you like it, 

4 but the flowers will be slightly smaller than 
when grown in soil. 

If you want to pot, a bulb pan is better 
than a pot and much lighter for 
the bulbs it will hold. An eight-inch pan 
is a popular size and will hold seven to ten 
bulbs without crowding, and you may 
plant them so they almost touch if you 
like and get more flowers if not quite so 
beautiful as pot plants. 

Mellow sandy loam is the best soil, and 
it need not be ‘qapecially rich. They 
bloom sooner after planting than most 
bulbs and I have had them ready for 
Thanksgiving, and it is easy to grow them 
for Christmas.—L. C. 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 

Dept. 35, Detroit, Michigan 

I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—l5c for each 
30c to 35c sample can checked. (Only one sample 
of each product supplied at this special price. 
Print dealer's name and your name.) 


Dealer’s address .... 
Your name..... . ‘ ‘ : vGdinaweene 
iain eS, aig xcs bs 6 gn 0 8 O88 EON RCO S ve Oa bs 
<a eee eee ovcce MOGs: 
vet se aa P ] SPARKOTE, for exterior ! 
ao, L) VAR ARNOTILE, for floors; [ } INTER- | | 
for interiors. | 
pe. Quality Varno-Lac 
Check one color: [ ] ht Oak, [ ] Dark Oak, | J 
a 


—__—_———'I 





[ }Brown Mahogany, [ ) Deep Mahogany 
Acme Quality Enamel 

| Check one color: [ ] White or f | Ivory 

Acme Quality Motor Car Finish | t lack 




















FOR WINTER BLOOM 


If you do not have a sunny window or 
two, and ample space for blooming plants, 
yet wish bloom in winter try the prim- 
roses. They will thrive and bloom if they 
get only an hour or so of sunlight daily. 
In fact they will bloom freely if they have 
only a strong light. It is true that the sun 
tends.to brighten the colors and perhaps 
to give you somewhat gayer blossoms, but 
nevertheless you can have pretty flowers 
where you would not otherwise be able 
to have blossoms at all. 

The Primula Obonica and the Giant 
Fringed Chinese primroses are the most 
valuable for winter blooming plants. The 
colors of the blossoms range from pure 
white and fleshy white thru soft and deep 
rose, salmon and copper shades to bright 
red. There are some blue ones. 

The baby primrose is also a very pretty 
variety, its technical name being Primula 
Forbesi. Its blossoms are not so large as 
the varieties mentioned above, but their 
pink blossoms are borne more abundantly, 
and in clusters toward the end of the long, 
straight flower stalks which arise in num- 
bers from the crown of the plant. 

Plants may be grown from seed sown 
in the spring, but plants may be bought 
from the florist for a small sum, and are 
more satisfactory for the amateur. The 
soil for the plants should consist of a good 
compost of two parts garden loam, two 
parts leaf-mold, one part coarse sand, and 
one part sifted cow manure. Mix these 
ingredients thoroly together, then fill into 
five or six-inch pots provided with good 
drainage. If you get too much manure 
or fertilizer in the soil there is danger of 
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Hogs grown and fattened on alfalfa pasture. 


Regular Rent 
Cut in Two 


You can have a farm all your own under what we believe to be the most 
unique terms ever offered in selling high class farm land, 


Federal Land Banks and Joint Stock Land Banks loan money on land over 
a period of thirty years; the interest and principal are so divided that you 
pay one-thirtieth of the total amount each year and at the end of thirty 
years both interest and principal are paid. 


The above is known as the amortization loan plan. We are offering for sale 
on our project irrigated farms under the thirty year amortization plan. The 
amount you pay per acre each year is about one-half regular rent. 


Dairying, the live-stock industry, and the raising of clover and alfalfa seeds 
are being followed very successfully here, while general agriculture is being 
carried on. Thousands of acres of corn, oats, wheat, barley, potatoes, beets 
and beans are grown in this section each year. In order to insure the right 
kind of development special care is taken in offering these terms. Only 
responsible farmers who are able to start right are admitted. : 


For detailed information and literature write 


Idaho Farm Development Company 
Buhl, Idaho 








the leaves turning brown and burning. 
A little wood ashes or a little weak manure 
water may be used once a week. Each 
plant should have its crown well above 
the soil to prevent rotting. Most prim- 
roses will thrive in rather shallow vessels. 
—M. M. W., Ohio. 
DUTCH MINIATURE HYACINTHS 
While the Dutch miniature hyacinths 














, 
Bovee’s Coal and Wood Furnaces 
AT MANUFACTURER’S PRICES 

Central Heating, Regular Pipeless, or with piping to each 
room, as desired. The Bovee requires thirty per cent less f 
fuel than the average furnace used. The Bovee Horizontal 
Wood and Coal Furnace has large, 16x16 combustion 
chamber, burns 4 foot wood, with double doors 16x16 inches. 
Average wood requires little cutting and no splitting and } 
saves 75 per cent of cost of coal for fuel. Write for descrip- 
tive catalog and manufacturer's prices. 


Bovee Furnace Works, 74 West Eighth St., Waterloo, lowa 








are not advertised for forcing they will 
make splendid flowers when grown in pans 
in the house, and while neither the spikes 
of bleom nor the single florets will be as 
large as those from first sized named 
bulbs they are so much cheaper and are so 
pretty that I plant many of them. 

They areexactly thesamevarictiesas the 
large sizes of the same name. Another 
point in their favor is that when you are | 
done with them in the house they will 
give a year or two more service in the| 
garden than will the larger sizes, for 
hyacinth bulbs break up into bulblets 
when they attain a good old age, which is | 
often the next year after they have| 
bloomed for you with some of the largest | 
SiIZes. 

Pot hyacinths and water well and put | 
in a cool, dark place to root. You can set 
them out in a shed and cover with ashes 
or sand and then enough straw to prevent 
hard freezing if you wish, for they will be 
all right and can be brought into the} 
house at intervals as you want them to} 
bloom. The longer they root outside the 
better blooms they will make. Whether | 
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rooted in a dark place inside or outside | 
the \ shoul ! be brought into full light | 
gradually A basement, if lighted fairly | 
vell ll be the best place for them, set-| 

n dim light at first and bringing! 










The Offical 
Cap For Club 


1] CENTS A for 

a %-in. Hog 'e 

ht Prepaid in 

Ti. and Ind. 19¢ in lowa and 

only sligh more in other 
states to cover freight—9s Styles. 
Wire. 


Mr. R. Coop, Delivale, Kans. “! am 


Members 
with the wire and steel 


The cap which we offer here has well eteseed 

been accepted as the official cap for Fed- posts: Saved about one-half ordering trom you.”” 
eral or United States boys’ and girls’ sie eta ne paare TO. Bex G28 MORTON, BLL. 
clubs. Only club members who are, or INTERLOCKING FENCE Box MORTON, ILL. 
have been, enrolled in the boys’ and 
girls’ club work can have or wear this cap. 
It is made of white-green cloth, the club 
official colors. It carries the clover leaf 
4-H monogram. 4-H stands for Heart, 
Head, Hands and Health. Every club 
member should have one of these caps, 
Read our cap offer below and get your 
cap at once. 


OUR CAP OFFER 














In order that every club member may 


have one of these caps, we are glad to 
sell them for only 10 cents each. Send 


stumps or coin and be sure to write your Let ussend thisfine Razor for 30 daystree trial. When sat- 














address plainly. istied after using send $1.85 or returnraszor. OrderToday 
JONES MFG. CO., 925 N. Lawler Ave., Dept. 920, zo 
° | 
| 
S Cc f ] F Sell our wonderful 
ah ieee aa tran aeceiees 
. T. Meredith, ishe © coats 
: as to. wearer—all one — $20.00 cheaper than store 
Des Moines, Iowa ie. Commissionsin advance. Everything guaranteed 
ig swateh outfit free; protected territory A hustlers 








» the windo rowth starts und | 


J. B. SIMPSON, Inc., Dept. 644 83! W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGS 

















later bringing to the window where they 
are to bloom. If this is not done hyacinths 
will not bloom well and the stems will be 
short. I have seen them try to bloom 
when the spike was yet but half out of the 
ground and they will never amount to any- 
thing if this occurs. If you cannot bring 
to full light gradually make paper funnels 
and invert over the pots to make the 
light dimmer and let it come down from 
above to draw the growth upward. 

The soil for bulbs should be kept fairly 
moist from the time they are planted, but 
never soaking wet.—R. R. 


SPANISH IRIS IN WINTER 

The Spanish iris is the only one I have 
ever tried to grow inside. The bulbs are 
not expensive and they may be planted 
thickly, and few flowers are more striking. 
They are odd in form and rich in color. 
The stems are long and stiff and they 
make good cut flowers. I grew them by the 
hundreds for my trade when I was a 
florist. They are very easy to force but 
need time and a cool window. 

Pot and set away to root like other 
hardy bulbs. Leave there for two months 
at least, more if you pot them early. Like 
all such bulbs the later they bloom and 
the better they root, the finer the flowers. 
Leave the bulbs to ripen in the pot in a 
partially lighted window after blooming. 
You may transfer to the garden as soon 
as the soil can be worked, and you need 
not disturb the soil in the pot for they 
show up better in close clumps. There is 
a purple and gold variety sold sometimes 
under the name “bronze’’ that is a gorgeous 
combination of color. 


THE BIG DUTCH DAFFODIL 

I have never known the Dutch double 
yellow daffodil, as the Von Sion narcissus 
is commonly called, to fail to bring forth 
words of praise when two or three of the 
big golden blooms are nodding over a pot. 
[They are the largest of the trumpet 
varieties, and the whole family are splen- 
did for pot culture. They need starting 
in the dark and must be well rooted when 
brought to the windows fer best blooms, 
but there is not the trouble with pre- 
mature opening that we have with hya- 
cinths. I have never known Von Sions to 
fail us, tho now and then a bulb would not 
bloom. Plant seven bulbs in a seven-inch 
pot. They should not be hurried, but 
given their time to bloom, being kept in 
2 cool window. Pots can be left in the 
cool, dark rooting place and brought to 
light as wanted ~*y a continuous supply 
of blooms provided. When done blooming 
the pots can be set in a basement window 
to ripen up and will make good in the 
garden for years, but will give no satis- 
faction for blooming in the window again. 
—R. R. 


FREESIAS FOR WINTER FLOWERS 

The freesia is naturally a winter bloom- 
er, and while it takes about three months 
for them to begin after the bulbs are 
planted they bloom for so long and are so 
beautiful and so sweetly fragrant that I 
would not think of omitting them from a 
window collection. After you get a start 
of the bulbs you grow your own, for they 
make fine bulbs in pots, and bloom just as 
well as those you buy. 

Give the freesia a mellow rich soil with 
plenty of sand in it, and pot as soon as you 
can get them, which may be in July some 
years. Leave on the east porch in good 
light and keep watered well until quite 
severe frosts threaten. Growing outside 
strengthens the plants and they will bloom 
sooner and the flowers will be larger and 
have more substance to the petals. 

Five bulbs will be enough for a five-inch 
pot to make strong plants but if you want 
more flowers you can use @ six or seven- 
inch pot and set the bulbs thickly. I 
have planted them in flats (shallow boxes) 
a half-inch apart each way and they made 
good but the flowers were not so large or 
the stems so stiff.—R. R. 
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shown above. 


Weed Bumpers and 
Give us the name o 


Boston Chicago 
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| hy ha your car, front and rear, with Weed 


Bumpers. Put these dependable “collision ab- 
sorbers” between you and danger! Weed Bumpers 
never fail to fulfill their mission. Front and rear,they 
make collisions mere incidents instead of accidents. 


They are put on easily and quickly by any mechanic. 


Once in place they become an integral part of the 
car—are rattle-proof. And the finish on all Weed 


beautiful and lasting. 


There is a Weed Bumper for every car made. Five 
designs in addition to the Weed Sentry Bumper 


Write for folder illustrating the full line of 
| their list prices. 


your dealer and car. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INc. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


District Sales Offices: 
New York Philadelp’ 
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thousand dollars’ worth of 0: 
puny from roup caused our deter- 
on todiscover the most scientific DRUG- 
RE iscovered for 


y Tine rw 
eatalog and full information todsy. 
. we havea to offer you. 
THE H. M. SPAHR BREEDING ESTATE 
Dept. 14A Thurmont, Maryland 
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| We guarantee the advertisements in this issuc 
to be absolutely honest and reliable. 





$3. Prices on larger quantities. 
Order today or send for book. 


Fox River Farm Laboratories 
) F i im 
— ~~. 
ROOFING "rcs" 
: PRICES 
Your chance to buy guaranteed asphalt and 


steel roofing at a big saving. FREIGHT PAID. 
Send for new reduced price circular NOW. 


Century Mfg. Co., 2!0 Metropolitan Bidg.; E. St. Louis. li. 


TEN YEARS AGO, Worte Tebicte wore 
i known. Today 
@f motorists use them and keep their motors 
clean and it waste, worry or walt- 
fue. Most large dealers guarantee and sel! 
. Leok in your catalog or send $1 
for bex of 24 tablets, postpaid. 


Worko Co., Dept. S, Racine, Wis. 




































| For bargains read this issue’s advertisements 








THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED 
IN A SHOE 


It was about two years ago now, that 
I found myself one day unusually dis- 
gruntled. Baby John was about five 
months old and there were four other 
children older than he was. 

I was busy canning tomatoes. The day 
was hot for September. Mary Louise 
aged three, was sick and cross. She had 
eaten some corn at her grandmother's 
and it had not agreed with her. She had 
been wakeful the night before and I was 
sleepy and tired and snappy. I didn’t 
realize all this until little Frances, aged 
six, came into the kitchen. She tried to 
tell me something and I stopped her 
before she had three words said and told 
her I didn’t have time to listen. , The little 
thing turned and went out the door. 

I’ve tried to talk to you three times 
this morning, Mamma,” she said, sighing, 
“and you just won’t listen. When can I 
talk to you?” 

That brought me to my senses. This 
was the third time that I had pushed her 
out and refused to listen. It was not just. 
I sat down in the kitchen rocker and took 
Frances on my knee; I told her how Mary 
Louise was sick the night before, and I 
had had to be up a good while. I told her 
that there was company coming the last 
of the week and the tomatoes h 
eanned and that she and David would 
soon have to start to school and I had 
some sewing that just had to be done for 
them. I told her about how the baby 
bothered me so much with my canning. 
Then I told her that all this, tho, was no 
excuse for my being cross with her, and 
that I was sorry. 

Right then Frances became my good 
little daughter. A smile played around 
her lips. 

“I guess, Mamma, you are like the old 
woman who lived in the shoe, and had so 
many children she didn’t know what to 
do. But you do get us the nicest things 
to eat and you don’t spank us unless we 
need it something awful, so I guess we 
can get along.” 

That was our first “We.’ 
do everything. 

Frances jumped down from my lap and 
took the baby to the front porch. She 
wheeled him back and forth until he went 
to sleep. Then, she came in and watched 
me working with the tomatoes. She saw 
that I was separating the softest ones 
from the others, for catsup. 

“IT can do that, Mamma,” she cried, 
and she sat down before the crates and 
soon had the softest ones sorted out. 

Finally she looked up at me. “Mamma, 
please can’t we have a picnic dinner?” 

“Oh, not today,” I objected. “I am so 
busy.” 

‘‘That’s why I want to,” she answered. 
“T don’t mean a big picnic. I mean let’s 
take our regular dinner out in the back- 
vard under the tree and eat it. We have 
cookies and milk and bread and butter, 
ind tomatoes :.ad salt, and there was meat 
left from breakfast. We could have sand- 
wiches and one boiled eggapiece. That’s 
enough for any of us.” 

“There is a pie, and I could fry a few 
of the potatoes that were left from break- 
fast for your Daddy and heat some coffee 
in a moment for him.” I knew that 
Father, working in the field, would hardly 
care for our picnic dinner if he did not 
have something warm. 

Frances went running to the yard, as 
busy as could be 


’ ” 


Now, “we 





ad to be | 


When I went out she} children under her direction and teaches 





}had the table set. There was a bright 
aluminum pie pan at each child’s place, 
and one spoon. Father and I had plates 
and a knife and fork. The table cloth 
was made of newspapers. She had sta- 
tioned four-and-a-half-year-old Merlyn 
to watch the table so that she could run 
back and forth to the kitchen. She picked 
out the medium sized ripe tomatoes and 
washed them, got some salt in a glass 
tumbler. She put the eggs in a pan of 
water ready for me to put them on the 
stove. She ran to the pantry and brought 
out the cookies. I made the sandwiches 
and coffee and fried a few potatoes. We 
soon had our dinner ready. 

Mary Louise woke up, much better. 
The baby had had a nice nap on the porch. 
Father and David came in from the field, 
and when they spied the dinner under the 
tree they seemed delighted. I went ont 
of the hot kitchen and enjoyed my dinner 
in a way I never would have been able 
to in the house. I was refreshed. Father 
had a big romp with the children after 
dinner, while Frances washed the pans 
and knives and forks and spoons. 

When it was all over she came into the 
kitchen. “It didn’t take long to do the 
dishes,” she laughed. “If we had eaten 
dinner in the dining room we would have 
had pie plates and dishes for our tomatoes 
besides our plates, and there would have 
been so many to do. Of course picnics 
wouldn’t do every day, but*I think it was 
nice today.” 

I thought so, too. 

Frances prior to this time was hard to 
manage. She was forever fussing with 
the other children. Since I have taken 
her in as my partner, she is like a different 
child. We are growing close together. 

I wondered if I was starting her in at 
her tasks too young, but when I see the 
improvement in the child I feel reassured. 
It is wonderful how much she has learned 
to do. She often dresses John for me, now. 
In fact, she takes so much care of him that 
she often teases me, saying that John is 
her baby, not mine. I asked her the other 
day if she did not want a new doll for 
her birthday and she said: “No, get me a 
book. John is lots nicer than a doll.” 

When I iron, Frances puts all the com- 
mon clothes away. She also looks for 
missing buttons and torn places. She 
makes all of the children’s beds as nicely 
as I could. She dusts and wipes dishes. 

One thing I have watched—she never 
works alone. We always work together. 
I wash the dishes, she dries them. I sweep 
one room and she dusts that while I sweep 
another and we are soon thru with our 
everyday cleaning. 

I make it a point to praise her work. 
Often when I have company, I tell them 
that Frances did this or that, in Frances’ 
presence, and you should see her shy, 
half-embarrassed smile, but she likes it. 
We talk over her little dresses and plan 
them together, and they are nearly always 
as she wants them. If she has some im- 
practical, foolish notion, I tell her why I 
think that would not do and ask her to 
suggest something else. 

Frances used to be very fretful and im- 
polite. Now she has the idea that she 
must be a little lady. All I have to say in 
way of rebuke for something harumscarum 
she has done is, “Did you ever see Mamma 
or any other lady do that?” 

She has a mind of her own and the 
other children realize it. She is a born 
leader. She often takes the younger 
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Isa REAL 
Pleasure 
Now! 


Everything I bake is perfect. 


I spend fewer hours in the kitchen 
than ever before. My fuel bills 
are much lower. 


How I do wish I had discovered 
the Monarch Malleable Range 
long, long ago! 


Don’t YOU waste precious years be- 
fore making this discovery. 

Choose a Monarch ior your kitchen 
NOW. Experience the joy that thou- 
sands of others have found in the use 
of this perfect range. 

You will find it a lasting joy for years and 
years to come— 

Because underneath the Monarch’s hand- 
some exterior is that permanent leak- 

roof construction that only a range 
Built of malleable iron can have. 


MALLEABLE 


Mail Coupon! 


We'll send you facts that will open your 
eyes to possible savings in your cooking 
expense and kitchen work. 


Malleable Iron Range Co. 
25-16 Lake Street, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
I have checked here the type of range I 
would like to know about. 
0 Coal and Wood Range 
© Gas-Coal Combination 
O Gas Range Elect: 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


them little things of her own accord. 
whinge run so smoothly since we have 
been working ne, Sages. Frances is a joy 
to me instead being a constant care. 
I don’t honestly know what I’d do with- 
out her. Her example before the other 
children in these little things is worth 
more than all my teaching. They un- 
consciously take up little things from her. 
We have been such partners—and still 
are—that when this family has come to 
maturity, I will never be able to say: 
“I have done the best I could to make my 
home bright for my family.” 

I will say: “We have worked together, 
Frances and I, and she deserves a mighty 
big share of the credit for anything they 
may accomplish. When I was like the old 
woman who lived in the shoe, we found 
each other, and she has made my life 
brighter with her own little hands ever 
since. 

Sometimes the active child that gets into 
mischief, that is ne, only needs 
an outlet for surplus ene That mummies 
energy, in my child, h. my a blessing 
to =e Fe to the other children.—Mrs. 
A, 
















































































































SERVING SALADS AND DESSERTS The Cost of Using a The Cost of Using a 
In my ope don’t completely cover QUI CK-LITE Round Wick OilLamp 
the plate but place the leaf to one side of Three Hours Three Hours 
ae plate to give room for the fork and An Evening for An Evening 
walter. . 
Salad may be served on individual plates An Entire — for a Year— 
and placed on the table when the meal is figuring gasoline figuring kerosene 
ery | but I in most attractive aan * = — at 16 cents:— 
served at the table from a bowl or platter uel for Fuel for 
The salad may be in a mound in the center 
of the platter with little lettuce leaves at ay a - - $5.48 @ year ° $14.60 
the sides, or it may be on the lettuce in Mantles 2.00 icks 3.00 
individual servings ready to be sorved by Generators Chimneys ° 
the host or hostess. If served at the table, (Average) . $7.48 (Average) $17.60 
a bowl of salad dressing is placed beside ; 
the salad bowl to be served or passed. 





Meat, fish, vegetable and hard fruit 
salads should be well seasoned and mixed 
with salad dressing before serving. For 
juicy fruits, as oranges, tomatoes, grape 
fruit, and, in fact, most fruits, do not add 
the dressing until just time for service, or 
let each guest help herself. Otherwise the 
salad becomes soupy. 

To garnish desserts, serve them in a 
pretty bowl or on a plat ter. A flower ora 
fern leaf may be placed at one side. 
Maraschino cherries, candied orange peel, 
a bit of jelly or jam, or fresh or canned fruit 
may add needed color to desserts. Cocoa- 
nut may be soaked in water colored with 
vegetable coloring, then dried and used to 
decorate cake frostings or it may be 
sprinkled on whipped cream or frozen des- 
serts. One should avoid intense colors. 
Pale pink, lavender, green or yellow 
cocoanut is very effective when made in 
this way. — 

A canvas pastry bag may be bought for 
about fifty cents and tin tubes cost about 
twenty-five cents each. A set of one bag 
and three sizes of “star” tubes make an 
excellent working unit with unlimited 
possibilities for the ingenious woman. It 
is a good investment. Hardware stores 
sell such sets and cookery magazines ad- 








Better Light at Lower Cost! 


The figures above show that fm can buy it, pay for it, and then 
use a Coceman Quicx-Litre Lamp a whole year for less than 
the cost of just operating an old-style oil lamp for the same 
period. In other words, you are paying for better light right now 
and you might as well haveit. You will haveit, too, just as soon 
as ooyee get your Quick-Lite and start using its Sager cheer- 

ful and steady radiance in your home every night. 


(Coleman QuickLite 


“The Sunshine of the Night” 


-$00 candle-power of pure-white neys to wash. No smoke; no soot, 
brilliance. Even, steady radiance no odor. Built of durable Cn 
that enables you to or sew the heavily nickeled and highly pol- 
whole evening through without eye- ished—an ornament 

in. Makes its own gas from in any home. 
common motor gasoline. Lights with Sold by 30, 


vertise them. age ee Nowickstotrim,nochim- Dealers. a 
hed aan a “yr as nel < - Pee Patel Fy Fro wae choor bee ro ee Tre 

mas potatoes and practice until one ight” ~ te vari. ° ope ° 

has learned to hold the bag upright, to ous styles of Quick-Lites, Address nearest office, Dept, SF-19 ; : "Shigg 

meng ] = — —_——, and to Putscigiie Wena LAMP COMPANY Yee 

move the owly, making deep creases ta 

and perfect shapes. It takes practice but Canadian Factory and Office, Toronto SS S= 


anyone can learn. The material used must 
be soft enough to flow, yet stiff enough to 
keep its shape. There are many possible 
materials as white or sweet potatoes, 
whipped cream, meringues, cot cheese, 
creamed butter, frosting, and salad dress- 
ing. One must not,of course, overdo the 
use of the pastry bag but now and then its 
skillful use is a most successful ‘e 4 
adding to the charm of good food. It is 
such an addition that changes a common- 
place, everyday meal into an : Se 
appetizing company meal.—N. 


—~ SO y= , 
i] Sees SS = = = = S 
The Coleman Lamp Company 
i] Dept. SF-19 
Gentlemen: Send me your Name 
if Free Booklet, “The Sunshine 
of the Night,” without obli- 
gating me in any way. : Address 
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Special low-price offer to 
get your order NOW! 


your door 


Only $10 at 






Valuable recipes 
in “Secrets of 
Canning,” with 
full details about 
eanning MEATS, 
Mailed free if you 
write factory. 








Fully Guaranteed 


No money in advance. You pay 
postman. Prove CONSERVO in 
your own kitchen on 


TEN DAYS MONEY-BACK TRIAL 


C Cans Meats Perfectly! 


Cold-pack process and CON- 
SERVO transforms cheap cuts 
into juicy, rich and tender 
meat-dishes that will keep for 
months and taste as if fresh- 
| cooked. Creat economy! 


Practicaily Self-tending! 
Big capacity of CONSERVO 


lets you cook elaborate dinner 
and can meats, fruits, vege- 
tables at same time. Food can’t 
scorch. All flavor is retained. 
Needs no special attention. 
Uses only one burner—amaz- 
ing saving in fuel! 

Make CONSERVO prove it- 
self as it does daily to half- 
million homes. Nothing like 
it for canning meats and cook- 
ing meals without tending. 
PROVED by this 10-day moneye 
back offer! 


Don’t Send Cash First! 


immediately from factory while 
Pay postman when it comes. 








Order 
price is low. 
Your money refunded after 10-day trial if 


ou are not delighted! Let us have your 
order QUICK for prompt shipment, pree 
paid. 
THE TOLEDO COOKER CO. 
Dept. EE, Toledo, Ohio 


AGENTS: $6 a Day 








taking orders for New Kerosafe Burner. Makes Any | 


Burns kerosene (coal oil). Cheap- 


as stove. 
nown. 


stove a 
est fuel 


Fits any stove. 





@40 a Week for Taking Only 2 Orders a Day 
No experience necessary. No capital required. Work 
full or spare time. Easy to get 0 on account of high 
wo of coal. Getstarted at once, Big season now on. 


Vrite for demonstrating sam: 
Dayton, Ohio 
Tricotines and Suiti 
our own os 


Thomas Mfg. Co. B-271 
6 A 
wholesale prices. 4 newest colors. Yd. 
ES money. ey 
eave yoo up to $1.50 « =. POR F! ° 
TEATILE MILLS CO., DEPT. 134, KANSASCITY, MO. 








Beantiful rtment of » 
Sa 
MONEY BACK IF NOT Garver. 
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KITCHEN POINTERS FOR THE NEW 
HOUSEKEEPER 


It costs so much now-a-days to start 
housekeeping, even in the bride’s first 
little rooms, that more attention than 
ever should be paid to the care of equip- 
ment. The smallest kitchen utensils 
aren’t cheap any more, if one believes in 
good things at any cost, which is the 
wisest economy in the long run. “Buy 
the best and take care of it,” is a provi- 
dent housewifely motto. 

This is especially true of kitchen cut- 
lery. Poor steel is stuff and unyielding, 
breaks easily and does not retain an edge, 
necessitating constant sharpening. Select 
a paring knife with a thin, pliant blade, 
those known as French knives, with 
pointed end, being always a safe choice, 
then guard it carefully. I heard a demon- 
strator of a cheap little a slicer 
make a wise remark the other day. 

“Take just as good care of this tool 
as you do your finest silver and you'll 
never be disappointed in it,” was his 
admonition. “Don’t imagine that be- 
cause it’s cheap it doesn’t deserve at- 
tention.” 

His point was well taken, for a cheap 
tool really requires greater care to keep 
it in working order than an expensive 
one. The same vigilance applies to both, 
only in the latter case one has something 
of lasting value and far greater efficiency. 
One may readily understand, however, 
and commend, the bride with little funds 
buying her first outfit from the ten cent 
store and replacing it gradually with 
articles of more permanent worth. 

Never keep knives or any sharp tools 
promiscuously in a drawer where the 
edges are dulled and roughened by con- 
tact with each other. Instead, provide a 
receptacle in the shape of a rack of wood 
or a case of chamois divided into kets 
to hang above the work-table. They wil 
be more convenient, also, in such a 
position. Avoid rust by thoroly drying 
before putting them away and use the 
scourer often. A cork with handle at- 
tached in a jar of scouring powder may 
be kept near the sink for handy applica- 
tion. One woman keeps a pot of geran- 
iums on the windowsill and runs the 
blades of her knives thru the earth a few 
times, a process as brightening to the 
plant as to the cutlery. 


Be Good to Your Knives 


Another precaution—never use a good 
knife to manipulate or chop foods that 
are cooking, as the heat destroys the 
temper of the steel. Keep a special 
knife for this purpose, a cheap butcher 
knife or an old case knife is good enough. 
It seems superfluous to remind one that 
a knife should be kept sacred to its original 
use and not be called upon to serve as 
can opener, corkscrew, ice pick, screw 
driver or pencil sharpener. Such versa- 
tility is impossible without a breakdown 
sooner or later. 

Tinware should be rendered rust-proof 
by a thoro rubbing with oil or lard and 
baking in a slow oven to season. Glass- 
ware and earthen baking dishes should 
be tempered before using by an immersion 
in cold water brought slowly to the boiling 
point and left in it until cold. Wooden- 
ware, especially chopping bowls and mix- 
ing spoons, are prone to crack, but this 
may be prevented by a preliminary soak- 
ing with oil, allowing it to stand long 
enough for absorption. 

The portable oven will last much longer 
if the door is always left open a few minutes 
after using. The enclosed moisture from 
cooked foods is productive of rust. 





RE MNANT 
Each Remnant Sufficient To Make lete Sult or Dress. 
Read our advertisements for real bargains. 


Before using a new oven, go over it with 
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AGENTS WANTED 


TO SELL 


SWANSDOWN 


PUREFOOD 


COLORS 


You can build up a profitable business and 
make real money in your own town sell- 
ing Gite wonderful product. Six different 
colors in each se, yellow, vio- 
let, orange, green and brown. 

Every housewife will want it. She can 
make beautiful iced drinks, gelatines, fruit 
punches, salads, sauces, ices, candies, cake 
icings and ice cream. 


Write at once, enclosing 25c in stamps 
or coin for sample package and full 


R. C. McATEER COMPANY 
2128 Penn Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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If you want the best at the lowest possible 
prices just read the advertisements this issue 














a rag saturated in oil and when not in 
service, see that it rests in a dry place— 
never the floor. Some housewives apply 
a stove pipe enamel to their ovens to 
forestall rustand keep up their appearance, 
but this must be done periodically as it 
burns off after a time. Aluminum or 
bronze paint also is employed for this 
purpose, as it stands the heat better than 
anything else 

Keep the new cook-book clean and at 
the same time open at the right place, by 
a sheet of glass aid over it. Glue a strip 
of felt or leather around the sharp edge 
as a safety measure. One bride I know 
has a umique method of handling her 
recipes. She pasted only well tried formu- 
las, classified, on a large sheet of card- 
board, which was then inserted in an old 
picture frame found in the attic, and hung 
near her worktable. After the frame 
had been painted to match the woodwork, 
it looked very business-like and certainly 
was more accessible than any cook-book. 
If a book is used cover it with oilcloth— 
everybody knows how unsightly the 
thing soon becomes if no effort is made 
to protect it. 

If paper labels are used on jars or pan- 
try tins, make them water proof and soil 
proof with a coat of white shellac. All 
enameled articles in kitchen use, whether 
furniture or receptacles, will wear better 
if given a final coat of spar varnish, which 
withstands heat and moisture better than 
any other finish. If there is woodwork 
near the sink where splashes can reach, 
go over it with the spar varnish. 

How to protect the wall back of the 
stove is ever a problem, but the most 
satisfactory treatment I know, if tile or 
brick be out of the question, is to boldly 
paint the space black. Any light color is 
bound to show stains and the earmarks 
of constant scrubbing. 

The chief caution about any kind of 
rubber goods is to keep them away from 
grease and to dust with talcum powder 
after each use. 


Brooms and Clothes Lines 

Before using a new broom dip it in hot 
salt water to toughen it and provide at 
once for a place to hang it. There are 
several had arrangements. A hole bored 
in the end of the handle to slip over a 
nail, or two spools or clothes hooks nailed 
to the wall three inches apart will take 
care of it. A very neat disposal of brooms, 
mops or floor brushes is in a rack having 
holes bored at intervals in which to slip 
the handles. 

A elothesbasket does not last long in 
the average family for the reason that it 
is generally dragged around by the handle. 
Set it in a child’s wagon and wheel it 
along the length of line and see how much 
longer it stays together. Good clothes- 
lines cost money and a poor one is utter 
folly. Save it from cutting and rusting 
by tying it to a right angled hook instead 
of the customary curved one and put a 
spool over the hook. When the line is tied 
around this spool it acts like a pulley, 
the friction coming upon it rather than 
the rope. 

Make it an invariable rule to wipe the 
fireless cooker immediately after use and 
to leave it open until well aired and dry. 
Never keep the lid entirely closed or 
mustiness will resvlt. 

Scouring powders scratch porcelain and 
it is thereafter difficult to keep clean. Use 
instead soap powders or ammonia, kero- 
sene or some such dirt solvent on sinks or 
table tops. Beware of pouring chloride 
of lime Deni the drains, as it hardens in 
the pipes and causes al! manner of trouble. 
Boiling water should be used every few 
weeks to keep the sink drain free from 
grease. Beware of using lye or soda 
solutions to clean out this pipe, for it 
unites with the grease to form soap, often 
choking up the pipe for a long distance 
ind causing expensive plumbing bills.— 


M, B. B, 
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Write us 
a post card— 


and we will send you free this 52 page 
catalogue of radio sets and parts. It also 
contains explanation of radio terms, 
map and list of broadcasting stations 
and much radio information, including 
an explanation of successful hook-ups 
and circuits. 

You will be amazed at the low prices 
Ward’s quote. A complete set for $32.50 
equalling sets at $60 elsewhere—a $23.50 
set that under favorable conditions has a radius of 500 miles and more. 

‘his catalogue contains everything for the expert and amateur. Complete 
sets and every improved part for building sets, all the most up-to-date de- 


vices—at the lowest possible prices. 


Headquarters for Radio 


Montgomery Ward & Co. is headquarters for Radio, selling everything direct 
by mail without the usual “Radio-profits.” Why pay higher prices? Ward 
quality is the best and the prices will often save you one-third. Everything 
sold under our Fifty Year Old Guarantee,—Your Money Back if You Are 
Not Satisfied. Write today for your copy of this complete 52-page Radio Book. 


Write to the house nearest you. Address Dept. 17-R 
Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Portland, Ore. Fort Worth 


Monts omery Ward & ©. 
Science Says Use Nu-Gas 
To Cook and Heat 


Up-to-date h being built with- \ 
p- omes being KG \ we 














out coal bins because there’s a 
better, cleaner, easier way to cook, 
bake and heat, by burning free air. 


*‘Don’t buy coal at present price,’’ says a 
Domestic Science Expert. Don’t buy it at 
any price. You can get far better results by 
burning free air and oil in the way science 
has recently discovered, The government 
does it; the big ships do it; factories do it; 
and new homes are being built without coal 
bins or wood-sheds because their owners 
have adopted the new, clean, dustless, dirt- 
less, laborless device which fits in any stove. 


Oil and Free Air Make 
Wonder Heat 


Science has shown that one part of coal oil (kerosene) 
the cheapest of fuels, can be mixed with twenty parts 
of air (by a remarkable burner) and the result is a 
wonderful heating and cooking gas. Cheaper than 
city gas. No fires to build. Heats at twist of the wrist. 
Heats largest rooms in a few moments on coldest 
morning. Heatsoven evenly for baking. No dirt, smell 

or soot. Saves work, saves furni- 
AGENTS ture, saves health. And a new , 

way has been found to cut use- ONly when you need it. rn cheap way to 
Make 650 to @200a | jess parts, sothat, ofallburners, have the warmest, cleanest, cosiest home in 
py Senne nm the NU-HEAT (the latest one} town. Just say ‘send Nu-Heat information 
operation. Write 


is the best and lower in price. In- Free.” Mention if you have heater, range oF 
quick for exclus- | stalled in a jiffy in your present furnace. No obligation to you whatever, 
ive territory and 


free Sane Cale ee eee ecto nl ana Wade Hill Manufacturing Co, 


offer. are no longer a slave to coal and 
; wood and the expense, labor and Dept. 945, St. Louis, Mo. 


Successful farmers like Successful Farming. 








dirt they bring. Absolutely safe. Sent on 30 
days free trial. Amazing ironclad guarantee. 
Free Book About Remarkable Way to Burn Air 
Learn how to cut housework in half. Learn 
to save by having all the heat you want but 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE'S| 


If you have an oil or gas range, when 
you want to peel fresh tomatoes for the 
table, stick them on the tines of a fork and 
turn for a few seconds in the flame of a 


burner. They will peel easily without 
becoming warm or soft as is likely when 
— is turned over them for quick 
peeling 

If you are fond of fried tomatoes, 
provide some for winter use by “putting 
them down.” Fry as for immediate use, 
pom in a stone jar and cover with a thin 
ayer of lard. Remove and crisp by a light 
frying, when wanted. 

When we begin. to dig up the good 
qualities of a friend, we find what a lot of 
bad ones of our own there are that should 
be buried. 

The best gift is kindness, and without it 
the richest present is valueless. 

Cut old stockings in strips and put into 
a mop-stick. Moisten with kerosene and 
let dry. This makes an excellent dust- 
mop for finished hardwood floors. 

When broiling meats turn as soon as one 
side begins to brown. Searing both sides 
quickly is what keeps in the juice and 
makes them delicious. 

You will never be sorry for 4 
before judging. 

If you cannot have a sewing room try vs! 
have a generous drawer or sewing bag com- 
plete. It must contain all essentials such 
as needles, pins, darning cotton, threads, 
snaps, hooks and eyes, etc., so that there 
will be no delay when that stitch in time 
is needed. 

When whipping whites of eggs, try to 
have them cold, then chill your platter or 
‘bowl, add a tablespoonful of cold water 
and you can very quickly beat up a stiff 
froth. 

Be glad of kindly criticism. If we 
escape criticism it is because we are not 
worth being considered. 

A crochet pincushion is excellent for 
holding hairpins at night. Both fine and | 
heavy ones may be thrust into the holes 
and kept from scattering about the dress- } 
ing table, and are easily selected as wanted. | 

One of the very best fire preventions is | 
to rid your house of all unnecessary stor- | 
age. Insurance companies say that most 
fires in homes begin in either the basement 
or attic storage. 

Let’s never say, “I have done my best.” 
That means that we are satisfied with 
results and will never get any farther. 

A pinch of baking soda added to the 
water in which greens are cooking will 
help to retain the attractive color of the 
fresh vegetables. 

Before tinting colored goods, strain the 
dye ao and the goods will color 
evenly. 

The little touches are the things that | 
make a home homey. 

See that your window shades have 
strings by which they may be pulled. 
Otherwise they will beceme soiled and 
easily run out of plumb. 

May the fault of our neighbors be dim 
and their virtues glaring. 

Warm water and plenty of soap is best 
for cleaning porcelain. The soap will dis- 
solve the greasy accumulation without 
wearing down the surface enamel, as do 
grit powders. 

It is said that the only one who never 
makes a fool of himself is a fool. There is 
always a bright side. 

Cake that has become dry may be 
crisped in the oven and used as the founda- 
tion for dainty fruit and cream desserts. 

You will never regret asking pardon 
when in error. Only the small or ignorant 
shrink from apologizing.—Mrs. F, A. N. 
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The Blabon Art Linoleum (pattern 5258 Printed and Plain Gray) on 
these floors gives a cheery note to the bedroom and dressing-room. 


Everything you want a floor to be! 





Look for this label 
on the face of all 


BlabonArtLinoleums 





Important 
Notice: 


Floor coverings 
(including rugs) 
made upon a felt 
paper base are not 
linoleum, and to 
describe, adver- 
tise or sell themas 
linoleum is a vio- 
lation of the law. 
Felt paper floor 
coverings have a 
black interior 
which is easily de- 
tected upon exam- 
ining the edge. 














A Blabon floor of Art Linoleum combines the 
most desirable qualities a floor can have. 


First, a choice of colorings and patterns to 
harmonize with any decorative scheme. A floor 
that is sanitary—a smooth, splinterless, non- 
absorbent surface that nn Ay ust and dirt, is 
easy to keep clean and bright, and that doesn’t 
require expensive refinishing. 


Springy, quiet, and comfortable to walk upon, 
a Blabon floor finds welcome in any room. With 
fabric rugs or without, it is the floor supreme 
for your home. 


Long life makes a Blabon floor surprisingly 
economical—the plain colors and inlaid patterns 
go through to the burlap back. Waxing and 

lishing keeps them permanently beautiful. 

labon Printed Linoleums are serviceable and 
moderate in cost. When varnished occasionally 
they remain bright indefinitely. 


Any good furniture or department store can 
show you Blabon Art Linoleums. For genuine 
linoleum look for the name Blabon. Write for 
illustrated booklet. 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum lie flat with- 
out fastening. Beautiful, yee mothproof. 
or 


Folder showing 22 patterns in c sent upon 
request. 
The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 


Established 72 year 


BLABON 


ART Linoleums 














SEPTEMBER MUSIC OFFERINGS 

If you wish any special music for use 
in schools, home or chureh, write te eur 
music department. If vocal, please state 
whether it is to be high, medium or low; 
if for chorus, whether women’s, men’s or 


mixed. 
Vocal 


Americanization Songs, edited by Anne 
Shaw Faulkner. This book contains 
words and music of 110 songs for home, 
school and community singing. fore 
each song is a short review, telling of its 
composer or origin. In it are our native 
folk songs, patriotic songs and the national 
songs of ail nations which our foreign-born 
Americans have brought to us. 

Bells of the Sea, by Solman (g-c). A 
new bass song that pleases with its big- 
ness, richness and deep-toned melody. By 
the writers of “Asleep in the Deep.” 

Girl of the Olden West, by Van Alystyne. 
(d-e.) A popular waltz ballad, with a 
good melody and splendid accompani- 
ment. 

Yes, We Have No Bananas, by Cohn. 
e-d.) The best comic song written since 
“Lil’ Liza Jane.”’ It creates a laugh wher- 
ever it is heard. There are eight verses 
and chorus, telling of the difficulties of the 
fruit peddler who has not learned our 
language. 

Carolina Mammy, by James. (e-e.) 
Heavy chords carrying the melody make 
this popular song easy to sing. 

Land of Mine, by MacDermid. This 
patriotic song 1s arranged for men’s, 
women’s or mixed quartette and for school 
unison. It is used in many schools as an 
opening song. Be sure and mark which 
arrangement you wish. 

Instrumental 

Flirtation, by Cross, Grade 3. A novel- 
ette with a dainty air and a splendid 
rhythm, easy to play. 

Spring Song, by > SE Grade 2. 
This is a simplified arrangement of the 
well-known number. 

En Route March, by Engelman, Grade 
2. An easy march for the young student 
to play at school. 

Saxophone and Piano 

Minuet in G, by Beethoven, Grade 3. 
This is one of the most beautiful melodies 
ever written, arranged for C Melody E 
flat, or B flat, tenor saxophone and piano. 





Address all orders for music to Successful 
Farmin 
JUNE MUSIC COUPON 
(Which expires September 30th) 


oca 
I'll Take You Home Again, Pal o’ Mine, 30 cts. 
I'll Stand Beneath Your Window, 30 cents. 
I Love You Truly, 40 cents. 
You Brought Me Sunshine, 30 cents. 
By the Babbling Brook, 30 cents. 
My Sunshine, 15 cents. 
Instrumental 
Hearts and Flowers, 40 cents. 
Lohengrin Wedding March, 15 cents. 
Fire Engine, 20 cents. 
Saxophone and Piano 
Kitten on the Keys, 60 cents. 
SEPTEMBER MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires December 31st, 1923) 

({merieanization Song Book, 55 cents. 
Bells of the Sea, 40 cents. 
Girl of the Olden West, 30 cents. 
Yes, We Have No Bananas, 30 cents. 
Carolina Mammy, 30 cents. 
Land of Mine (Men's, Women’s, Mixed or 

Unison), 15 cents. 

Instrumental 
Flirtation, 35 cents. 
Spring Song, 15 cents. 
En Route March, 20 cents. 
Saxophone and Piano 

Minuet in G, 15 cents. 











WASHING WINDOWS 


Clean your windows and mirrors with 
lukewarm water, vinegar and a chamblie 
skin if you wish to perform the generally 
dreaded task with ease. 

First wash your chamois thoroly with 
water to which some household ammonia 
has been added. Thep, using about half 
a cupful of vinegar to three quarts of water, 
wash the glass very clean, wring out the 
chamois and wipe off the surplus moisture. 
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Singing is Half the Joy 
of Owning a Gulbranse 


The songs you like best to hear, sung by some 
loved voice, to your own softly-accented, perfectly- 
timed accompaniment on a Gulbransen. There's 


genuine enjoyment for you! 


Select your song rolls from the hundreds upon 
hundreds available, with the words already 
printed on them. The key they are pitched in 
doesn't matter. Too high? Too low? Just turn a 
knob. The Gulbransen instantly transposes. 

An ordinary song roll may be played as a splendid and cor- 
rect accompanying number, on the Gulbransen. The difficult 
fingering is taken care of by the roll. Through the pedals you 
register your touch, your time, your expression, following exactly 
the interpretation given the song by the vocalist. 

Four simple Instruction Rolls — exclusive 
with the Gulbransen —show a method of cor- 
rect playing. Bear this in mind, too: you can play 
any make of roll, even electric reproducing rolls, 


on your Gulbransen. 
GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON 
COMPANY, Chicago 


Canadian Distributors: 
Mutual Sales Service, Ltd. 
79 Wellington St. W., Toronto 


© 9236-0 Co 
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(Pronounced Gul- BRAN-sen) 


ULBRANSEN 


The ‘Registering Piano’ 
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Registers Your Touch + Registers Your Time + Registers Your 
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Agents: $36 a Week 


introducing Ezemade Cake Ici 
Four delicious flavors. Absolutely 
pure. §& i i 






just water. Anyone can 
make it. This is just one of the 350 famous 












‘Order your cards TO-DAY, 
20 money. We trust you till goods 





After washing several windows, clean 
your chamois again.—S. H. 






are ; 
4 AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. 
Box 68Z Lancaster, Pa. 









« Registers Your Individuality _ 


— ) ural dark col 
@BANHAIR COLOR RESTORE 
THs farnous old preparation has been used by men 


women for over years, QgBan Hair Color 

ph is not a dye, but a beneficial preparation thet 
works naturally and gradually . rest a 4 

ait to dark, natural color. 
wm dhe your home. Millions of bottles sold-guaranteed 
all Drug Stores, 75 cents “Book of Seven eet 
Ban Tonic and Liquid Skampoo mailed free 
-EMis, Chemists, 


Hessix Mem ptis, Tennessee 
Secure us a club order for our choice 
FR ae rar from a few of your 
free 50-Ibs of fruit for yourself. Sen forfull particulars 
and price catalog. Cc. WwW. BLABON, Orchardist, 
1603 Oxford Street, Berkeley, California 
We Guarantee All Our Advertisements 
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J yETIQUETTE_ POINTS ON @ 
& ETIQUETTE 

Just how to enter a theater, and what to 
do before and after, are questions one 
must solve frequently. 

In the first place, those of you who make 
an event out of theater going will want to 
investigate the pictures or plays bei 
shown and ascertain the preferences a 
your guests. This holds true whether 
Father plans a surprise treat for Mother 
or John intends asking Eleanor next door 
for a date. 

Then if it’s a play you’re thinking of, be 
sure you can get good seats before you 
extend a definite invitation. If it’s a 
movie and you find that the picture is 
drawing enormous crowds, as many of 
them do, it will be better to pretend you're 
going to a play and get tickets ahead of 
time. We knew a careless escort who 
made us wait half an hour one evening 
while he stood in line for tickets. 

If, however, you feel that you can get 
tickets at the office after arriving at the 
theater, your companion will stand at one 
side until you rejoin her. She will not 
wait in line for that would not only be un- 
necessary but it would also take the place 
of someone else. 

Once inside the theater you are usually 
met by an usher. If it is a play you're 
seeing the usher takes the seat checks, 
and followed by you, and then by your 
companion, leads the way to the seats you 
are to occupy. If there shouldn’t be an 
usher, then you will find the seats, standing 
back a trifle to let your companion. be 
seated first. Thus you will always occupy 
the seat nearest the aisle. 

Never indulge in enthusiastic conversa- 
tion while seeing a picture or play. Re- 
member your neighbors are more likely to 
be interested in the play than in what you 
may have to say. There is no better way 
to draw unto yourself the deserved indig- 
nation of those around you than to insist 
on talking. Wait to exchange comments 
until between acts or on the way home. If 
at a movie there is usually no time in which 
talking should be done. So just be patient 
and curb your enthusiasm over your favor- 
ite actor. 

Of course you young people won't be 
guilty of holding hands. Don’t you re- 
member how you made fun of that honey- 
mooning couple that you saw holding 
hands on a certain occasion? Well, people 
have just as much right to make fun of 
you for such proceedings. 

Another thing to observe in theater 
etiquette is that a man’s hat is placed in 
the rack provided for that purpose under 
the seat; he never holds it unless this rack 
is missing and never by any chance should 
he give it to his companion to hold. He 
does hold his overcoat, however, which he 
has removed in the lobby of the theater 
before giving the seat checks to the usher. 

A woman removes her hat as soon as 
the curtain goes up and the play is about 
to begin. She gives a few deft touches to 
her hair, but not many, for she’s been very 
careful to arrange it just right beforehand. 
She does not always remove her gloves 
but does remove her coat, if she wishes 
to do so, as soon as she is seated. 

A thing which a girl or woman should 
always remember is that expression of 
thanks afterwards. We take it for 
granted the play or picture was selected 
with thought; arrangements were made 
especially for you. So be sure to say that 
you enjoyed the occasion, and say it whole- 
heartedly too. 

Questions and Answers 

“Tf a boy and girl are at an ice cream 
parlor or restaurant,”” asks a Kansas 
reader, “how should they be seated: 
opposite each other or in neighboring 
seats?’ We think it is a bit easier to carry 
on a conversation easily if seated facing 
each other. 

Will you help me plan a shower for a 
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Two Secrets 
of a Perfect Pie 


First—have all ingredients well chilled. Second 
—use genuine /eaf lard for the shortening. These 
are the unfailing rules of all cooks famous for 
their good pies. 

And what pies they are! Crust of a rich, delicate 
brown that tempts you to sample it. Rich, and 
flaky, and so tender it crumbles and melts as 
you taste it. 


Armour’s Simon-pure Star Leaf Lard makes 
that kind of crust. Only the pure leaf fat is used. 
And it’s rendered the good old-fashioned way in 
open kettles. 

Pies and cakes made with Armour’s Simon-pure 
Star Leaf Lard keep their freshness and shortness 
much longer. Yourdealer has it in 2,4 and 8-lb. pails 
and 1-lb. cartons. Always insist on Armour’s Star. 


ARMOUR 55 COMPANY 





Packing House 
Secrets 


Successful agriculture is 
indelibly linked with main. 
tenance of soil fertility and 
meat animals are the me 
dium for turning crops into 
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Grape Jelly 
oo =< crush Reveney 
about 3 . ripe s. 

% cup water, stir until boil- 

ing and simmer 10 minutes 

in closely covered sa ° 

Place fruit in ch 

bag and squeeze out juice. 

Then drip juice through cot- 
ton flangel if a spark- 
















saucepan, stir and bring 
a boil. At once add 1 bottle 
(scant cup) Certo, stirring 
constantly and bring again 
to a full boil for % minute. 
Remove from fire, let stand 
1 minute, skim, and pour 
quickly. 








ybody can now make 
Perfect Grape Jelly 


By following the Certo rs: 
above anyone can easily, quickly 
and economically make he best 
grape jelly ever seen or tasted. 


Cerro 


Never fails because it is the actual “jell” 
property of fruit, concentrated. Only one 
minute’s boiling required—thus savin 
color, flavor aroma of ri a 
making one-half more jelly than by the 
old, uncertain method. 

CeRTO is not a gelatine and contains 
no preservative. CERTO is sold 
by all grocers with Recipe Book 
wrapped around every bottle. 
Trial bottle mailed postpaid for 
35 cents. 

Douglas-Pectin Corporation 


Successor to 

Douglas Packi Co Ine. 
Pectin Sales Co., Inc. _— 

2012 Granite Bidg., Rochester,N.Y. Mela bae 

In Canada send 40 cents for - 
trial bottle with Recipe Book to ’ 
Douglas Packin, Co, Led., 

Cobourg, Gun. Oma, 
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The Money Saver 


Can 14 quarts SAVE fuel and bother 365 
at a time! days a year with N- 
Cooks big SERVO to cook dinner per- 
meal on one fectly. Most practical, reliable 
burner. steam cooker ever built. 


Never Equaled for Preserving | 


Vegetables, fruits, soups, 
meats canned by CON- 
SERVO are fresh, tender 
and healthful. This sim- 
ple, self-operating, cold 
pack CONSERVO process 
aq never fails. 
10 Da 
COMSERVO direct to 
ou for only $10 prepaid. 
® money in advance. 
Youpay postman. (West 
of Denver $12). Use 10 
days —if not satisfac- 
tory, your money freely 
refunded. 
Ask at Hardware Stores 
Someone near you should sell CONSERVO. 
Ur order direct from us at low Prepaid Price. 
Secrets of Canning and C ~* of 
golden economics, mailed anywhere FREE. 


THE TOLEDO COOKER CO. 
Dept. E-5, Toledo, Ohio 


KODAK coe sce es trialoffer, one film devel- 
oped and stx prints and oneenlargement 
from best film, all for 25 cents sliver 


PURDY’S STUDIO, Box 134-E WELLS, MINN. 


Only $10 Delivered 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


bride-to-be?”’ writes an Illinois subscriber. 

_ We will be glad to send helpful sugges- 
tions to you on receipt of a stamped self- 
addressed envelope. 

A subscriber in Oklahoma asks for sug- 

tions for birthday gifts for a young lady. 
fost girls appreciate such gifts as a silk 
umbrella, book ends, books, or a pretty 
flower bowl. Flowers and candy are 
standard gifts. 

A South Dakota man asks: “When a 
gentleman passes a lady on the street that 
is well known to him, which is most 
proper—to just say ‘Hello’ or tip the hat 
and say ‘How do you do’? Would this 
apply to new acquaintances?” 

3 ith By tee ‘ — one need not 

wa: ormal in his greeting, especi- 
ally the ladies are about your own age. 
You might say, “Hello, Mary,” or “Good 
morning, Janet,” thus softening by an 
additional word the bluntness of the greet- 
ing. With new acquaintances, the more 
formal phrase of “How do you do, Miss 
Smith?” would be more appropriate. You 
should always tip your hat, no matter 
what form of greeting is used. —Bertha 
Averille. 


SALTING AND FERMENTING 
Every housekeeper is anxious to put up 
fruits and vegetables for winter, and for her 
family’s health she should have a good 
supply. 
‘he use of salt in preserving vegetables 
for winter is not new; it has been well tried 
thru the years, and it has much to com- 
mend it to the housewife. No cooking is 
required when salt is used; larger contain- 
ers may be used for storage. The product 
may be kept in any container that is not 
made of metal and is water tight. Vege- 
tables thus prepared may be used as they 
are, or they can be freshened by soaking 
in cleat cold water and cooked as fresh 
vegetables. 
alting without fermentation is a meth- 
od which has long been used. Cabbage, 
cucumbers, greens and string beans are 
the — usually preserved by this 
method. as 
To do this, the vegetables should be 
washed, drained ol weighed. The 
amount of salt needed will be one-fourth of 
the weight of the vegetables. Crocks and 
kegs are satisfactory containers. The 
first layer in the container should be vege- 
tables, about an inch or an inch and a half 
thick. Cover this with salt. Alternate 
the layers of vegetables and salt until the 
container is almost full, having the last 
layer salt. The salt will be evenly dis- 
tributed thruout the container and it will 
not be necessary to use more salt than the 
quantity required in proportion to the 
vegetables used. Cover with a cloth and a 
glazed plate. Place a stone weight on 
these and set in a cool place. Sufficient 
liquor will have been extracted by the 
next day to cover the vegetables, when 
enough strong brine should be added to 
cover the plate. There will be some bub- 
bling at first; when this stops, set the keg 
where it will not be disturbed until ready 
for use. Seal with hot paraffin. e 
Fermenting is used when the vegetables 
do not contain enough water to make a 
zood brine, as string beans, corn, cucum-~ 
rs, and the like. Wash the vegetables 
and pack into containers, filling to within 
three or four inches of the top. Fill the 
keg with a brine made by adding to every 
four quarts of water used, one-half pint of 
vinegar and a cupful of salt. The amount 
of brine needed will be about half the 
volume of the material to be fermented. 
Keep the vegetables well pressed down 
under the brine. Fermentation will re- 
quire from eight to ten days in warm 
weather, and from two to four weeks in 
cool weather. When bubbles cease to rise 
when the container is shaken the fermenta- 
tion is complete. Remove any scum which 
may have collected, weight the vegetables 
down well, put in a cool place and seal with 
hot’ paraffin.— Mrs. J. G. 

















Prepare baby’s food 
according to the 


Mellin’s Food 
Method of 
Milk Modification 


LM DOE ED IN 


A. R. Richardson, Jr., Atlanta, Georgia, 


Do not delay. Write today for a 
Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and a copy of our 
book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” 
Mellin’s Food Company 
177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 








Earn money at home 


EW easy method. In a 
few short weeks, right at 
home through the Woman’s 
Institute, you can learn how 
to make all your own clothes 
in the very latest style for 
a half or a third of what they 
now cost you. No tedious 
reliminaries. Your very first 
esson shows you how to make 
something pretty to wear. 


Earn $20 to $40 a Week 

The course is so complete that you can earm 
good money as a visiting dressmaker, fitter in a 
department store, teacher, or open a shop of your 
own and be independent. Good dressmakers have 
never been in such demand as right now. Capable 
women get exceptionally good prices. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Mail coupon to-day for 48-page booklet, ““Making 
Beautiful Clothes.”’ describes the courses in detail, 
tells how you can make your own clothes or go into busi- 
ness as @ dressmaker or milliner. Write to-day! 
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l WOMAN'S INSTITUTE n 
I Dept. 60-W, Seranton, Penna. ’ 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 5 

! your booklets and tell me how I can learn the sub- 5 
Ib ject. which I have below: ' 
I Home Dressmaking Millinery = 
| Professional Dressmaking Cooking i 
; Name... s ileal 
H (Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 1 
' 

i dian... <ssssepenennssinnomseigineinnenanninnadal 1 
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A Summary of Leading Styles for Fall 


By ANNE ASHCROFT 


woman along about September first the feeling that 

summer clothes are far from smart, and that something 
new for fall and winter wear is absolutely essential if she is to 
keep her self-respect while keeping house. Husbands and 
fathers will do well to recognize the fact that well-dressed 
women are contented women, and that for their own comfort 
and happiness they may as well come across cheerfully with 
the actual cash for necessary new clothes. ‘ 

Does that sound like treason, to talk of new clothes in the 
face of all the talk about hard times? Please remember that 
there is such a thing as morale, without which success does not 
come in farming or in any other business, and please note also 
that we say necessary new clothes. There are clothes and 
clothes. 

But granted that we need them, what shall we ask for in 
in the shops, or choose from the pattern pages 
if we intend making them for ourselves? It is 
not known to the writer whether the designers 
select first the materials that they will 
use and then develop the styles in 
accordance with the fabrics, or vice 
versa, but it is certain that there is a 
very definite relationship between 
fabric and style. One could not, for 
example, make a very successful bouf- 
fant skirt of softest satin, nor a clinging 
gown of taffeta. 

Satin, by the way, and satin-faced 
crepes come as a welcome relief this 
fall from the monotony of dull crepes 
in which every woman has been gowned 
for so long a time. Crepes will, of 
course, continue to be good, but they 
are being gradually supplanted. Moire 
silks, favorites in the time of our 
mothers’ wedding days, are much 
liked at present, but they are ever so 
much softer than they used to be, 
draping efully instead of bunching 
awkwardly as was their wont. Velvets, 
too, as soft and rich in coloring as they 
are in fabric, will be worn extensively. 
Such materials use practically no 
ornamentation, tho fur bandings ap- 
pear on some of the richest velvet 
dresses. 

“Are you e 
suits this fall’? 


N*“ matter what the weather may be, there comes to every 


Long, straight 
lines, unbelted, 
are typical of 


to sell many 
the new winter 


vectin 
asked a buyer in one 


of the good stores dealing in ready-to- coals 
wear garments. 

“Fewer even than last winter,” he replied. “Dresses 
and coats are the things for general wear.” 

And isn’t it nice that such is the case? For cold 


weather a coat is so much warmer when one is out of 
doors, and when in the house a one-piece dress is undeni- 
ably better looking. Dresses are so much more becomin 
to most of us, too, for reasons of size and build, re 
whether one wears a corset or not a dress is likely to be 
much more comfortable. There are women, however, who look 
their very best in suits, and they will wisely continue to wear 
them for most occasions. 

The silhouette in general continues slim, tho there is variety 
enough offered to suit all figures and please all types of women. 
If one has a straight-line figure one may choose and wear with 
assurance a straight, tube-like frock; if one is slight and young— 
and, please, let's leave this style to the youngsterg—one may 
have a straight little bodice with a bouffant skirt of taffeta or 
similar material and perky little sleeves. 

The circular flare that begins at the hips is growing still more 
pape, while newest of all is the circular flare or flounce at or 
velow the knee of an otherwise straight-line dress. Sometimes 
a frock with a flounce like that wears a flat bow at the back to 
simulate the old-time bustle. Don’t be alarmed, tho; these 
bustles are discreet, indeed, being really not a bit more pro- 
nounced than a sash tied at the back. Apron effects are quite 
usual, also. 

The waist line continues below normal. Paris consistently 
reports that it is getting back to where it used to be, but 
America just as consistently wears it low. - 

Coat dresses have been found practical as well as good-look- 
ing and they bid fair to be among the most popualr garments 
this fall. Dark blue is the favorite color, and Poiret twill and 


a new fine wool material with a high luster are leaders in fabrics 
for making these frocks. 

Sleeves are interesting things always, and especially so now. 
The sleeves of these street dresses are chiefly long and close 
fitting, with a point coming down over the hand or with a turn- 
back cuff. Just a few are of the full-length flare type. Many 








ys 
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of the afternoon and street dresses to be seen in smart shop 
windows have an undersleeve that fits tight at the wrist, with 
a loose over-sleeve in three-quarter length. Short sleeves are 
in the minority for afternoon frocks. 

Bright pipings, soutache braiding, machine stitching and 
embroidery are all employed to add color to tailored dresses. 

For afternoon wear, black crepe-backed satin is high in favor, 
the crepe side being frequently used to trim the shiny satin. 
In addition to black, black and white is good, as are olive green, 
the lighter greens, and shell and cocoa browns. 

Velvet for afternoon and evening is strong, in black, dark 
green and brown for afternoon wear. Fur banding is being 
much used on dresses. 

There is not much that needs to be said about, 

coats, tho they are indeed beautiful and wearable. 

The set-in sleeve with conservativeljarm holeis usual, 

armholes deep as the waist line being 
seldom seen now. 

Very few coats have the all-around 
belt or girdle. A button or clasp 
fastening as illustrated in the sketch 
on this page is most often seen. There 
are, of course, cape backs and bloused 
effects, but they are not at all numer- 
ous. Satin is again being used as a 
coat lining, replacing crepe. As for 
colors, gray is perhaps at the head of 
the list, but that need not worry one 
who is addicted to brown or black. 

Since China, rather than Zgypt, 
exerts its influence over our country 
this season, the Chinese colors, red, 
blue and green, will no doubt predomi- 
nate in fall millinery, with rosewood, 
copper shades, dark greens, browns, 
and black all very also. Velvet, 
hatters’ plush and felt are prominent 
among hat fabrics. Shapes are numer- 
ous and varied, as a ce into any 
millinery shop will prove. 

If a woman is at all wise and if she 
aspires to looking well at a very small 
outlay of cash each year, she never, of 
course, buys a dress or a hat or a pair 
of shoes or a coat without considering 
the things she already has on hand or 
that she will be able to buy. The new 
oa or accessory (meaning gloves, 

ads, purses, neckwear and other such 
things) must fit into the general scheme 
or the woman will look to have been 
casually instead of deliberately and carefully planned 
and put together. Don’t think for a moment that 
clothes are unimportant. Just because a wife and mother 
is not discharged, asshe might be in some business houses, 
because of her appearance, is no good and sufficient 
reason for her going about carelessly and unsuitably 
dressed. And I am bold enough to say that mere cleanli- 
ness and tidiness is not enough—one should look just as 
attractive at all times as Nature and her circumstances will 
allow her to! 

For the woman who desires to be well and conservatively 
dressed, a monotone color scheme is advised. Thus she might 
work out a costume in ecru, beige, fawn, beaver and seal brown, 
or in two or three of these tones of brown mentioned. Mono- 
tones of gray and of cocoa brown are being worn by the best 
dressed women, who are taking up these color schemes with 
relief after the orgy of brilliant sabee thru which the feminine 
world has recently passed. 

The girl who goes to college this fall may feel she has been 
neglected in this discussion of clothes needs. Her frocks, as 
always, follow closely the lines suggested for her mother with 
youthful touches about them that belong solely to herself. 

One who is “going back” to school for the second or more 
year chooses a iiuch simpler and more appropriate set of 
clothes that the freshman sometimes does, whose chief fear 
seems to be that she will not have enough dresses. 

A good looking wool frock of simple lines, with a trim 
little hat perhaps of felt or duvetyn, heavy dark gloves, and 
thick-soled tho not unattractive shoes that will bear up 
under endless walking on cinder paths and cement floors; a 
shug, warm coat that is not too good for everyday wear to 
classes, yet ‘is good enough for Sunday best; a pleated skirt 
to be worn with fresh cotton blouses and sweaters; a pretty 
afternoon dress, preferably of crepe-back satin; and a girlish 
evening gown (to be worn only for evening parties), with a 
good supply of the usual other necessities, ge a girl well 
started along the path of learning, with a feeling of security 
that comes from being always appropriately dressed. 


Sleeves are usu- 
ally straight in 
cut and have 
normal’ arm 
holes 










































: PHILIPSBORN’S new and improved service insures greater speed, care and With over 3,000 surprising bargains, so send the coupon be- : 
* accuracy than have ever been known before by mail order shoppers. This novel 3 


; feature is the talk of the country. PHILIPSBORN’S guarantee lowest prices and S°mest Fashion Book in all America. ; 
; the squarest deal in America! We want your good will more than we want your 

money. 100 aE CREE Baa EMR Send the Coupon TODAY! 
; = PHiLirsBoRrN’s, Dept. 395, Chicago, IL. 

: Please send FREE copy of PHILIPSDORN's Fall and Winter Style © . 
; ® and Shopping Guide to ’ 
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- WeWantYourName 
on Our Free List!, 




















The Coupon Will Entitle You to Our Beautiful 


322 Page #2 Style Book- 


yi€ DOO! 


VER 334 million women say, “It’s like clip- 

ping Liberty Bond coupons” to clip the cou- 
pon that will put you on the Free Mailing List for 
PHILIPSBORN'’S Fall and Winter Style Book and 
all their special editions. 


The Book that Saves Millions for Millions! 
~Why not Let it Save Money for you? 

We have so many, many bargains for our custom- 
ers this season that an ordinary sizecatalogcouldn’t 
begin to hold them. So we made room forthemby : 
issuing a bigger book — enlarged it to 322 pages! 
This great big new book—lavishly illustrated in 
Colors and Rotogravure—is simply loaded down 
with bargains for every member of the family. 
Don't miss it! Clip the coupon NOW! 


IRENE CASTLE 
America’s Best Dressed Woman, 
Endorses PHILIPSBORN’S Styles! 


All PHILIPSBORN’S Styles bear the enthusiastic 
endorsement of IRENE CASTLE, famed as the 
best dressed woman in the world. Take her ad- 
viceand send for the Free Style Book —TODAY. 
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- pHILIPsBO sBORNS s fi Gyer 3000 Bargains for All the Family it 


saranteed Se Se Oe keane 

- quality merchandise! PHILIPSBORN’S custom- ; 
ers save millions of dollarsevery year and enjoy : 
the satisfaction of wearing the most up-to-date : 
and stylish clothes obtainable anywhere. : 


Careful Quick,Efficient Service! Send Coupon or a Postal Today! 


~ Meney-Back Guarantee! You surely want this delightful FREE 322 page Style Guide, j 
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low or drop us a postal and receive the largest and hand- 
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AUNT CHARLOTTE HELPS WITH 
THE GRAPES 

“Dear me, dear me,” I sighed, looking 
at the basketful of grapes the boys had 
just brought in. “Whatever am | to do 
with all these grapes? They won’t cat 
preserves any more, or butter or just 
plain canned grapes, and I have heaps of 
jelly already made. If I didn’t have all 
those empty cans I wouldn’t—”’ 

“Sakes alive, child, what is all this 
about?” panted Aunt Charlotte, as she 
came waddling into the kitehen. ‘“‘Goin’ 
to let all those nice grapes spoil just be- 
cause they don’t like preserves and butter 
and canned grapes very well? Child, 
child,” and a look of exasperation came 
into her kindly face. ‘Maybe if you lived 
as long as I have you'll know there are 
plenty other appetizing ways of fixing 
grapes than just those plaim ones and 
apple marmalade. Now you just listen 
here to me. You go to town tonight in 
that auto and get some raisins, English 
walnuts, oranges and cinnamon and cloves 
if you ain’t got them. I'll write down just 


SUCCESSFUL 


ves. Here, drop them im snd ict all of this 
boil until it jells. I think you'll like it.” 

“I guess I do like it!” I exclaimed when, 
a few minutes later, I tasted the appetizing 
smelling food. “It is wonderful.’ 

“Well, I hope the rest of your family 
will think so, too,” went on Aunt Char- 
lotte, busily seeding more grapes that 
her nimble fingers had stemmed. “Ever 
make any spiced grapes?” she asked. 

“No, but now that you ask I remember 
having eaten some,” I returned. “I think 
they would be just fine, too.” 

“Well, put on the skins and pulp to 
cook separately just like you did the 
other time,’’ she Ramentel Saal when 
the pulp is soft run it thru the colander. 
Weigh out seven pounds of grapes. When 
you have them run thru the colander put 
them together and cook a while, then add 
three pounds of sugar, a cup of vinegar 
and three ounces of cinnamon and cloves 
tied in a little cloth and cook till thick.” 

I followed her directions and in another 
hour had several more jars of delicious 
canned grapes, none of them fixed in the 
-“ ways of which we were all so tired.— 
4 C. A. 


BABY’S BATH 





how much you need and I'll be over in the 
morning and we'll make some tasty grape | 
dishes.” 

Che next morning even before I had 
my jars washed or any of the grapes fixed, | 
{unt Charlotte came beaming into the} 
kitchen | 

“*Morning,” she greeted. “Now the| 
first thing we'll make some grape con-| 
serve. Ever taste it?” 

I shook my head. “No,” I replied, 
“nor ever heard of it, but it sounds good, 
better than butter or preserves or—” 

“Well, the first thing we'll do is te put 
the grapes on to cook,” interrupted Aunt 
Charlotte, beginning to pick grapes off 
the bunches. “Well make this in just 
little batches for it’s usually better that 
way.” She talked on till we had a jar of 
grapes picked off the stems. 

“Now we'll put seven pounds of these 
grapes on to cook,” she announced. 
After cooking a while she rubbed them 
thru the colander. 

“Now put in four pounds of sugar,” 
she added, “and one pound of your 
raisins and when you have them mixed 
put back and cook for ten minutes.” 

“But where are the English walnuts 
going to?” I asked, puzzled that she had 
told me to get them when she did not 
seem to be going to use any. 

Aunt Charlotte smiled 

“You surely are a child,” she murmured, 
“but now we are ready for the nuts,” and 
she hulled out a pound of meats and mixed 
them in the boiling mass. “Now let it 
cook a few minutes more and then put 
it in your jars,”’ she ordered. - 

“Tsn’t it done now?’ I asked a few 
minutes later, eager to taste it. 

“Yes,” she agreed, ‘‘and you might use 
that spoon there for’a slicker.” 

I needed no more urging and took a 
spoonful, carefully sampling it. ‘‘Fine,” 
| told her, and it was good, so good that 
every time conserve was put on the table 
last winter all the family was happy. 

“Now,” laughed Aunt Charlotte, watch- 
ing my glowing face, “‘we will try making 
some grape and orange jam like mother 
used to make. We have enough grapes 
here to make a batch, but we have to 
pulp them first. Here, weigh out six 
pounds and we will get busypulpingthem.” 

Aunt Charlotte put the pulps and skins 
on to cook in separate kettles, letting 
them boil until tender, when she rubbed 
the pulps thru the colander and added 
the skins. 

“Now you must cook this fifteen min- 
utes longer,” she observed, ‘“‘and then 
add two pounds of chopped raisins,’ and 
she weighed them out. “Now put in four 
pounds of sugar—and I see you have the 


Baby’s bath differs in two particulars 
from the method my mother practiced 
with her babies. She is put on a table 
instead of mother’s lap. She is entirely 
undressed, the whole surface of her body 
then washed with a soapy cloth and 














rinsed off quiekly rather than having one 
section ef the body washed and dressed 
at a time. 

My kitchen happens to be large enough 
to hold two tables, hence one ean be 
devoted entirely to Margaret Jane’s needs. 
Sometimes I want to pull it nearer the 
stove and agai to move it out of the sun. 
It was rather ‘clumsy to: lift prs tage Benn 
new a set of cast costing only thirty- 
five cents, has ‘sobved. that iffieulty. 
Incidentally they raise the table about 
two mohes, making it a more convenient} 
height at which to work. On one end 
of the table"l havea ten cent towel tack 
on which I hang the clothes I intend”to 
put on her. 

I am told there is a baby. table manu- 
factured, which has a cupboard on one 
side to accomodate all of baby’s clothes. 
It has the towel rack on one end and also 
a detachable railing around the edge to 
keep baby from rolling off when she gets 
old enough. Probably few of us would 
want to invest in such a table, but many 
an ingenious father may alter an old 
table to suit baby’s needs exactly. 

I keep all of the requirements for her 
bath in a small peach basket. Of course 
one can buy faney and expensive baskets 
for this purpose, but this one suits my 
purpose just as well. It contains a roll of 
absorbent cotton, box of tooth picks, 
bottle of olive oil, boric acid solution, a 
bar of white castile soap and a can of 





oranges skinned and cut up. Four of them, 


zinc stearate powder. Perhaps you 
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may think | have forgotten safety pins. 
I have not, for everything except bands 
and diapers ties. Altho my baby is half g 
year old, I am still using the first half 
dozen safety pins I started out with. 

I lay an old blanket on the table for o 

ad, then the towel, an old soft one. 

place the baby on the towel and undress 
her. How she does stretch and kick 
when she gets out of her clothes. Arms 
and legs go all at once. She couldn't get 
eS I were holdin ~)y my 
ap. bath is very simple as I men- 
— above; fely washing the — anc 
ace, then quic covering the whole 
surface of the body with aie, rather 
than washing one section of the body at 
a time. It is very important to see that 
all eracks and crevices are dry. The 
colored mammy who took care of Mar- 
garet Jane used to say,—‘‘Under the 
armses is the most pertikalarist part ‘of 
all.” I find that they are places that 
need careful attention. It is well to 
dust them with the zinc Stearate powder 
every day. Next I wrap the end of a 
tooth pick with absorbent cotton, dip 
it in olive oil, and oil the inside of the 
nose. The little nose can be so trouble- 
some, but it need not be at all if this very 
simple treatment is given. Eaeh eye is 
next wiped out with a piece of eotton 
dipped in borie acid solution. The parts 
liable to chafe are powdered with the 
zine stearate. When the baby is ve 
tiny it is well to oil the entire body with 
olive oil instead of using much powder. 

Baby is now ready to dress. The whole 
operation of bathing and. dressing need 
not take more than fifteen minutes. 

If the mother who still clings to the 
custom of bathing baby on her lap will 
give the table a trial, I am sure she, too, 
— 7% = an advocate of it very quickly. 


A GAY FALL PARTY 

The jolliest neighborhood party I ever 
attended was a bean-pulling. It was right 
at house-cleaning time so it was perfectly 
convenient all ‘round to take out the rug 
in the largest room where the hulling 
took — Barrels of beans were brought 
in and everyone, youngandold, who wished 
to, went at it. 

‘There was no ice to be broken at that 

arty, I can assure you; not a dull minute, 
or there is nothing that loosens tongues 
more than simple work with the hands. 
A prize was given the one who hulled 
the most, but I'll confess | was not near 
enough to remember what it was. A hox 
of candy beans would be fun; a beanpot 
would be useful. 

Refreshments? Yes, indeed. There were 

too many of us to be seated at once so we 
went in relays to the dining root where 
we were served bean-soup and cornbread. 
It just “hit the spot” that chilly evening. 
After that the young folks played old. 
fashi games on the frosty lawn, and 
they tell me the older ones not only visitéd 
but played some still more old-fashionéd 
games in the house for a° while. : ; 
Try eg want either an idteresting 
way to beans or the gayest party 
you ever gave.—N. S. ; 


PROTECTING LONG SLEEVES . 

Tt is sometimes heeessary for me to per- 
form some household diities when I am 
attifed in street or afternoon clothes. The 
long, flowing sleeves in. vogue have, af 
such times, n paftieularly annoyiig; 
my aprons do not protect my.sleeves. 

I discovered that the little rubber bands, 
such as are commonly sold by the station- 
ers, could solve this problem. I slip these 
around my arms, over my sleeves, and 
push the sleeves up as far as I want them 
where they will remain very obligingly 
until I want them down again.—S. H. 
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The Fuller Broom--of Aztec Fiber 


Will out-sweep and out-wear 3 of 
the best old-style brooms 


The first improvement in a broom in over a hundred years. Think of it,—the one 
household utensil that is used by every home-keeper every day in the year, and yet nobody 
ever realized how much easier and thorough sweeping could be made, until The Fuller 
Brush Company experts designed a real broom that is a boon to every housekeeper. 

Today, all is changed by this new, modern 
Fuller Broom, made of fiber that cannot break 
off nor come out; that will not wear down 
crooked or uneven. Its two rows of stitch- 
ing keep it flexible. As the fibers finally wear 
down, the lower threads are cut, and you 
> Cp have a broom as flexible as when new. It 
“-” is good as new to the last few inches. 
When at last you need a new broom, all 
you have to buy is just the filler and place 
it in the handle. This is double economy, 

Let the Fuller Man, when he calls, show you how 







































With the ‘‘two-piece’’ 
, - - Fuller Broom it is not 
much lighter this Fuller Broom is. Let him show you necessary to purchase 


a handle with every 
filler. 


how it is easier to handle because of its wonder- 
ful balance, and how it does the work better 
and with less effort. Let him show you how it 
gets dirt out of carpets and rugs, instead of driving it in—yet never 
injures the finest floor coverings. How clean it sweeps porches. 
where muddy feet have left their tracks. How thoroughly it cleans 
stable, barn, and corn-crib floors; and cement, gravel, or 
vebble walks. All these it does better than any other 
Sonien you ever saw. It is always firm, yet flexible. Can 
be most easily cleaned, and water improves and 
strengthens the fibres! 


The Fuller Man comes 
right to your home— 


—and gladly shows this or any of the 
other 44 Fuller Brushes in which you are 
interested. Fuller sells direct from the fac- 
tory to you. It is better than 
buying from even a mail-order 
house, for the Fuller Man lets 

you see and try the 

brushes. You are under no 
obligation to buy for the 
Fuller Man is glad 
merely to demon- 
strate the brushes 
to you, that you 
may see for your- 
self why millions of 
homes are buying 
all their brushes 
from the Fuller Man 
when he calls regu- 
larly. 

Your Fuller Man 
is a resident of your 
owncommunity. He 
knows farm homes, and knows the 
brushes you could use to your own 
particular advantage. In case you make 
a selection, you pay no money until the same Fuller Man 
delivers the brushes to you. 

Watch for your Fuller Man. You'll know him by the 
Fuller Button he wears in his coat lapel and by the Fuller 
Trade Mark on every brush he shows. If you don’t know the Fuller Man in your 
county, write direct, to The Fuller Brush Company, 1072 Windsor Ave., Hartford, 
Conn., and the nearest Fuller Man will come to see you. Ask us to send you 





Patented the book “Handy Brushes on the Farm.” It’s free—just send a postcard. 





FULLER BRUSHES — 


69 USES- HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 

















No. 1764—If you're plump of figure, choose this 
attractive design which cuts in sizes 36 to WO inches 
bust measure 

No. 1813—Popular Tie-Blouse. This attrac- 
tive jacquette blouse is very easy to make because 
the blouse is cut in one with the sleeves. The 
sleeves may be long or short and finished with turn- 
back cuffs. The pattern cuts in sizes 16 years and 
36 to 44 inches bust measure. 

No. 1827—This charming little affair can be 
made with long or short sleeves. The upper edge 
f the dress is gathered to a yoke and the lower 
edge may be finished with a contrasting band as 
shown in sketch or finished plain. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 1% yards of 
36 or 40-inch material with 44-yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting and 44% yards of binding " 

No. 1822—Stylish Dress for the Matron. In 
this design which embodies both the popular vogue 
for pleats and lines that lend dignity and charm to 
the mature figure, you will find the task of making 
extremely simple. Cut in sizes 36 to 48 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 44 yards of 40-inch 
material with S¢-yard of 5-inch contrasting 
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one is cut in sizes 36, 38, 40 amd 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 17¢ yards of 36-inch 
material with 434 yards of binding. 

No. 1826—If one seeks a distinctive style, the 
one illustrated would be an excellent choice. If you 
would prefer it without the bias trimming bands you 
may have it, and the style will still continue to be 
good-looking. Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 354 yards of 
material 36 or 40 inches wide 

_No. 1823—Charming, Simple to Make. The 
diagram illv-trates its extremely simple construc- 
tion. Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 274 yards of material 
36 inches wide with 3° yards of ribbon 6 inches 
wide for the sash. 

- 1280—If one is planning a new frock for the 
growing girl, a better design could not be selected 
than this one-piece style which slips on over the 
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head and requires no fastenings. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 
ee ie 

an t im look- 

one’s slimmest. The pattern >a 08 
50 inches bust measure. Size 4) 
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! 1300—To meet the needs of the schoo! «ir! 
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misddy i in the Feguation style Cut in'sises 4 to 
years. 


. - 1830—For your fall suit, choose this smart 
jacket which is slightly gathered and joined to 4 

hip band. The pattern cuts in sizes 16 years 
and 36 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
24% yards of 40-inch material with %-yard of 1+ 
i fur banding. 

No. 1623—One-Piece Skirt. Made with two 
inch raised waistline and with closing at the left 
side. Pockets are inserted at the front and finished 
with pocket welts. Cut in sizes 16 years, 28, 30, 
32 and 34 inches waist measure. Sise 28 requires 
214 yards of 36-inch material. 








How to Order To order any of the items shown on this page, write 


. your name and address plainly, give correct number 
and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate pattern ordered, gnd ad- 
» Pattern Dept., Successful Farming, Deg Moines, Iowa. Every 
ing and Is guaranteed to Ot perfectly. 


dress your letter t 
pattern ig seam allow 


stitches, trimmings and d 


Department, 


the book a ne is 10 cents a copy. 
uccessful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


Fall and Winter Fashion Book Co=in¢, 2. 


In addition to pattern styles for all the family, illustrated articles on 


iffeult points in home dressmaking are included in 
Address your order to Pattern 
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Millions of Dollars Saved to Our Customers 
Send for our Free Catalog and get your share too—Read about it! 


The Chicago Mail Order Company has purchased two of New York’s Greatest Mail Order 
Houses—Perry, Dame & Co., and the Standard Mail Order House—this cuts down ex- 
penses and Saves Millions of Dollars for our Customers! Get your share, too. 


Best Mail Order Service in America TremendousSaving to Everyone Money-Back Guarantee 
" : . You run no risk bu f the Chi 
ThuswithoneboldstroketheChicagoMail The unparalleled savings made in 490%) O7yoe Go. bd iy tyes po 
Order Co. becomes a gigantic institution, operating and distributionexpense you on a positive understanding that if 
serving 3,500,000 customers! Instead of isshownintheunparalleled bargain =e = don’ é prope yee, yon ena ve. 
urn em and we li refund you ) 
three houses with their expense of three Biicas wail Seacr Cx" Get your share Also, Wwe gusrantes Ut our price ae 
staffs of officers, buyers, and clerks, with ¢r'the enormous savings as they appear in the lowest in America. If you beat our 
three catalogs to issue, there is one mighty establish- after page of our wonderful catalog. Prices we refund the difference, 
ment, with one organization, one staff, and one cata- ember, our profit is only 3c on the Send the Co n Ni w 
log, saving millions of dollars for Mail Order Buyers! dollar, and we daliver Peantepunrtenrd upo — VO 
Don’t spend one 4 Fade on until 
you have receiv Copy of the 
We Pay the Postage = 2:3se2:2.:- 
log. Give every one of your dollarsa larger 


buying power than it ever had be- 


on Every eotee Everywhere! (SSS 


oe 2 eee = 
~ 


Bend Now for your Free copy of the World’s Greatest Bargain Style Catalog. Read how we offer 

you the World’s Best Styles at the World's Lowest Prices. Our prepay, Free-delivery Plan will 

actually save yes roms 5 cents toa dollar on every order, Fill out coupon or send postal today 
our Money-Saving 


Our Profit—Only 3c on the Dollar! 


Our Profit is only 3c on every dollar you us for merchandise. Price boosters and 
wy profiteers are again shouting “Higher Prices,” but we say ‘Prices must not goup”— 
mH and we hold our own prices down with our 3c-on-the-dollar-profit plan. Pay no at- 
y tention toall this talk about advancing prices! Let the prices in our Free Style 
Book be your guide to Safe and Economical Buying! We Guarantee Lowest 


oO Prices! Read our Guarantee! 


Swe The World’s Best Styles and Lowest Prices 


+t We have shopped the world over for the pretty clothes you love, and through- 
out the 332 pages of our wonderful Free you will find the most thrill- 
wm ing surpvises—styles that delight — prices ~ invite! Also quake 


: standard f 
oO (oo for Se pono We Pay Pay the Postage. #6 


Best %, Get Advance Fashion Facts from Our FREE Book 


Would you like to have just the information you need to dress in the 
and appropriate styles? Oar style catalog will tell 


ae il X entrain en aay es 
Af you! iden taeipheonne dollar will 

Service ep ko a ou 

in America ouR CATALOG! save Ye 


Chicago Mail Order Co. lot Din, 
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Women in the country may not be able 
|to have beautiful hands but there is no 
| excuse for them not to have well-cared-for 

and presentable hands. 

The care of the hands requires less time, 
| money and energy than is yom emg | sup- 


| posed. The disfiguring stains of sum- 


mer fruits and vegetables may be removed 
by wetting the hands and rubbing pow- 
dered borax overthem. Fruit stains may 
be removed by scrubbing with a brush and 
a solution of strong tea. 

Perhaps the surest and most inexpensive 
method of removing these stains is with 








Three 







exquisite | the use of oxalic acid. The hands are wet 
Colgate | and a small pinch of the crystals is rubbed 
Perfumes— over them. If preferred, the crystals may 
| be put into a bottle and a small amount of 
Florient, \w i ane on. ge solution hg more 
° easily applied than the dry crysta 
| Cha- Ming, | Whe = icine kitchen work keep a lemon 
La France Rose }and a small dish of corn meal in a con- 








The charm of dis- 
tinctiveness goes 
with the woman who 
has studied the per- 
fume which suits her 
own personality 
best. The Colgate 
Perfume Test makes 
this possible. 


COLGATES 
Perfumes 


In artistic bottles or by 
the ounce at your favorite 
store. 


Send for the 
Perfume Test 


Three trial size vials of 
wonderful fragrance ~a 
package of erfumers’ 
test strips —full instruc- 
tions for use, and the 
story of the famous test— 
all packed to reach you 
safely. Send a two cent 
stamp and your address. 


Send today to Perfume 
Test Dopestangnt yt P, 
Colgate & P. O. 
Box 645, bie Hall 
Station, New York City 








| venient place. After paring vegetables or 
fruit or washing greasy dishes, clean the 
hands with the meal and lemon juice 
before washing with soap and water. Ifa 
small hole is cut in the end of the lemon 
and only the desired amount of juice 
squeezed out each time it will last much 
longer. 

Peroxide of hydrogen mixed with a few 
drops of ammonia is also useful for re- 
moving stains from the fingers. 

Wash the hands with a cloth lathered 
with soap, using warm water, and rinse in 
cold water to close the pores. The cloth 
removes the dirt from the knuckles and 
does not coarsen the texture of the skin 
as much as the too-frequent use of a 
brush. 

Stains may be removed from beneath the 
nails by the use of one of the nail whites 
on the market. Peroxide can also be used | 
to bleach these stains, but it must not be | 
used frequently since it tends to make the | 
nails brittle. 


Care of the Nails 


The cuticle at the base of the nails may | 
be removed by one of the cuticle removers 
found in every drug store. One harmless 
and effective method of removing it is to 
wash the hands in warm, soapy water, al- 
lowing them to remain in the water for a 
few minutes until the cuticle is softened, 


then immediately push it back gently with 
an orange wood stick. Heat a teaspoon- 
ful of good olive oil, twist a piece of ab- 
sorbent cotton around an orange wood 
stick and dip into the hot oil. Apply as 
hot as possible to the cuticle and it will | 
shrink back. Several applications may be 
necessary. Generally there will not be 





method is used. Test the heat of the oil 
by touching it to the tip of a finger before 


lel Dil applying it. 
, ppl f the hands are given a little care every 











lis used at night, 
should make any farm woman’s hands | 
presentable for any occasion. The appli- | 











BEAUTIFUL x cation of cold cream, vanishing cream or | 
FCENISHINGS lotion to the hands and arms with a gen- | 
_ The very things you need, erous amount of flesh-colored powder or | 
ofan. tee tke caeame one that matches the complexion will make 

Ao take on dower es oan one feel quite at ease in exhibiting them. 

or more to pay. Also Pianos, Apparently permanent tan orfrecklescan 

whey NW germs. be overcome by one of the processes that | 
for new ‘Larkin Book of gradually remove the cuticle particle by | 


Better Homes 

particle, 
Ss It sometimes requires several months to | 
accomplish this result, but it is worth the | 

: trouble and expense. Very unsightly | 

HEMSTITCHING and PICOTING o.\\s"n<iinen, astty | hands may soon by transformed to quite | 
adjusted. Price $2.00 with instructions. LADIES ART good- looking ones. 
SALES CO.._Box_71-S_Homeramek,_Stichiss=| Time spent in the care of the person is | 
SWITCHES MADE FROM COR SINGS. | not wasted time and it is not false pride | 


Tas New War Warre For Srrie Booxter. 















MRS. E. VANDERVOORT, DAVENPORT, IOWA | for a country woman to take care of her | relied on. 





Successful Farmers like Successful Fosening | hands.—G. 
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COLD CREAM POWDER 
InThe LITTLE PINK & WHITE-BOXES 


NCE you try Armand 

Cold Cream Powder, 
you'll understand how it 
is bringing happiness to 
sO many women. This 
marvelous powder, the first 
ever made with a cold 
cream base, blends into 
the tones of the skin, giv- 
ing it the charm of natural 
beauty. It protects the 
skin from dust and dirt. 
And it stays on, without 
need of constant powder- 
ing. 





| 





much trouble with hang nails when this | 


day and cold cream of a bleaching ns ature | 
a five minute manicure | 


"FLACE CURTAINS 


taking the disfiguration with it. | ai 


Armand Cold Cream 
Powder is pure. It con- 
tains no white lead, chalk, 
rice, nor any other in- 
jurious ingredient. It is 
always $1. Try it to-day. 

Or send 25¢ for the Armand 

Week-end Package containing 

cold cream powder, three other 

powders, rouge, cold cream, van- 


ishing cream, talcum, | soap, and 
the “Creed of Beauty.” Address 


ARMAND—Des Moines 
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you can make this 


smart sweater 


Fashionable New York 
are featuring sweaters like this. 
You can knit one yourself with 
only 4 skeins Peace Dele Sicil- 
ian Floss in any of the new 
colors. eer to knit — _— 
stitches. Srections sent free 
le card showing 129 
Peace peo, ae x { 


ace Dale Mi t. 1429, 
venue, New York. 
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Successful Farming advertisements may be 
They point the way to square deals 


| and better merchandise at smaller cost. 
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THE SON OF HIS DAD 
Continued from page 88 


vrudgingly, “but the idea of Bill Willetts’ 


bey stayin’ at a hotel in my town don’t 


set well.” 

“Mr. Willetts is right, Uncle Jake,” 
affirred Jimmy. “The less he is seen 
with us the better. Let him pose as a 
tourist.” 

“Mr. Stratton’s got the idea. Besides, 


you would want to do as father thought | 


best, wouldn’t you, Mr. Cannon?” 

The blood rushed into Uncle Jake’s 
face; he seemed swept by some stron 
emotion. But after a moment he replied 
with a sigh, “Well, of course if 
Willetts thought best, I'll give in. fiat 
it’s a disappointment.” 

“Now let’s get down to cases,” con- 
tinued the visitor briskly. “Tell me all 
about this Disappearing Dick and we'll 
see if I can help mt think up some scheme 


to trap him. Er........ hadn’t you 
better give the office boy an errand some- 
where else?” 

“Who, him?” The old sheriff glanced 
carelessly at the young man who had en- 
tered the back door with rags and soap 


and was preparing to wash the windows. 

“Never ail him. He’s a feller we keep 
to kinda clean up round here. You mustn’t 
think, Raleigh, that we’re this dirty all 
the thee Bow a0 te cee == 
h to ck to an y e’s 
so different from the general run of des- 


ain’t! He has all thru the minin 
district and a eis he gets all the on 
that goes thru our telegraph office, tho 
I’ve never been able to find out how. 

“Your dad made onemistake, Raleigh, 
when he te phed he was sending 
out here. Dick knows now that I’ve 
asked for help. You see he made a whale 
of a haul down at Phoenix a couple of 
weeks ago. The Express Company’s 
money shipments are awful big, just now, 
owin’ to the extra men in the mines, so 
I decided I’d be on the safe side and have 
‘em send someone from the company’s 
force to help Jimmy and me. You spoke 
of layin’ a trap for him, son. You got any 
suggestions to make?” 

The young man looked thoughtful. 
‘Well, I wondered if we couldn’t send out 
word that the Express Company here 
was expecting a big shipment of money, 
then slip the money in their safe over into 
the safe here in the sheriff’s office. We 
could hide of nights at the Express Office 
and when Dick got the word and came 
after the money, nab him.” 

“That’s a good suggestion—changin’ 
the money over to this safe,”’ considered 
Unele Jake, “but we don’t need to ad- 
vertise no new shipments. We've got a 
plenty on hands right now and Dick 
knows it. I’ve been lookin’ for him to 
pay us a visit ever since the Phoenix 
affair, an I reckon the only reason he 
ain’t come is because he knows that either 
Jimmy or me has been settin’ up with 
the express agent every night. We didn’t 
hide; done it open-like, so as to scare him 
off till you came, Raleigh. Mebby if we 
ease off now on the watchin’, like we’d 
quit lookin’ for him, he’ll bite. *Course 
we'll be there just the same, but we'll be 
hid. What say, Jimmy?” 

Jimmy answered in 9 low tone, “I say 
we put that window washer to work in 
the back room!” 

“Right, Stratton!’”’ snapped the visitor, 
with a suspicious glance at the boy. 

Uncle Jake assented indifferently. “He 
Bub, we’re busy in here and you kinda 
bother us. Just tackle Mane cobwebs in 
the back room a while. 2 

The boy sullenly removed nt hie cleaning 
apparatus, but he left the door open. 


To be concluded in October 
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Do you know that dentists all the 
world over now advise a new method 
of teeth cleaning? And that millions 
of people now use it? 

It combats the film—those dingy 
coats, the cause of most tooth 
troubles. This offers you a ten-day 
test, and we urge that you accept it. 


Means added beauty 


Teeth are clouded by a film—that 
viscous film you feel. Much of it re- 
sists the tooth brush, clings and stays. 

Film soon becomes discolored. 
Then it forms dingy coats, and teeth 
lose their luster. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. It breeds mil- 
lions of germs, and they, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. Very 
few people, in the old days, escaped 
troubles caused by film. 


Now they fight it 


Dental science, after long research, 





Pepsodent curdies the film and re- 
moves it witheut harmful scouring. Its 
polishing agent is far softer than en- 
amel. Never use a film combatant which 
contains harsh grit 











Fight That Film 


That’s what keeps your teeth so cloudy 


has found two ways to fight that 
film. One acts to disintegrate the 
film at all stages of formation. The 
other removes it without harmful 
scouring. 

A new-type tooth paste has been 
created to apply those methods daily. 
The name is Pepsodent. Careful 
people of some 50 nations now use 
it, largely by dental advice. 


Some old mistakes 

Old ways of teeth cleaning reduced 
the alkalinity of the saliva. They re- 
duced its starch digestant. And those 
are the factors on which Nature de- 
pends to fight acids and starch de- 
posits. 

Pepsodent multiplies that alkalinity, 
multiplies that starch digestant. So 
every use gives manifold power to 
these protective agents. 


These things mean a new dental 
era. They mean much to you and 
yours. So we urge you to prove 
them out. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 

This test will be a revelation to 
you. Cut out coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 





Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A scientific tooth paste based 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 252,1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 





on modern research, now advised 
by leading dentists the world 





over. 











Only one tube to a family. 
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lamps, wall lamps, lanterns, 
» lamps a lf ine 
clean, no smoke, no 


300 Candle ye ol of Bright, Watts Li ht 


DON’T FUSS WITH THE MUSS OF OLD 


KEROSENE LAMPS AND LANTERNS 


Get My Free Trial and Special Price Offer 
er to quickly introduce my 


a 
If you want toearn}| Burns 96% by ~ Ags ne or kerosene ( roll). 
as bright as dayligh K mat , easy on eyes. 
quickly for sales] or or oe earn with ch. Easy to oe. Most e 
plan. No expert] grea test improvement and advancement in 
quired Exiuhe| OQ Days Trial 
son ram om Ad Be first i hi lect one’ of many and 
say "send tor ay mr Send 
, C. Steese, Pres] THE AKRON LAMP CO., 229 Lamp Bidg.. Akron, O. 
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Think of having; INSTANTLY, e!! 
the heat you want IN ANY STOVE 
—without building fires, without 
kindling, ashes, dirt or odors, Think 
of having—at the touch of a finger 
—a fire that is three times 
hotter than coal—or just 
enough tosimmera kettle- 

@ fire that stays where you 
wantit. Think whata warm 
Cosy home such a fire will 
sive you in any 
weather,and what 
\. wonderful cook- 
‘\, ingand baking it 
turnsout. This 
fire is avail 
sjable to every 
user of this 
bew invention. 
























a scientific combi- 
aation of 06 per cent 
superheated air and 
4 per cent kerosene 

{common coal oil) —cheape 
est and safest fuel known, 
Produced by amazing ine 
vention which, in one 
min ute, can be slipped in- 
to the fire box of any coal 
of wood stove. All thecone 
venience of gas at half the 
cost. Start with turn of 
valve, turn high or low to 
suit, and stop with another 
turn of valve. Child can 
operate. Clean, steady fire. 





{ Fits Any Stove 
No ups and downs to make 


life miserable and ruin the cooking and baking. Saves 
cleaning bills, doctor bills, wall paperand curtains. Elimi- 
nates back-breaking work of carrying and lifting coal and 
wood. Nodamage tostove, lastsalifetime. Money-back 
guarantee gives you absolute protection. 


TRY IT 30 DAYS FREE 


Try the Instant-Gas Oil Burner in your own stove. You 
don’trisk a penny. See for yourself how hundreds of thou- 
sands of Instant-Gas users havesaved money and cut their 
workinhalf. Write today for money-saving book “Scien- 
tific Oil Burning” and 30 day trialoffer. Hurry. Special 
low introductory price to those who writeimmediately. No 
obligation. Send a postcard before you turn this page. 


AG ENTS Tateishi, of California, made $200.00 
“weekly. People every where using this 
remarkable new method of heating. Write ~* ~s0e for 
details and be ready for big Fall and Winter protits. 
INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO. 
Dept. 329, 117 South 14th St., St. Low, Mo. 
Manufacturers of Scientific Heating Equipment 


















worth of fuel will keep’ 
this Sunray lamp in 
operation for 30 hours. 
Produces 300 candle 
of the purest, whitest and 


° best light known to science. Nothin 
Wicks to wear; simple; safe; 15 Daye’ T: 
tetrim t] FREE Lantern 

° 

special introd offer, we will 
Smoke ~ 4, you - 30 Candie Power Sunray 
No antern FREE with the first purchase 
Smell of e Suarey Lemp. Lights up the yard 


like a search light. Write 
~. ‘nay for full information end 


agency proposition. 
KMIGHT LIGHT CO. 
Dept. 26-16 Chicago, tl. 











degree by valve | 
creases stove efficiency 
100%. Has brought joy and 


econom ousanda. 3 AL. Its cost In 30 

days. Write voces tor tall particulars and juctory price. 
Special Offer to Agents 

Li! money, or 

paseo e ey | etme for $8 years. 

Acorn Brass Mtg. Co., 990 Acorn Bidg., Chicago, fl, 


Comfort Baby’s Skin 


With Cuticura Soap 
And Fragrant Talcum 


For sampleCuticara 1 alcum, a fascinating fragrance. 
Address Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. U Malden. Mass. 














We have investigated the responsibility of 
every firm advertising in this issue and we 
are glad to recommend them to you. Read 
what they have to say. They will prove to be 
profitable as well from a point of general infor- 
mation as to where to buy the best merchan- 
dise at the lowest possible price. 
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SEWING HELPS 

When turning hems on doilies or 
organdie collars, stitch first around edges 
with the sewing machine. Trim evenly, 
and make the first turn on the stitching. 
Make second turning the width desired. 
A line of machine stitching makes an ex- 
cellent foundation for overhanding lace 
to the edge of collars of thin materials. 

When gathering the top of a skirt, 
ruffles, and the like, lengthen the stitch on 
the machine and put in two rows of stitch- 
ing a quarter of an inch apart. Leave 
threads of some length to use in adjusting 
fulness. Gathers put in in this way are 
more easily shifted than when the work is 
done with the gatherer, and stay in place 
better than those put in by hand. If the 
second row of stitching shows it can be 
removed. Organdie or other material 
that is wiry cannot be so treated, because 
the line of the stitching remains. 

Do you have difficulty with wiry thread 
that persists in unwinding? If so, im- 
merse the spool in water and dry in a warm 
place. Your troubles will be over. 

Pad an ordinary brick heavily. Keep it 
on the table, and pin your sewing to the 
padding instead of to your knee. This 
little help will save you many backaches. 

To bind or face the neck of a blouse or 
dress quickly and neatly, cut a double bias 
binding of the material (thin silk is better 
for heavy materials), place raw edges of 
binding to raw edge of neck and stitch. 
When the binding is turned you will have a 
fold to hem to the garment, instead of an 
extra turn to be made. It will help to 


| keep the binding true if it is basted before 


being cut. 

Do you have difficulty in keeping your 
overblouses down to position? This may 
be remedied by sewing leaded tape inside 


| the belt just above the lower edge. Stout 


people especially will find this an advan- 
tage. 

Most women object to the rubber pants 
for babies’ constant wear. A convenient 
petticoat protectorcan be made fromrubber 
sheeting. A little apron of the sheeting is 
made almost as long as the skirt. This is 
then plaited to a Gertrude yoke of thin 
material. 

When joining a skirt to a foundation 
waist, turn top of skirt one-fourth inch 
to right side; put first row of gathers one- 
eighth inch from edge and a second row 
one-fourth inch from second. Turn ed 
of waist one-fourth inch to wrong side. 
Adjust gathers in skirt and place to wrong 
side of waist in such a way that all raw 
edges will be covered. Stitch twice. This 
is especially good for wash garments.— 
G. N. O. 


PARAFFIN FOR A KRAUT KEG 

We have always had much trouble 
keeping our kraut keg in shape so that it 
could be used a second time, even if it 
was only a week or so between fillings, 
but last year I fixed it with paraffin wax 
and it worked splendidly. 

We got a nine gallon pickle keg from 
a grocery store, but when I had cleaned out 
the pickle taste, the keg leaked. The 
keg had been sticky with something which 
I decided was paraffin, so I bought a box 
of paraffin ona painted the keg with it 
again. I warmed the paraffin in a small 
pan, and kept the pan standing on a hot 
stove lid while I worked, rubbing the 
wax into the inside of the keg with a soft 
cloth. 

It only takes kraut about a week to 


| make in warm weather, and then we can 


it in glass jars. I left the paraffin in the 
keg until it was time to make more kraut, 
then sealded it out and put on fresh 
paraffin N. I 
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Vaseline 


Reg US. Pat Of 
PETROLEUM JELLY 





a hundred needs 
in the house and 


on the farm » » 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Consolidated) 
State Street New York 


Your feta} WAT 
At Last 


ifal-meet—iel-t- Ba lelal-ti bz 
Popular New Styles 


‘tf{andsomest watches you've seen. Design 
like those used on highest priced watches. 
Low prices possible through enormous 
cae sales. 
First is Ladies’ Watch of 14K White Gold 
filled (now all the rage) 25 years guarantee on 
tonneau shape case—richly carved—6 jewel 
imported movement; hand made dial, sap- 
phire crown, gros grain ribbon; neat 
One year guarantee. SENSATIONAL OFFER 
AT $6. 75. Available in rectangular case 
with rectangular movement at $11.75. 
"t wai a limited number. SEND 
NO MONEY. WE PREPAY POSTAGE, 
You pay porman. No risk—money back 
promptly if notsatisfied. These aregood 
time keepers. Write to-day for yours. 


Precious Wares (2 
ART JEWEL 





Harmless to Humans / - 
Fowls and Animals 


30c 60c $1.20 
At Draggists and Grocers 


ae | rere 
(AR ON FLIES" 


ELECTRIC 
FIXTURE 











Goodyear Raincoat Free 


Goodyear 2. Co., 6857-R. D., Goodyear Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo., is making an offer tosend a hand- 
some raincoat to one person in each locality who will show 
and recommend it tofriends. If you want one write today 


This issue is filled brim-full of articles on al- 
most every subject of vital interest to the 
farmer and stock raiser. You cannot afford 
not to read them; also our advertisements. 








c 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 
The host wes nervous and inexperi- 
enced and he “ose hurriedly at the con- 
clusion of a song with which one of the 
guests had been obliging. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, 
“before Mrs. Smith started to sing she— 
ah—told me her—ah—voice was not in 
the best condition and—ah—asked me to 
apologize for it, but I neglected to do so— 
ah—lI apologize now.” 








TRANSPOSITION RIDDLE 
The answers to this puzzle are obtained 


by — the first word suggested and 
spel ang it backward to give the second 
word. 


1, Change a word which means having 
adequate ability to the island where 
Napoleon was banished. 

2. Change the past tense of “to see”’ to 
the past tense of “‘am.” 

3. Change “not old” to a “kind of 
tumor.” 

4. Change a device to catch animals to 
a portion. 

a. Change a period of time to the plural 
of is. 

6. Change to pull along, to a person 
under a guardian. 

7. Change an edict to a word meaning 
“to sieze.”’ 

8. Change a short sleep to a cooking 
utensil. 

9. Change a heavenly body to one of 
the rodents. 

10. Change “to trade” to the feet of 
dogs or cats. 


Once a friend of Mark Twain’s was 
conversing with him regarding a terrible 
affliction of a person known to them both. 
The friend said: 

“Can you imagine anything worse than 
having diphtheria and scarlet fever at the 
same time?” 

“Yes,” replied Mark; “I can easily 
imagine some things worse that that—for 
instance, rheumatism and St. Vitus’s 
dance.’’—Exchange. 


SHINE-SHOCKED 

Policeman Dugan found his friend, 
Murphy, shine-shocked and leaning up 
against a lamppost. “Shure, Mike,”’ said 
Dugan, “you better be takin’ a street car 
home.” 

“Sno (hic) use,’”’ answered Mike, “she 
wouldn’t have it in the house.”—The 
Blotter. 


The world is divided into two classes of 
people: Those who pursue happiness and 
those who flee from troubles. 


Smile most of the time, but never at the 
wrong time. 


A MULE’S EPITAPH 

An army mule at one of the canton- 
ments “went west.” The private who 
had charge of the last rites had to fill out 
the regulation form, and came across the 
suggestion, “disposition of carcass.’ 

After a moment’s thought Sammie wrote 
on the blank line: 

“Mean and deceitful.” 


A meddlesome woman, riding in a 
trolley car began sneering at a young 
mother’s awkwardness in holding a fret- 
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Cooperation 


> Representing more than a million farm members, 


O. E. Bradfute, of Ohio, president of the American 


Farm Bureau Federation, spoke before the 46th 
convention of the National Electric Light Associa- 

° tion in New York City upon the cooperative work 
being carried on by the Federation, the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the National 
Electric Light Association. 

After outlining the possibilities of electrical farm 
development, which will follow the solution of 
fundamental economic problems, he said: 

“] believe that a great majority of the farmers 
who own and live on their own farms believe in 
private ownership of public utilities under 
reasonable and fair regulation, rather than 
municipal, state or federal ownership.” 


Electrical progress, which will eventually carry 
electric light and power to the most remote farm 
homes, is being accelerated by the development of 
the American form of public ownership—actual 

ownership of the securities of these 


utilities by their own customers. 


More than 1,750,000 investors now 
~ own electric light and power securities. 











LIGHT ASSOCIATION 

















ting baby. 
“I declare,” she snorted, “a woman | 
ought never to have a baby until she| 
knows how to hold it.” 
“Nor a tongue, either,” calmly replied | 
the weno young mother.—Fruit Dis-| 
patch, 








s> ‘ 4 Ao. 
; ersonal Station 
What is your PR ‘St cane re 
Annual Income? 100 Envelopes fang 


You can Increase it. 

Represent us in your locality by sell- 
ing our monuments and Memorials. 
Many farmers and business men can 
make over $2,000 a year. 


Write for particulars. 


COGGINS MARBLE Co. 
275 Main 8&t., Canton, Georgia 














Wun Ane Nome 
and Address 


oF pre scape ete 
— ier Gaserees tora 
ts, 6 4% x 7, smooth 
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li 
s .state,or any 
out your order now. Write copy 
with dollar bill. check or money ° 
tage anywhere in U. S., east of aver. 
‘or orders west of Rockies. 
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2'%2 Tons 
Heats 
5 Rooms! 


“There is no heater to compare 
Bulldog. I burned 2% tons of 
winter and heated five rooms and 
—Walter Geary, Gloucester, Mass. 


That’s what the Bulldog does with coal! 


Here’s what it does with about the lowest 

grade fuel you can think of! 

“I Bul furnace st for 
can run my Bulldog 


fourteen days in normal 
on the actual cost fifty cents.’’ So 
writes F. R. Redetzke, ot event. North 


neighbors thought 
until I showed them! We have an unlimited 
amount of Fain screenings in this country. 
That's the fuel ] am using.” 





Puts the 
Bulidog 
in Your 


Home 


and then Only $10 a Month! 


It you are even thinking of a pipeless 
furnace, or any furnace, write for our free 
catalog. The Bulldog is one furnace you 
MUST investigate. Comes completely 
erected. You install it.yourself! A really ex- 
traordinary development in heating. Factory 
connections in both East and West. We ship 
from nearest point. Don’t consider a 
any furnace until you find out about the 
Bulldog. Write now — before you forget! 


Fits Any Floor Height 
No matter what the depth of your basement 
or cellar may be — the Bulldog fits it. The 
adjustable casing (another common sense 
feature) takes care of this. 

Write at once for our offer and our free 
together with the wonderful record 
success. Mail this coupon Today. 





aanseeunes Babson Bros. csssssesss: 


19th and California Ave., Dept.25-16 Chicago 

thoat obligati please send me 

ba free heating 30, “ian alter on the Bull- 
Pipeless Furnace. 





Name 





Addrese -o—— - 
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KEEPING LITTLE FOLKS BUSY 


When the older children are in school, 
the mother is taxed sometimes almost be- 
ond endurance with the noise and rest- 
essness of the younger ones. The same is 
true often on Saturdays and holidays when 
the others are home. 

In her nervousness and excitement she 
will say, “Oh, do be quiet,’”’ “Don’t be 
so noisy,” or “Run and play,” or “Go on 
and do smething! Don’t bother me— I’m 
too busy.” Then in a few minutes she is 
srobably reproving, scolding or punishing 
for the “something” they found to do in 
order not to bother her. 

We have all discovered that if children 
are to be good, happy, and contented, they 
must be busy, and it is well that they 
should be doing something rather than 
just wasting their time. There are many 
ways if the mother will but take a little 
time to think, of amusing them by games 
and pastimes, that will not only keep them 
more quietly and contentedly playing but 
will be instructive as well. . 

We might separate a child’s play or 
amusements into two classes—instructive 
and constructive. Both are educational. 
Under the instructive class, letters, num- 
bers, colors, names of various objects, 
articles, animals, etc., will be learned. In 
the constructive class come building, erect- 
ing, drau\atizing, and the like. 4 both 
classes independence, self-reliance, indi- 
viduality and originality are put to the 
test and further encouraged. 

A big outlay is not necessary. A great 
deal of pleasure is found in the common 
and homely articles found in any home. 
Pencils, crayons, chalk for a blackboard, 
and little dull pointed scissors are the 
necessary articles to buy for the instruc- 
tive class of the child’s play. Add to 
them old magazines, wrapping papers, 
newspapers and a biadbensd (which may 
be only a plain board painted with a 
couple of coats of black, if no other is 
available). 

It is useless to enumerate the ways to 
use the foregoing articles. Children like 
puzzles, therefore pretty colored pictures 
may be cut from magazine covers or ad- 
vertisements, pasted onto card board and 
cut into odd-shaped — to be put to- 
gether by the little folks. Sewing cards 
are easily made at home, too. Trace or 
draw simple designs or just letters of the 
alphabet, prick holes all around the 
outline of the picture and with pretty 
thread or twine and needles the children 
can sew around them. 

Learning to Spell 

They may be given an old newspaper 
and be shown certain letters and told to 
hunt out all of the same kind they can find 
in the paper and cut them out. Numbers 
may be hunted and learned in the same 
way. They may also use corn, beans, 
buttons and similar items to outline 
letters, numbers, names, ete. Mother 
may write it out first with pencil or chalk. 
The children can then follow the designs. 
My husband recently went to his cobbler’s 
outfit and brought out some little wooden 
pegs. The children delight in playing 
with them, laying them out in all manner 
of things. 

For older children card board cut in 
inch squares, lettered with crayons, will 
make an enjoyable game. Each draws in 
turn from a pile of these, one letter at a 
time and forms words of these letters; the 
one to get the most words wins the game. 

Numbers may be prepared in the same 
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way, the game proceeding much the san 
only when all are thru drawing the num 
bers are added and the one found to hav 
the highest sum wins. 

When my children are restless and tire: 
of play, I say, “Children, I see something 
blue in this room; can you guess what it 


is?” They are at once all attention and 
even the very smallest try to guess. The 
one guessing rightly goes on and says, “I 
see something in this room,” or 
similar, and in this way colors are soon 
learned. 

Again, for the older ones this is good: 
“T am thinking of something I see in this 
room that begins with the letter B; can you 

ess what it is?” It may be baby, box, 

read, etc.; the one guessing correctly 
chooses an article to = guessed, begin- 
ning with C, and the game proceeds. The 
very smaller ones like to play also and 
soon learn the sound. It is often surprising 
how well they guess articles in question. 

Now comes the constructive class, which 
in a way is instructive also. Here the 
main thing is blocks, spools, clothespins, 
molding materials, cal the like. Even 
small potatoes and carrots, with the aid of 
small sticks or toothpicks, may be fash- 
ioned into animals, carts, and all kinds of 
interesting things. Blocks are easily 
made at home. Odd pieces of boards may 
be sawed into various shapes and these 

aintted, varnished or left plain. An old 
mmmeae hs or curtain pole may be sawed 
into various lengths and used for building, 
etc. Sometimes pictures may be pasted 
on the blocks and varnished over when 
dry. 
Homemade Molding Clays 

We recently made some nice checker ' 
men from an old curtain pole, sawing them 
in about one-half inch widths and coloring 
the tops. Molding clays may be easily 
made at home, or it may be only a stick 
or so of gum chewed and molded to repre- 
sent an article. This could be in the 
form of a little contest, to see who could 
devise the best specimen. A molding 
material is made by mixing four spoonfuls 
of cornstarch, four of salt, adding eight 
spoonfuls of boiling water, then stir and 
cook till a ball is formed. It is clean to 
play with and things made of it and set to 
dry harden so they can be played with. 

Another molding clay is made of equal 
parts of flour and salt, (about a cupful), 
adding a teaspoonful of powdered aluin 
and enough water so that it will mass to- 

ther but will not be sticky. This may 

kept indefinitely if wrapped in a damp 
cloth and put into a tight can. Portions 
may be colored with bluing, red ink and 
butter color, and even the older boys and 
girls will have no end of fun making 
things. 

Children like to act out stories they hear 
and read, and with their animals, people 
and houses, they are able to represent life 
to gut their own imagination. 

he fact must not be overlooked that 
while they must play they should be 
taught to pick up and put away their play- 
things when they are thru with them. 
The smallest child loves to help with 
certain household work. There are many 
items such as tending the baby, running 
errands here and there to tell papa dinner 
is waiting, filling the wood-box, finding 
grandma's glasses, that will instill in them 
a desire to help and they should be given 
a little praise or some act of kindness for 
‘such help. Appreciation is appreciated 
by both old and young.—Mrs, ©. 5. 























AVEN’T you longed, almost every 
season, to visit the big metropolis; 
to review the new styles and to take 
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advantage of the tremendous bargains? Who hasn’t? 
Then think of being able to enjoy the solid satis- 
faction of shopping to your heart’s content, choosing 
to suit yourself from huge stocks of the latest 


styles. 


No longer is it necessary to make a personal trip to 
New York, for this surprising book brings New York 
to you. Every page refiects the advantages of the 
great market in style, quality, variety and, best of all, 
in the lower-than-usual prices. 


. Seated in comfort at home, 
you can now shop in the style 
center and market center of 
America, choosing at leisure 
from among the finest that New 
York has to offer in up-to-the- 
minute, fashionable wearing 
apparel for every member of 
your family and from a gen- 
eral line of merchandise com- 
plete enough to supply your 
home or your farm. 


And everything is guaran- 
teed. When you sce an illus- 
tration in the cataleg and read 





the description, you can be- 
lieve in both implicitly, for 
both must pass the acid test 
of TRUTH. 


The new edition of this 
splendid book is now ready. 
If you are an old customer you 
needn't be told to look for it— 
you will. It you are not al- 
ready on our mailing list and 
want a catalog, use the coupon 
below TODAY and this fine 
new catalog will — Entirely 
Free—“Bring New York to 
Your Door.” 


Both New and 
Low Priced 





This Bolivia Coat, with 
its collar of Manchu- 
rian Wolf and lining of 
Satin de Chine, reflects 
the newer mode in 
women’s coats for the 
fall and winter. 

It is typical of the 
wide range of styles and 
the appealing prices 
that you will find all 
through the catalog. 


See “‘Your Bargain 
Book,” Page 4A— 
also pages 4 to 23 for 
other coat bargains. 




































[Charles William Stores. 
Mew York City 


212 Stores Building 


Please send me FREE ‘‘Your Bargain Book” for Fall and Winter. 
8 places ti (Please write plainly) 


me under no obligation. 



















This Book 





Brings New York Fo Your Door 


Cut Out This Coupon 
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| CERESO TA 
FLOUR 








The Favorite 
of the Farm 


Ceresota is good flour. Good 
bread, biscuit and pastry 
is the result. You always 
get your full money’s worth 
in quantity, quality and 
supreme satisfaction, when 
you demand Ceresota from 
your dealer. Pure, 

some and not bleached. 


whole- 


Manufactured by The North- 
western Consolidated Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Painting Book C 
for the Kiddies T O 


Big, beautiful 6 x 8—48—pages— 
12 magnificently colored pictures 
—12 painting charts—complete 
instructions to young artists—set 
of beautiful Japanese water colors 
—wonderfully interesting fairy 
, story—cover in many 
“ss colors and gold. 
Clip i. Sent postage 
: Coupon, a prepaid, 
Mail Today > 
The Northwestern “. 
Consolidated Milling Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Here's my 10c¢ for your beautiful paint- 
ing book, ‘‘The Adventures of Ceresota’’ 


ond the set of Japanese water colors. 


Name 
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LITTLE SQUIRREL FINDS A WAY 

The little squirrel that lived in the oak 
tree had never heard of school, but he 
did know that in the fall the Boys-who- 
loved-the-woods seldom came to fish in 
the stream or to set up Indian cam 
That is why little squirrel was so g d 
to see them coming one Saturday morn- 
ing; he had missed them dreadfully. He 
was not a bit afraidof them and tho he 
frisked into his hole he left his little head 
sticking out so he might see what in- 
teresting thing they were going to do. 
They carried heshats and buckets; per- 
haps they had brought their lunch and 
would leave some nice bits for him, as 
they often did. 

“Sniff, sniff,’ went little squirrel’s nose. 
But no, the buckets were empty and the 
boys were going straight towards the 
hickory tree. 

“Good,” chuckled little squirrel, “they 
have come for nuts and I am glad. There 
are many more here than we will ever 
use.”” 

With his bright little eyes he watched 
them boost one of the boys up into the 
| tree. A hickory tree is not easy to climb, 
even little squirrel was willing to admit 
that, but this boy had on old overalls 
and didn’t mind the rough bark. He 
climbed about in the tree shaking the 
limbs and making the ripe nuts fall to 
the ground. This limb and that limb 
and the other limb he shook hard and 
down rattled the nuts. Shake, shake, 
rattle, rattle, rattle, patter, patter, patter! 
It made little squirrel laugh to see the 
boys scampering around trying to keep 
out of the way of the nuts. He watched 
until the boys had picked up all the nuts 
and gone to another tree. He was just 
about to follow them when he saw another 
|bunch of boys coming to the tree his 

friends had just left. He had never seen 
| these boys before, and no wonder, for 
they were the Boy s-who-did-not-know- 
| the-woods, and they certainly did not 
| know how to gather nuts. Instead of 
| shaking the limbs these boys began throw- 
ling clubs at the tree in the hopes of 
| bringing down the nuts that remained. 
Of course few nuts fell but every club 
broke several sm: all limbs. 

| “Oh dearie me!” cried little squirrel. 
| " How dreadful! I must find a way to stop 
| ths at.’ 

| In his excitement he left his hole and 
| began running back and forth on a branch. 
'Only that morning Mamma Squirrel had 
ishown him the little nut tes already 
'formed for the next year and she told 
him not to injure them or there would be 
|few nuts the coming year—and now these 
| boys were throwing big sticks at them. 
And that was not the worst of it! They 
soon began to beat the trunk of the tree 
thinking they might jar down a few nuts 
that way. Little squirrel held his bushy 
tail in front of his face so he could not see 
what they were doing, but his sharp little 
ears could hear the blows. Bang! - Bang! 
Bang! And little squirrel could stand % 
no longer. He screamed at them. 

“Stop it, stop it,I say! If you bruise 

















the bark the sap can’t get up to the leaf 
buds in the spring. Stop it! You are 
knocking some of the bark off, and in- 
sects and rain will get in and kill the tree!” 

The boys did not understand his chatter 
but they all turned and looked at him 
and one boy threw his club in his direction. 
This frightened little squirrel so he half 
tumbled and half scrambled from the tree. 
He never had been thrown at before. All 
the boys ran towards him and this gave 
him an idea: he would lead them to the} ad 
Boys-who-loved-the-woods, and they 
would show them how to gather nuts. 

So little squirrel limped along pretend- 
ing to be hurt, but he was enclalte keep 
out of reach of the boys who would have 
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loved to take him home and put him in a 
cage. On he went until he came to another 
hickory nut tree where the first group of 
boys were picking up nuts. — - seamp- 
ered out of sight behind a bi 

“Hello,” said the boys w . Fess his 
— “there are plenty of nuts on this 
You may have some.’ 

The “ate bee Ee 
picked up clubs and began pounding the 


tree. 

“Stop that!” cried the first boys.“‘That’s 
no way to gather nuts. What’s the use 
of hurting the tree? You can get up in it 
and shake it just as we did. You act 
like you were never in the woods before.” 

The other boys admitted they knew 
very little about trees but declared they 
meant to learn all about them the next 
summer. And little squirrel, hiding be- 
hind a big limb in a tree near by, waved 
his bushy tail and felt very proud of 
himself. He had found a way to help the 
nut trees, the good old nut trees that gave 
him such good food.—M. J. T 


DRIED CORN 

We have the nicest dried corn this 
year and it isn’t sweet corn either, but 
vrhite field corn gathered when it was ver) 
fender and just in the milk. 

We had the boiler half full of boiling 
water, put in the husked and well silked 
corn and cooked it a few minutes until 
the milk was set. Then we cut the corn 
from the cob and put it out to dry. 

The way we dried it must be the secret 
of our success for it tastes more like 
fresh corn than dried, and when cooked 
it is beautiful and white. 

We dried it between two full length 
window screens having a thin cloth under 
the corn, thus allowing more air to circu- 
late thru the corn than if it had been 
spread on a solid surface. It was intensely 
hot weather and the corn dried very fast. 
By drying between two screens the frames 
fit together so tightly not a fly can get 
near the corn. 

To cook, start it in plenty of cold water. 
Set it on the back of the stove and heat 
slowly. We never soak this corn all 
night as we used to do. By the time the 
corn is swollen to natural size it may be 
necessary to add more water. Season with 
cream, salt, pepper and sugar to taste, 
or add a little thickening if preferred. Let 
the corn boil just a minute or two before 
serving 

Mother’s old way of drying corn, which 
we have always thought the very best, is 
another very good method. This summer 
we are going to prepare it both ways but 
shall dry it between two screens. 

Gather the corn when very tender, just 
in the milk. Cut off raw, spread on old 

lates and pans, and cook in a medium 

ot oven till the milk is set, being careful 
not to burn or brown it. Put it out to dry 
as directed above. 

Drying this way is slower, and in cutting 
off the milk spatters more, but all of the 
sweetness is kept in the corn instead of 
some being lost in the boiler. A flour 
sackful of dried corn appreciably cuts 

C. 
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down the cost of living.—Mrs. G. 


Many beautiful rag rugs are ruined 
by improper washing. By proper wash- 
ing and care in the cleaning, the rug will 
retain its original color without fading. 
Many women wash their rugs in boilin 
hot water containing strong lyes | 
washing powders when they should be 
washed with a good grade of mild soap 
and hot water. For washing rag rugs 
The Carpet & Upholstery Trade Review 
sugges ests the following method: 

hose who know say that rag rugs 
should be washed by 
eo. water, to tne 


being steeped therein. a 
ni ts This has a tendency to set the 


inert ee. into ene 


Afterwards they should be washed 
in in topid water, the entire treatment-being 





to be detrimental in no respect 
to any well constructed rag rug.’ 
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WELCOMING THE NEW TEACHER 


How are you planning to welcome the 
new teacher into your midst this fall? The 
first few days in a new community the 
young teacher—and she is usually young 
in country districts—is like a stranger in a 
strange land. ees to spend eight or 
nine months at the least as a respected 
member of the community, she naturally 
wishes to make a good impression. 

Most of us in rural districts, as well as 
elsewhere in this world, are prone to hasty 
ju ts. Accustomed to our own little 
circles and our own pet ways of doing 
thi we view all strangers with un- 
friendly and suspicious eyes. “Too bold,” 
“stuck up,” cold and distant,” or “too 
frivolous to make ,” are the comments 
we make about. the newcomer before she 
has had an opportunity to demonstrate 
her ability as a teacher. : 

The new teacher knows this, and in 
seeking to avoid premature and unjust 
criticism she withdraws as much as pos- 
sible her true personality and protects 
herself with a shy curtain of reticence. The 
wise rural teacher usually plans to arrive 
in the district a few days before she is ex- 
pected to begin work. This is necessary 
in order to get acquainted with her sur- 
roundings, to classify her books and sup- 
plies and to arrange her program. 

Unless the patrons of the school take 
it upon themselves to make this stranger 
feel at home, to put her at her ease and 
extend to her a cordial welcome these first 
few days will be lonely ones indeed. There 
is so little that she feels free to say or do 
during her leisure hours. If she is quite 
young, she is very likely to yield to a 
stubborn attack of homesickness and to 
conceive a hearty dislike for the business 
of teaching. Needless to say, this attitude 
of mind, unless corrected, is fatal to the 
best interests of the district. . 

We have only to i ine ourselves in 
the place of the new ieockes to appreciate 
her vizwpoint. Or we have only to think 
of our own eighteen-year-old daughter 
placed in such circumstances, to see just 
what steps we should take to make her 
happy right from the start. 

t goes without saying that her boarding 
place should be as co wow gy ~~ 
ant as the district is able to afford. Above 
all things, she should never be made tofeel 
that she is an unweleome guest. Some- 


body in the distruct must “board the | These socks 


teacher” unless teacherages are provided. 
The teacher is not to blame if homes are 
too crowded, and she should not be made 
to suffer for such conditions. Whoever 
has decided to “keep her” should assume 
the responsibilities with the utmost cheer- 
fulness. Under no circumstances should 
the resentment or unwillingness of the 
hostess be allowed to mar the welcome of 
the stranger. 

The patrons of the district should liter- 
ally vie with one another in making her 
first few days pleasant. Those who have 
cars should see that she has opportunities 
to see all parts of the community and any 
sights of interest as well. She should be 
invited to the homes where she should be 
entertained with the greatest cordiality. 

Don’t load her mind with all of last 


year’s troubles. Don’t seek to prejudice 


her against any of her patrons and don’t 
tell her about the “bad_ and girls” in 
her school.—Mrs. M. T. Zz 


A POCKET HINT 

Would you — af moped = mite = 
of se on ets by machine so 
they will not Seeetianely rip off? i 
stitching about half an inch down from 
the corner of the pocket, stitch up to the 
corner, turn the material and stitch around 
the pocket in the regular way. At the 
other corner fasten off by sewing back half 
an inch on your line of stitching. 
you consider that no threads need to be 
tied and that ets do not need mend- 
ing every week, you will be enthusiastic 
about this little effort-saver, I feel sure. 
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GOOD STORES 


Corsets and Brassieres 


Freedom— 


Every woman wants to look 
well. And most of them.do. 

Every one wants freedom of 
movement —freedom to walk, 
work, or per without restraint. 

Gossards give this freedom. 
They are front lacing, therefore 
free from restriction over the 
digestive organs. 

All women need support. 
And this Gossards give, wherever 
it is needed, but never to the 
point of “stiffness.” 


At Good Stores Everywhere 

Next time you shop, ask to see 
the new Gossards. t the cor- 
seticre fit you to a Gossard and 
see the wonderful effect. Ask 
her for a a = Jane Hill's 











EVERYWHERE booklet,**The tle ArtofLook- 
CARRY GOSSARD ing Your Best.’’ Or write for a 
CORSETS AND copy to The H. W. Gossard Co., 
BRASSIERES 1006 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago. 
Copyright, 1923 

The H. W. GOSSARD CO. 

Gc ago New York Toronto 

London Sydney Buenos Aires 
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‘Army Bargains 


Send . Pay postman on arrival of goods. 
pate me : u are sebabosintely satisfied 
your money will be returned. 


After examination if 
eend goods to us ead y 


comfort. Genuine arm. 
issue. 75c a pair valua 














Get Your Copy 
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jie information. Plant fall 
1 ea. white, 








WERE Sacer stones se 
You can handle PA ti 
Dried Fruit, Coffee and entire line o 

as well as Paints, Roofing, ‘ 
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Pick each apple carefully and do not 


bruise it 





These well-packed apples keep till May 
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Each apple is examined closely for traces 
of worms 


DIGGING IN FOR WINTER 


How One Farm Household Is Assured of Winter Supplies 


By AGNES DUNSHEE-ARNEY 


HEN fall comes and my cellar is full of vegetables and 

fruits and the work in the yard and garden is done I 

always have a feeling of thanksgiving, for the summer’s 
work well done with everything ready for winter to come. 

Since we have no cave, a fruit cellar, ventilated carefully 
serves as a storing place for our summer's products. My cannec 
vegetables, fruits and meats are on rows of shelves. All the 
jars of beets, peas, strawberries and cherries are in a dark cup- 
board so they will not fade. 

In one corner on the floor are shallow boxes of sand with 
carrots, beets, turnips and celery in them. We store the root 
vegetables that are grown late in the summer and are still small 
and tender when frosts come. The celery we stand upright in 
a little over an inch of sand, and 
we are always careful to see that no 
sand gets into the crown of the plant 
to ruin the pleasure perfect celery 
hearts afford. 

On a long table made of planks 
we have a few heads of ro + sco 
The cellar is not an ideal place for 
keeping cabbage but will keep a few 
heads until we use them. Beside the 
cabbage are several rows of green 
tomatoes, each wrapped in paper. 
These are solid and green ad were 
picked just before the first frost. 
or several months more we will 
have ripe tomatoes by bringing a few 
at a time up to the sunny kitchen 
window, unwrapping them and leav- 
ing until they are as rosy red as those 
picked in the garden in August. This 
surely helps to lengthen the tomato 
season and to shorten the winter. 
One thing to make sure of is that the 
fruits are not bruised or damaged in 
the least. A bruised specimen will 
never last until it turns to a red ripe 
tomato. 

In another corner of the room are 
rows of Hubbard squashes and sum- 
mer squashes. By turning these oc- 
casionally the last few can be used as 
late as February. Pumpkins are 
piled beside the squashes but must be watched closely for they 
rot easily. It will be better to store them in a dry, even warm 
place, say on a shelf in the furnace room. Of course the winter’s 
supp!y of potatoes is stored in a box or bin and, with sproutings, 
will last until late spring. 

But the triumph of the fall’s work lies in the boxes and boxes 
of apples, each one wrapped, and each box labeled with the 
variety name, which are piled along one entire side of the fruit 
cellar. With this mae od of keeping apples we still have a few 
in May and how good they do taste at that odd season! Having 
apples the year round, or nearly so, is"merely a matter of 
careful attention. 

When the apples are being picked I go to the orchard with 
my boxes and plenty of wrapping paper. Located under a 
tree I examine each apple carefully for traces of worms be- 
fore I wrap and pack it in the box. Of course in an ideal 
orchard the spraying does away with worms, but so very many 
of us don’t-have that orchard. But by careful examination, 








My jars of fruit fill rows and rows of shelves 


especially at the stem and blossom end, perfect apples can be 
selected and packed. All those which are not up to standard 
are placed in boxes for immediate use. 

Altho this methcd of storing apples takes a little longer it 
surely pays for the trouble. Wealthy apples wrapped in paper 
and stored until Christmas time are so mellow they melt in one's 
mouth. We have had Jonathans solid and juicy until March, 
and Salome and Pewaukees still good for eating and cooking in 
May. True enough, a few have rotted but they are protected 
by their coating of paper from contaminating any other — 
To anyone who has picked out apples, rotted in clusters, from 
a barrel this method would appeal, I am sure. 

And then into our scheme of fall work must come the yard and 
the garden. The leaves raked and 
burned in the fall give the lawn a 
better chance. The shrubs, perennials 
and vines covered with leaves or straw 
live thru the coldest winter and when 
uncovered to the spring sunshine 
start their series of blossoms again 
Be careful with hollyhocks that the 
eovering is thin, for the crown, if 
covered too heavily, will ‘rot. 

The garden carefully raked, and 
the trash burned, helps to eliminate 
weeds next year. And by all means 
never miss planning the garden in the 
fall. It means better soil and a much 
earlier garden next spring. Plan the 

lowing each year so that the dead 
urrow will come in different places 
and no one part of the garden becomes 
lower than the rest. Sometimes the 
dead furrow can make a splendid 
division between different beds of 
plants. 

The gladiolus bulbs and the dahlias 
must be pulled and dried and put in a 
dark corner of the cellar. jas 
can be stored just like potatoes. It’s 
trouble to take them up and reset 
them each spring but they do give 
such a wealth of blossoms for the 
time they require. And last but not 
least be sure to pot a few plants of 
parsley, both to brighten the kitchen window and to act as a 
tasty garnish during the long winter months. 

There is a feeling of satisfaction gained from work of this 
kind that comes from no other sort of labor either out of 
doors or in the house, I think. A meal that has taken a 
couple of hours to prepare vanishes in a few minutes, leaving 
only a stack of dishes to be washed; but rows of cans on 
one’s cellar shelves, and bins and stacks of perfect vegetables 
put — in storage, give one a pleasant, warm feeling of 
work well done that exists until the very last can of cherries 
or the ultimate pumpkin has disappeared by way of the 
family table. Thanksgiving day was wisely declared in late 
autumn. 

Trees and plants make provision for winter in nuts, fruits 
and seeds; squirrels and other wild things in turn lay up a 
store against the cold days that are sure to come; and the 
human family, too, must follow that age-old plan in order 
to live and work and be happy another year. 
































ONGOLEUM 


GUARANTEE 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE Siu WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


‘‘Oh, Mother, you can’t see 


where I upset my milk last night’’ 


Practically nothing can stain the smooth, 
waterpre of surface of a Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rug. All spilled things—even milk and 
can be whisked away without ieav- 
ing a tell-tale trace! Just a few strokes with 
a damp mop and the rug is spotlessly clean 
and bright again. How different from the 
wearisome cleaning of dust-collecting woven 


vrease 


rugs and carpets! 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs come in a host 
of attractive designs. There are Oriental 
motifs for living rooms and dining rooms, 
floral patterns for bedrooms, and wood-block 
and tile effects for kitchens and bathrooms. 


Congoleum Rugs lie flat without any fas- 
tening. They never kick up at the edges 
\r corners to trip unwary feet. 


Gold Seal 


(QNGOLEUM 
_Art-RuGs 


Maree 





















Millions of people are using these beautiful, 
durable rugs all over the house owing to their 
very low cost and their sanitary features. 


illustrated 1% x 3 fr. ¥ 60 


6 x 9 fr. $ 9.00 The rugs 


"71 < ’ >< are made only in the 
4x9 tf. 11.25 2 7 y 

. A ee « ww 2 ee 
$29 & B= wet a  s ; : ' “ 
‘ t . — ait zs aft ace 4 x 4 - ‘ 5 
‘ x 10 - fr. | - in other desiens to a. : o 
9 x 12 ft. 18.00 harmonizewiththem. J x 0 ft. 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


The Gold Seal shown above (printed in dark 
green on a gold background) is pasted on the face 
of every guaranteed Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug 
and on every few yards of Gold-Seal Congoleum 
By-the-Yard. Look for it when you buy! 


‘ ‘ 
ConcoLEUM CoMmMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago an Francisco 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dalla Pittsburgh 
Montreal London Paris Rie de Janeiro 
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DEWIN 
“The Dtrect- 
to-You Man” 









Send for YOUR Copy TODA Y 


Get Our Factory-to-You Prices on 
Ranges, Heaters, Furnaces, etc. 


Here, Reader, is where you geta bargain. I mean it—a real price saving barg 
and on the finest quality stove, range, heater or furnace that men, mat terial at 
money can produce Remember, | am quoting prices on quality products 
just low prices to get you interested. Anyone can quote prices, but only 
manufacturer dealing direct with the customer can make quality goods first 
and then sell them for one-third to one-half less than anyone else can afford t 
ask. That's just what we do in Kalamazoo. 


Send No Money, Just Your Name Today 


Write your name in the cou- 
| pon —or a postal —or a 
letter and mail it today. 
|} Let me put this won- 
derful new book into w 
your hands. It's ey 
the most sensational ; 
| price-smashing book 
we ever published. Everybody 
is wondering what prices wil! be 
this fall. ave they are—and 
they are rock bottom, How can 
we make such prices? Look 
at our factories, They cover 
13 acres of ground. Look 
at our sales volume—eight 
to fifteen big carloads of 
stoves, ranges, heaters 
=); and furnaces every 
week No other stove 
and furnace factory 
on earth can give so much in 
real quality for so little money. 


- Saved $40.00 on Range 
‘*The Prince Range arrived in fine con- 
dition, and wish we could tell you per- 
nally how much we are pleased with it. 
You gave it the right name when you 
named it ‘Prince,’ 
I consider I saved nearly $40 00 x buy- 
ing from you A. J. ZEBLEY, 
90 Prospect St., Oneida, 7 we 


Saved $75.00 on a Furnace 


Ican truthfully say that I saved about $75.00 
on my Kalamazoo Furnace. My friends were 

























































— surprised at the way it heats 
or >... the house and the 
a =e, small amount of eoal 
= used,’”’ 
MR. JOHN STRAUB, 
Easton, Pa 


Getting My Catalog 
Will Save You a 
Lot ef Money 


Think this out for your- 
self, Reader. No matter 
where you buy your stove, 
range, heater or furnace, some 


one orders it from the factory. “a, 
Isn't it just as simple and easy ed 
to order it yourself and save (, . Woeeoeaee 
one-third to one-half in price? ST. eee ’ \ wACemeeee: /,), 
And as for quality, Just re- | 0 * 


mie ember that these great fac- / a 















More than 200 styles and sizes of 








Ranges to select from in our Catalog ries —this big business , is 
now << years old—was built / } 
‘ received through the mails More than one- {; | 
half rt ! , mers will tell you that ‘‘A Kalamazoo-Direct- . Heats the Hard to Heat 
W. 8 to-You means just about the best that's made in quality. tlemen:—Received my Vulcan fur- 
Dewiag, Ne t de gus te improvements—m ore than 200 styles 1 De 16 anc i installed same net 
Kalamazce : nd Noahewe ts leet from. vdhad a fire init at 6P M. ! 
Steve Ce., neat lox at nore than I expect aetietes 
25 Rochester Av. It heats the upetes rs very satisfactoru) 
Ralomason ee ‘Cash or na Payments, 30 Days’ Trial pot pny Ae For oy 
Pleas y Any stove, range or ; be a rd furnace, as | have ® gares 
Fac . +y lay home trial. Then "my trucks downstairs with two bis 
Bares , “Tam ped phony J - lve small deposit Poe Bo ey Ee 
interests ad s approwal tes 1d on a O8 ing pened and closed all day | ong whi 
anges Furnaces ( and g time easy pay ments if you wantcre it. makes it a hard place to heat. But ¥* 
Quick shipment too Your order filled and urnace fills the bill. Your truly, 
on the carsin 24 hours. Write today. L. M. Waggon 
WS, DEWING, *‘The Direct-to-You Man” . ar Dec. 18, 1922, 1516 2nd St., Madison, I! 
ee none Stove Co. 
= Is A Kalamazoo 
XD, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


traieMerx Direct to You” 





Aiso get our prices Kalamazoo Kitchen Cat 
Metal Be M ress Alu mn Ware, Se ving >> 
bines Washing Machix t a ther Houset 














